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The Outlook 


The Coal Strike—Will the “Bonus” Be Paid?—The Tariff Comes Up for Discussion Again— 
Conservatism in Dividend Payments—Gold Certificates—The Market Prospect 


HE trend in business continues upward with industry, 

as a whole, feeling the effects of Spring expansion. 
he basic industries such as railroads, steel, iron and building 
are all in an improving position. Prices are more nearly 
stabilized and there are signs of an advance in the more 
favorably situated lines. Generally, business sentiment, while 
still conservative, is more cheerful than for a considerable 
period. 

An unfortunate development has been the intended coal 
strike due April 1. That this will have an unsettling influ- 
‘nce on industry if it goes through, is not to be doubted. 
It is to be trusted, therefore, that all means will be adopted 
o prevent this disturbance. The status of business in the 
vext -few weeks will depend considerably on whether or not 


here is a strike. 
. ss 


N calling out some 600,000 men on 


« TureareneD | April |, the labor leaders have appar- 


STRIKE ently precipitated a serious struggle between 


the coal miners’ union and the people. 
While the nation has a very fair reserve of coal due to the 
fact that mining has been tolerably active while general busi- 
ness has been somewhat depressed, the supply on hand is 
not sufficient to last more than a few weeks without causing 
anxiety on account of the shortage. Inasmuch, too, as it is 
not altogether well distributed, industry may suffer consider- 
ably at a very early date, and our progress toward greater 
business activity may be retarded accordingly. 
What the miners want is a continuance of war wages, and 
if possible some increases therein while operators assert that, 
in the bituminous field at least, they cannot continue to put 
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coal on the market if labor cost continues as high as at present. 
Readjustment, in fact, is necessary all around to reduce the 
element of fuel cost in some lines of industry, as well as to 
put the coal producer into a more endurable situation. 

As for the domestic consumer of anthracite, his disposition 
to buy was long ago checked by the tremendous prices that 
are now charged for that kind of coal. His demand has 
markedly fallen off, and probably can be restored only by 
a very substantial cut in prices which, however, would be 
Thus the situation 
in the mining districts becomes acute from a national stand- 


impossible with wages as they now are. 


point, and the question at issue is seen to be very much more 
than a local industrial difference of opinion. Should it con- 
tinue for a good while, the strike, however, might damage 
the United States in somewhat the same way that the British 
The disastrous 
effects of the strike were, of course, more evident there, 


coal strike a year ago hurt that country. 


because of the immediate dependence of the country upon 
export trade in manufactures. They will, however, make 
themselves felt quite as severely in this country, although 
through different channels. 
* * & 

UNEXPECTED persistence on the 

part of members of Congress has 
kept the bonus still in the front rank of 
public issues during the past two weeks. 
The Ways and Means Committee has perfected a plan under 
which “certificates of adjusted compensation’’ would be dis- 
countable at banks, and through them rediscountable at 


BONUS STILL 
TO THE 


FRONT 


reserve banks. 
The total estimated cost of the new bonus bill is placed 
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at something over $4,000,000,000 but the Treasury adheres 
to its higher estimate of over $5,000,000,000. The amount 
of adjusted compensation certificates likely to be offered to 
the banks is placed at a probable figure of from $1,500,- 
000,000 to perhaps double that figure. Both the Treasury 
’ and the authorities of the Federal Reserve Board have taken 
strong ground in opposition to the proposed scheme in the 
belief that the effect of it would almost certainly be that of 
producing another serious inflation of credit. There is little 
or no difference of opinion on this point and the fact has 
actually made the President and his advisers reluctant to 
admit any such plan even to tentative consideration. That it 
would be even more disastrous to the credit situation through- 
out the country than would have been true of the original 
plans for bonus grants is generally admitted by those who are 
familiar with the banking and credit effects of the different 


schemes. 
* 8 #& 


ITH the reporting of the tariff bill 


pod ACHING in the Senate, an event now expected 
A CRISIS to occur within the next few days, the 


tariff situation will practically reach a crisis, 
since the Senate Committee will have definitely expressed its 
views on the new schedules. 
stitute a basis for action in the Upper Chamber after which 
it should not take long to bring about an agreement between 
the two Houses as to points that are left open. Unfortunately 
the news concerning the decisions which have been reached is 
not encouraging. Very high rates are to be made on many 
imported commodities; and, should the basis of foreign valu- 
ation be retained as in previous tariff bills, the rates are to 
be given a special upward adjustment. Permission to the 
President to advance them upon occasion, by about 50 per 
cent, in the event that the foreign valuation system is adopted, 
will probably form a part of the bill. 

Altogether, the evident prospect favors a measure con- 
siderably higher than the Aldrich-Payne Act of 1909, 
although it is asserted that there will be effort to prevent 
rates ‘from going materially higher than the level fixed in 
that well-known measure. In recent weeks, doubt has arisen 
as to whether the Senate can actually be brought to pass the 
bill, due to the opposition of feeling in various blocs and 
groups into which the Chamber is divided. Threats have 
been made by House leaders that in the event the foreign 
valuation basis of duties shall be retained, they will feel 
called upon to “hold up” all action, deeming success depend- 
ent upon the retention of the American plan of ascertaining 
values for assessment. This in itself may result in putting 
the whole matter over till another session. Meantime, the 
season is rapidly advancing, and Congress is obviously anxious 
to return home in order to mend its political fences. Such 
conditions do not favor adoption of the new measure at the 
current session. 


These will presumably con- 


¢ * * 


OME interesting light upon the dividend 

situation has been afforded by the action 
of both industrial and railway corporations 
during the past few weeks. The decision 
of the “Hill” roads to defer their regular quarterly dividend 
to a semi-annual date has been regarded by some as indicative 
of a disposition to await the development of business during 
the next few months and this interpretation is in a measure 
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DIVIDEND 
SITUATION 








sanctioned by the official statement on the subject. On the 
other hand the action of the Crucible Steel Company in sus- 
pending its dividend appears to be the result of bad condi- 
tions during 1921,—accompanied, however, by uncertainty 
of the business future. 

Still further, it is to be noted that not a few corporations 
have made very respectable statements,—among them such 
concerns as Bethlehem Steel—and yet that their stock makes 
only a relatively moderate advance. Thus far of the divi- 
dends which have been suspended last year only compara- 
tively few have been restored. The conclusion to be drawn 
from these facts clearly is that there is still decided uncer- 
tainty as to the immediate financial and dividend future. 

* * # 


HAT is announced as a “new policy” 


sence for the establishment of a “free gold 
QUESTION market” has been initiated by the Treasury 


Department in a circular sent to banks and 
announcing the intent of the Department to pay out gold 
certificates freely while the banks are expected to do likewise. 
The intent evidently is to get the certificates back into actual 
circulation and thereby to reduce the quantity of gold carried 
in bank reserves. It has been felt for a long time that this 
gold constituted more or less of a menace, because of the 
invitation it extended to Congress to force undesirable loans 
upon the banks by one method or another, with the result 
that they would be obliged to shoulder and carry great 
quantities of “frozen credits.”” 

There might be something to be said for the plan of thus 
paying the gold out into circulation if any effective means 
had been provided for effecting the object aimed at. Un- 
fortunately there is no reason to suppose that gold certificates 
if paid out would “‘stay out.” Where do the gold certificates 
go when they are put into “‘circulation?’’ They are either 
in the pockets and safes of individuals, or in the vaults of 
banks. Att the present time, the latter field is closed to them 
by reason of the fact that they no longer figure as reserve, 
unless they are deposited in reserve banks, while the field 
of popular circulation is closed by reason of the fact that 
the Federal reserve notes occupy it so fully. E/ither a pro- 
vision that the gold certificates shall count as reserves to 
some extent in the vaults of banks or else that Federal reserve 
banks shall withdraw their notes in some measure will be 
necessary if the Treasury plan is to become effective. Mean- 
time, the effort to pay out the gold certificates will do no 


harm and will not materially alter the existing situation. 
* # # 


HILE we continue to believe that the 
long trend of the market is upward, 
recently there have been some indications 
that the technical position was temporarily 
weakened. Such a condition calls for correction. Bull 
markets usually run in waves extending over several months, 
and this is no exception; for the rise has continued without 
serious interruption since last October—over five months. 
While in some cases advances in the prices of stocks have 
a little more than caught up with the commercial improve- 
ment on which these have been based, the extreme possibilities 
have by no means been discounted, as will undoubtedly ap- 
pear in further upward swings which should occur after the 
technical position has been adjusted. 
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Competition Jeopardizes Railroad Earnings 
Says Chairman Kruttschnitt 


Chief Executive of Southern Pacific Describes Deep Problems 
Roads Are Encountering — His Views on Motor Trucks 


An Interview by BENJAMIN NORTON 


HEN the Interstate Commerce 
W Commission was instituted in 1887 
**  —during Cleveland’s first admin- 
stration—it was generally regarded as a 
eat piece of constructive legislation—a 
rogressive measure of vast moment. 

Prior to this far reaching legislation, 
atrons of the railroads frequently com- 
jlained of service; rates for carrying 
reight and passengers, and other import- 
ant matters; but, as a rule, to no purpose. 
\ well founded grievance 


(Formerly President of The Clover Leaf) 


fore seems to savor somewhat of “sweet 
revenge.” 
State Commissions Too 
Along with Federal legislation have 


come State R. R. Commissions, with great 
powers and scope. When they all get 
busy there is something doing. They keep 
the railroad managers moving, first one 
way and then another. No wonder, then, 
that the practical railroad manager 
squirms, once in a while, under such rigid 


which are, nowadays, uppermost in the 
minds of practical railroad men and the 
public generally, he propounded the 
stereotyped question: “What is the 
matter with the railroads?” Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt looked up, with a smile and re- 
plied, “It seems to me that most any one 
might answer that question.” “I suppose,” 
offered the writer, “it’s a case of con- 
valescence, following a very serious ill- 
ness.” “Well,” rejoined Mr. Kruttschnitt, 

“It is a case of convalescence; 





ftentimes met its Water- 
»0, when it reached the rail- 
oad manager, should he 
efuse to entertain it. Many 
ust claims were, therefore, 
insatisfied. Consequently rail- 
oad managers were looked 
pon as autocrats; but sov- 
reigns — absolute — sooner 
1 later, have serious troubles 
» face. When a well known 
ailroad magnate was once 
juoted as saying: “The pub- 
ic be damned!” it was the 
‘ey note of coming trouble, 
vhich simmered, afterward, 
vith more or less efferves- 
ence. This was decades 
go; but it served to culti- 
ate some of the feeling 
vhich culminated in the cre- 
ition of the Interstate Com- 
nerce Commission which has 
since been followed by 
lrastic regulations of all 
orts and kinds. Amendments 
to the Interstate Commerce 
Act have been added, piece- 





meal, since 1889, with sur- 
prising regularity. In 1918 
came the Federal Control 


Act and following this, the 
so-called Transportation Act 
of 1920. This latter Act 
modifies some of the previous 
exactments; but adds further 
jurisdiction. It also em- 
bodies the subject of railroad 
employes; their wages and working con- 
ditions, by means of railroad boards of 
labor adjustment—and a Railroad Labor 
Board—composed of nine members, hav- 
ing powers and jurisdiction outside of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Now, there is little in the field of rail- 
roading over which Congress has not 
spread its willing hand. It looks as 
though a supreme effort had been made to 
arrange everything, except the food that 
the railroad executive shall eat, and the 
manner in which the railroad employe 
shall spend his holiday! Other enact- 
ments are likely to follow whenever the 
spirit moves. The whole scheme there- 
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JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT 
Chairman of the Southern Pacific Company 


and unyielding domination. 

When the Government assumed control 
of the railroads, during the great war, 
the last scene in this touching drama of 
railroad legislation was staged. Every 
one now knows, or ought to know, what 
a handicap this was to the railroads and 
how they are now struggling with adver- 
sities that followed such action. 

When the writer dropped in, the other 
day, to have a chat with Julius Krutt- 
schnitt (Chairman of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co—and one of the best railroad 
authorities in the country) on the general 
railroad situation and get his views on 
some of the salient features of the case 


but,” he added, “you should 
go a step farther and put it: 
convalescence with a decided 
lack of necessary nourish- 
ment and remedies to secure 
a permanent recovery. If the 
railroads do not get such 
remedies reasonably soon,” 
he continued, “they are apt 
to degenerate into chronic in- 
valids and a chronic invalid, 


as you know, is rather a 
sorry element in any com- 
munity. 


“For years past, up to the 
time of the war, the railroads 
of the country did not receive 
adequate rates for services 
performed. Revenues were 
therefore insufficient while 
expenses unceasingly ad- 
vanced mainly through 
higher wages and higher 
prices of material. When 
business was booming and 
the people generally were 
prospering, the railroads 
were struggling with small 
incomes and large outgoes. 
You can readily see that a 
day of reckoning must come 
sooner or later under such 
conditions. The _ railroads 
were helpless because they 
could not receive the assist- 
ance they needed and should 
have had. This was about 
the situation during the war. 





Operating Expenses Increased 


“When the war came on, the railroads 
were in a bad way financially, just as an 
individual would be who had expenses 
larger than his income. Under Govern- 
ment operation advanced rates, which for 
years the railroads had cried in vain, were 
authorized and suddenly put into effect, 
causing a disturbance of conditions that 
would not have been felt had the increase 
been gradually made over a period of 
years, as it should have been. At the 
same time, unfortunately, expenses had 
been increased principally through further 
wage advances, and the higher rates, 
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Scene along the Mississippi water-front, where Govern- 
ment owned barges and tugs compete with the carriers 


paralleling that river 


which might have afforded adequate 
revenue had the traffic held up, have been 
only a partial relief because of the heavy 
fall in business incident to the long con- 
tinued business depression still ex- 





ductions have had to be 
made in maintenance in 
1921, deferring renewals as 
far as possible. Capital ex- 
penditures have likewise 
have been postponed, includ- 
ing the acquisition of new 
equipment as with inade- 
quate net revenue railroad 
credit is impaired. 





The Transportation Act 
of 1920 


“Does the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1920 offer any 
thing in the way of relief 
to cover the circumstances 
mentioned?” queried the 
writer. 

“The Transportation 
Act means well,” replied 
Mr. Kruttschnitt. “Its in- 
tention in the main was 
good, but faulty adminis 
tration and economic con- 
ditions beyond anyone’s control have 
defeated the good intention. It is evi- 
dent under the Transportation Act and 
it was undoubtedly the intention of the 








obtain labor as cheaply as could any in- 
dividual or outside firm or corporation. 
If this is done and if we consider that the 
present period is an abnormal one which 
will be replaced by better times, which 
will mean more railway traffic, the future 
may be looked forward to hopefully. The 
Transportation Act, generally speaking, is 
an excellent piece of legislation, carefully 
thought out and designed to restore the 
credit of the roads which had suffered for 
a generation by repressive legislation. It 
has not as yet served its purpose, but it 
should be left alone and given a fair trial, 
which, however, it will never get if half 
of the numerous acts offered in Congress 
amending its provisions and restricting its 
purposes are ever enacted into law. 

“For instance, when States undertake 
to surround themselves by stone walls, as 
some of them undertake to do, and to 
establish such intrastate rates as will keep 
business at home, they undertake some- 
thing on the subject of rate making which 
the U. S. Supreme Court has quite re- 
cently upset. By its decision the supreme 
rate making power is now, and will be, 
hereafter, left, entirely to Congress. In 
a measure this will relieve much of the 
friction which has heretofore ex- 
isted between the State R. R. 





isting. 

“This business 
course, affected the public general- 
ly as well as the railroads and 
has been mainly responsible for 
the general demand that railway 
rates be reduced in the hope that 
the wheels of prosperity would 
again turn, but in this demand the 
fact is not considered that the 
double wages are still a charge 
upon the carriers and that the 
prices of material are still far be- 
yond pre-war levels. Notwith- 
standing these facts and in re- 
sponse to the popular clamor that 
general business should be bol- 
stered up and carried at the ex- 
pense of the roads, the railway 
officers voluntarily reduced a 
great many rates, and other re- 
ductions have been sanctioned by 
the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, without, however, an ap- 
preciable effect upon business con- 
ditions, but with an immediate effect upon 
railway revenue, as losses by rate reduc- 
tions have not been recovered by increases 
in traffic volume. 

“The theory that great benefits would 
follow rate reductions is not always cor- 
rect and the fears of railway officers that 
they could not recoup themselves from 
such reductions by added business have 
been justified. Security owners of rail- 
roads, like everyone else, must secure 
some return upon their investments and 
cannot be asked to sacrifice the small 
return they are now getting by losing 
revenue through rate reductions when 
they cannot save through cutting ex- 
penses. Revenues have long been with- 
in the control of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and now another Gov- 
ernment body, the Railroad Labor Board, 
acting independently of the Commission, 
determines the wages, which are the prin- 
cipal element of expense, so that the car- 
riers are largely at the mercy of two Gov- 
ernment bodies with respect to their net 
revenue. Repair tracks are filled with bad 
order cars and to save expenses large re- 
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depression, of 





The Panama Canal, through which is diverted a con- 
siderable amount of freight traffic which, before the 
canal was put into operation, used to be sent along the 


American railroad trunk lines. 


Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
last rate adjustment, that the roads 
should receive a return of 6% on their 
value, but unforeseen conditions— 
mainly a great fall in traffic—have made 
this provision inoperative, 


Commissions and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. It is a 
good thing for the railroads and 
it will work out well for the 
country, and business in general 
If Congress is more than passing 
wise the railroads may hope for 
good results in many ways.” 
“What is there to be said,” in- 
quired the writer, “on the sub- 
ject of our railroad securities, es- 
pecially so far as investors on the 
other side of the sea are con- 
cerned?” “Quite a good deal,” 
was the answer. “For the future, 
the whole matter hinges on fair 
treatment of the railroads. Be- 
fore the great war broke out, and 
during the war, money was ur- 
gently needed by our foreign 
friends who held our railroad se- 
curities. In consequence our mar- 
ket was flooded with stocks. and 
bonds; but they were absorbed, in 
spite of the pressure. When railroad 
credits are again established, those same 
foreigners will be over here again to 
invest in our ‘railroad securities.” 
(Continued on page 809.) 





and for the past year or 
more the net operating in- 
come earned on the railway 
investment has been only 
about 3%. 

“To meet the situation 
there must be close co- 
operation between the rev- 
enue and the expense con- 
trolling bodies—The Inter- 
state Commerce Commis- 
sion and the United States 
Railroad Labor Board—the 
one to adjust rates on as 
fair basis as possible to 
produce an adequate return 
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upon investment and_ the 
other to contro! wages, tak- 
ing into consideration the 
living cost and so as to 
permit the carriers to 





The motor-truck, which more and more is becoming 
a serious competitor to the railroads, especially with 


regard to short-haul traffic. 
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Uncle Sam Gets “His” First 


Which Explains Why the Investor Often 
Gets Little and Sometimes Nothing 


By THEODORE M. KNAPPEN 


fy NHE studious investor will find much of gross income, after paying taxes, he 
# material for reflection in the would stay out of combination businesses, 
~ Analysis, recently issued by the In- that is, businesses that have so many dif- 
nal Revenue Bureau, of statistics of ferent interests that it is not possible to 
ome for 1919. Here as nowhere else distribute them among the well-defined 
will find illuminating facts regarding groups—sorts of jack-of-all trades cor- 
relative attractiveness of the different porations. Out of every gross dollar the 
ustrial groups as fields for investment. combination corporations find that they 
have only 1.57 cents after paying taxes. 
According to the same criterion the most 
inviting manufacturing field is the metal 
and metal products industry, which is 
able to keep for net income, after taxes, 
8.97 cents out of each gross income dollar. 
On this basis the food products industry 
is not. very alluring as its percentage ol 


[he analysis of corporation income is 
ried to an extent unprecedented in this 

of publication, and it is therefore 
sible to ascertain mass facts about 
ierican corporations that have never 
n available before. As virtually all of 
lustry outside of agriculture is now 
iducted in the corporate form, the 
alysis of corporation income is that 
all industry except agriculture. 


net to gross, after deducting taxes, is 
only 2.69. Taking all the groups—manu- 
facturing as well as agricultural, mining 
and service—the bankers head the list in 
ability to squeeze net income out of 
gross; they manage to keep 9.21 per cent 
of every income dollar that comes their 
way. The merchants are near the bottom 
of the list in this respect with a per- 
centage of 3.99. 


Regarding industrial corporations as a 
,hole, it is somewhat surprising to learn 
it in the boom year of 1919 there were 
110,564 corporations out of the total num- 

reporting, 320,198, that had no net 
ome, but on the contrary accumulated 
deficit of almost a billion dollars, al- 
ugh their gross income approached 
2,000,000,000. The Results 
The remaining 209,634 corporations had Construction is popularly supposed to 
total net income of $9,411,000,000 out je a greedy industry but after it has 
a total gross of $88,261,000,000. Judg- paid Uncle Sam nearly half of its net 
ng by the percentage of corporations re- income it can keep for itself only 3.35 per 
rting net incomes, the leather and cent of its gross income. Outside the 
ither products industry is the least pre- combinations no other group gives up so 
rious and agriculture the most pre- jarge a proportion of its net income for 
rious field for investment. While 87.61 federal taxation. The metal industries 
r cent of the leather companies did well jaye a net of 12.35 per cent of the gross 
ough to pay federal income taxes only pefore deducting federal taxes (war and 
3.53 per cent of the agricultural corpora- excess profits and income) and 8.97 after- 
ms kept out of the red ink. So in 1919 wards; food, 3.76 and 2.69, respectively ; 
e agricultural investor had only about eather and leather products, 12.66 and 
ie chance in two of being in a money- 83 while food products drop to 3.76 
iking company, whereas the leather in- nq 2.69. Such public services as the 
stor had almost 88 chances out of a professions, amusements, hotels, etc., are 
hundred of winning. commonly supposed to be profiteers par 
excellence, but they only have seven cents 
in every dollar of gross income to show 
If one were to determine his investment to the federal tax collector and he takes 
‘cording to the percentage of net income away 1.43 cents of that. 


no 


oe tneaw « 


“Combination” Businesses 


A somewhat different story is told by 
the table, herewith reprinted, which shows 
the relation among other things of net 
income to invested capital. To take one 
instance; the food industry which is only 
able to keep 2.69 cents out of every dollar 
of gross income away from the U. S. tax 
man manages to make 24.24 on its in- 
vested capital and has to give only about 
a quarter of that to Uncle Sam. An ex- 
amination of this table will reveal some 
interesting disparities in the relation of 
the rate of net income to invested capital 
and the percentage of total tax to net in- 
come, 


The Pay of Corporation Officers 


When it comes to a scrutiny of the 
compensation of corporation officers there 
appears an explanation in some degree of 
the smaller net incomes of some of the 
industrial groups. The public service 
group—professional, amusements. hotels, 
etc.—is the most considerate of its officers, 
allowing them 5.11 cents out of every 
gross dollar. The printing and publishing 
business comes next with a “cut” of 4.30 
cents in the hundred for its officers. If 
the canny investor would prefer to entrust 
his funds to the industrial group that is 
stingiest with its officers, judging by the 
relation of their salaries to gross income, 
he will align himself with the packers, 
millers and other food producers, who 
make their officers get along with only 
73 of a cent in the dollar of gross in- 
come. The rubber people vie with the 
food men in this respect, for they let 
their officers have only .82 of a cent in 
the hundred cents of gross. 

It appears from the analysis that the 
domestic taxes—state and local—paid by 
corporations amount to almost a billion 
dollars, or 0.93 per cent, of their gross 
income. As the federal taxes paid on in- 
come are 2.18 per cent of the gross in- 
come, the tax collectors get 3.11 per cent 
of the gross income of corporations. 

(Continued on page 804.) 




















CORPORATIONS REPORTING INVESTED CAPITAL DISTRIBUTED BY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS, 

CALENDAR YEAR 1919, 

War-profits of net of total | 
and income to tax 
Invested Net Income excess-profits invested to net 
Industrial groups. Number, capital. income. tax. tax. Total tax. capital. income. 
Agricultural and related industries............. 4,011 $763,001, 652 $93,040,085 $7,415,209 $11,703,740 $19,118,949 12.19 20.55 
Be GRE GUNMEN. cwcccccciccccccccccsccccs 4,708  4,241,411,360 430,377,300 37,597,823 37,208,777 74,806,600 10.15 17,38 
TERGUTEED cccnscccccccccccccccseccececceee 48,916 26,191,665,260 5,209,784,117 414,268,683 941,341,358 1,355,610,041 19,89 26.03 
CEE scudeecencéepovansvecpscecesceetoce 5,238 608,833,976 154,528,376 8,796,130 55,772,370 64,568,500 25.59 41.78 
Transportation and other public utilities...... . 12,565 14,847,505,970 947,869,647 86,982,718 42,032,203 129,014,921 6.38 18.61 
tT ot cnhisiee re taweeimanden ot emnubenid ie 54,296  7,158,955,264 1,420,989,486 107,754,968 254,765, 656 362,520,624 19.85 25.51 

Public service — Professional, a ts, ho- 

GE, GO cccccecdcccaccesccocccccscocccece 10,983 891,492,027 121,394,339 8,558,342 15,548,172 24,106,514 13,62 19.86 
Finance, banking, insurance, etc............... 7,018 10,879,884,714 817,002,619 56,698,460 49,759,694 106,458,154 7.87 13.08 
Combinations, predominant indust not ascer- 7 

tainable . Ls abidbeedtedins the ~ sesecsdeoses 4,177 1,030,040,510 169,434,119 8,203,684 17,023,840 25,827,524 10.62 23.60 
Concoras im Meauidation.......0..ccceccscccsccce 97 20,673,884 1,210,599 83,403 130,497 213,900 5.86 17.67 

| DURE GUUETEED. ccccccscccccccccscccceses Recs 32 1,886,531 189,267 11,741 2,776 14,517 7.38 10.42 
| Total reporting invested capital.......... 192,087 $66,190,351,148 $9,805,769,954 $736,971,161 $1,425,289,083 $2,162,260,244 14.07 23.24 
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Dividends 


Why Work for All is a Guaranty of Steady 


By JAMES J. DAVIS, U. S. Secretary of Labor 


about the hard times that have 

been upon us for now nearly two 
years is the calmness, patience and 
restraint with which the manual labor- 
ing people have met the severest trial 
that has been put upon them within 
the memory of any man now living. 
There are figures which indicate that 
possibly 5,000,000 persons ordinarily 
classed as wage-earners have been out 
of work during the last two years. Yet 
there have been no bread riots, no in- 
surrections of the starving, no capitula- 
tion to the communists and revolu- 
tionaries. 

These humble millions have stood 
fast as their savings have melted away 
before enforced idleness; 
and as the savings of some 
have become exhausted they 
have been taken into the 
fold by their more fortu- 
nate brethren. A single 
worker in a family has held 
the fort for all, and work- 
ing friend has stood by 
workless friend, which, by 
the way, is one more proof 
that a large family, far from 
being a drag on the work- 
ingman, is a positive asset, 


To. most impressive thing to me 


because it increases the 
chances that at least one, 
and maybe more, in the 


family will find work during 
the depression. These sturdy 
people have fought gloom 
just as courageously as they 


have fought actual hard- 
ship. They have met the 
darkest industrial night of 


years with the grim humor 
and jests of veterans going 
into battle. 


How Savings Helped 


But with all their forti- 
tude and powers of endur- 
ance and with all their 
sanity and common sense 
our working people would 
not have been able to come 
so calmly through these 
trying times if it had not 
been that these lean years 





were preceded by the most _prosper- 
ous years they had ever’ known. 
War is to be deplored but there 
is no denymz that our working 


peorite never knew such good times as 
they knew from 1915 on to 1920. It is 
true that a!! of them devoted a large 
part of their unusual earnings in those 
fat years to immediate satisfaction of 
long pent-up wants and yearnings and 
that their standard of living was _ad- 
vanced to costlier levels. But we now 
know that most of them put something 
by out of their increased earnings. Our 
working people entered the hard times 
better fortified in health and well-being 
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and savings than ever before in like 
crises. For the first time millions had 
enjoyed what I call a saving wage, as 
opposed to a living wage. It is hard 
to see them part with these savings to 
help carry the burden of the hard times 
for the country as a whole instead of 
keeping them for their declining years, 
but the country may well be thankful 
that for some years we were on a Sav- 
ing-wage basis. 


The Living Wage 


Employers and investors ought to 
learn a lesson from these facts. If 
your investment is still intact, if your 
business has been able to keep afloat 
in these parlous times, if depression has 





HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 
United States Secretary of Labor 


not become anarchy and chaos, it is 
largely because our working people had 
a saving wage during a period of about 
five years. The lesson that should be 
learned is that advantage must not be 
taken of the lower wages that must 
inevitably come—and are coming—with 
lower prices to drive the natural process 
to an unnatural extreme. When a man 
is on the run it is easy to keep him so; 
when wages have to go down, it is 
easy to push them too far. Let us see 
that as the prices of commodities de- 
cline the price of labor shall be kept 
parallel with them, so that we shall not 
have to wipe out the margin between 
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a living wage and a saving wage. 

It has always seemed to me that a 
tremendous factor in prosperity is a 
generously paid working class. Ex- 
cessive profits and dividends if wrung 
out of business at the expense of labor 
are the death of prosperity. On what 
does industrial production and commer- 
cial activity depend except upon con- 
sumption? And upon what does 
consumption depend? Plainly upon the 
purchasing power of individual con- 
sumers. Now, who are the great mass 
of the consumers in our country ex- 
cept the wage-earners? They number 
something like 40,000,000, and with their 
families make up all but an infinitesimal 
part of the population. Add only five 
cents a day to their pur- 
chasing capacity and you in- 
crease consumption by {$2,- 
000,000 a day or $600,000,000 
a year. 

The country languishes 
today because millions are 
out of work, working on 
part time or at too greatly 
reduced wages. If some 
magician should put all 
these people at work to- 
morrow on saving wages 
the country would be auto- 
matically prosperous the 
day after tomorrow, for on 
that day they would begin 
to increase consumption and 
buy accordingly. Smaller 
profits and lower dividends, 
if need be, to keep labor 
prosperously employed, are 
more profitable in the long 
run than high profits and 


high dividends extracted 
from the necessities of 
labor. You will have a 


quicker turn-over and you 
will not have an explosion 
when the inevitable let-up 
comes, 


Employers More 
_Liberal-Minded 

I am glad to be able to 
say that employers are 
more inclined to take the 
broad view than ever be- 
fore. The outlook for the advancement of 
labor is better today than it has 
ever been in the forty years of my asso- 
ciation with its cause. Every man who 
is interested in anything today is inter- 
ested in human beings, and most of 
all interested in the wage earner. When 
wrong is done to the wage earner, the 
whole country is interested and public 
opinion comes to his defense. Some 
irresponsible agitators have accused our 
employers of having organized to take 
advantage of these times to reduce 
American workmen to a condition of 
bondage. It is not only wrong to say 
so; it is wicked. 
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On the other hand it is true that a few 
employers of the hard-boiled variety have 
aken this period when jobs are scarce 
| the workingman is at disadvantage to 
rvak down their workers’ organizations. 
seems to these people to be a good 
ime to even up old scores, to revenge 
» mselves for the high wages they were 

ced to pay a year or two ago, and see 
it that such a wage scale never obtains 

in. The peril in this speaks for itself. 


A Strong Bulwark 


The patience, the intelligence, the high 
rit of our millions of workers consti- 
the strongest bulwark we have 
inst the wild forces we have seen 
work in Russia for the past four 
irs. Our American workers would 
ver commit themselves to such lunatic 
lies, no matter what 
, 7 + 
the provocation. But to 
owbeat them now, to 


— oe orp 





atack their organiza- 
ms, will breed new 
ievances that can 


ily slow up business 
-overy at a time when 
vaited common effort 
a one will put us back 
on the road to recov- 


"5m - 


y. 

We must guard this 
immense asset of a 
yal steady non-revo- 
lutionary working 
population. What other 
great country in the 
western world has it to- 
day? It makes us the 
real hope of the world 
: these upset days. The 
irest way to maintain 


it is to reward it with the certainty of 
a saving wage. Perhaps we can not 
completely overcome the cycles of ac- 
tivity and lethargy in business but it 
ought to be within the organizing 
capacity of America to provide the 
faithful worker with work, so that there 
may be taken out of his life that haunt- 
ing fear of the morrow, which clouds 
his life from his apprentice days to his 
grave. 

Employers must yield to this aim. 
Investors must yield to it. No one 
who looks over the field of American 
industrial life with fairness can possibly 
deny that the men of dividends have 

been much more secure, and the men 

of wages much less secure. Give the 





worker a proper saving wage, and let 
him invest his savings, and let the differ- 
ence between men be the difference be- 
tween dividends and not the difference 
between the dividend and the wage. 

I know there is much railing at the 
workers who have been able to hold onto 
their jobs because they have not agreed 
with enthusiasm to the reductions in wages 
that are decreed in the long run by the 
reductions in commodities. Who would? 
Has the investor been rejoiced over reduced 
dividends? Why expect the workingman to 
hail with satisfaction lower wages, even if 
they do not mean lower purchasing power? 
Yet the calmness with which large groups of 
our population have accepted decreases in 
nominal wages has been admirable. Such 
resistance as there is 
may prove a blessing 
in disguise by operat- 
ing to check wage re- 
duction before it goes 
too far. 

In the past the cap- 
tains of industry have 
thought too much of 
the investor and too 
little of the worked. On 
the who this concern 
for the investor as com- 
pared with the worker 
has been bad for the 
former instead of good. 
The surest guaranty of 
steady dividends in this 
country is steady work 
for the workers. Keep 
the workers working 





HERE? 
A scene from the Russian Revolution which plunged the Russian people 
into the greatest disaster in history 


CAN THIS HAPPEN 





and you will keep on 
cutting coupons. Let us 
divide the new prosperity 
equitably. 


BROKERAGE HOUSE FAILURES SINCE NOVEMBER, 1921 


The Cleaning Up Process in the Past Few Months Has Resulted 
in the Failure of Over 60 Brokerage Firms, Most 


“MINCE November, 1921, when Tue 
S MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET inaugu- 
rated its campaign against the bucket- 
1ops, sixty brokerage firms failed up to 
larch 11. Several others have been 
Ided to the list since that time, making 
total of over sixty failures. The com- 
ined liabilities incurred in these failures 
mount to over $27,000,000 and the esti- 
mated assets at about $17,000,000 leaving 
total deficit of $10,000,000. This, how- 
ver, by no means, includes the total loss 
f investors as they must have lost at 
ast several times that amount before the 
rms with which they were doing “busi- 
ess” were exposed and they were driven 
rom the Street. The bucketshops prob- 
bly took over $50,000,000 from innocent 
nvestors last year. 

It is accepted that the great majority 
f the firms listed on the accompanying 
able belonged to the bucketshop class and 
is such their failures and their subse- 
uent removal from the scene of their 
former operations must be considered a 
wholesome development so far as the 
nancial community at large is concerned. 
t is sincerely trusted that the remaining 
rms of this category who have not yet 

(Continued on page 799.) 
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of Whom Were Bucket-Shops 


























Date of Estimated [Estimated 
Failure Firm Liabilities Assets 
Nov. 2, Franklin A. Norton & C $100,000 $25,000 
Nov. 29. Daniels & Co.............. : 75,000 5,000 
Dec. 22. Joseph B. Clarke & Co.... 100 000 20,000 
Dec. 28. McCory & Co. (one indicted) 75,000 2,000 
Dec. 30. E. W. Wagner & Co....... . $8,000,000 7,000,000 
Jan. 16. E. D. Dier & Co........... . 3,500,000 150,000 
Jam. 21. E. E. Kohn & Co......... os . 500,000 RS Ht 
Jan. J. D. Sugarman & Co. (one indicted) 600 006 150,000 
Jan. 31. E. J. Cal ee ES AOE ; 200,000 10,000 
Feb. 14. Crawford, Patton & Cannon 3,300,000 3,000,000 
Feb. 15. Anderson, Brown & Co 100,000 56,000 
No 17. R. H. MacMasters => 700,000 30,000 
Feb. i ‘o —wasekes j.. ‘@enenen 
Feb. 20. Kohler, Bremer & Co 500,000 150,000 
Feb. 23. Pe Reteseccevese 700,000 156,000 
Feb. 23. S. S. Ruskay & Co.... 2,500,000 1,500,000 } 
Feb. 23. James W. Ball & Co. 150,000 10,000 | 
Feb. 23. ins & Dias........ 100,000 65,000 | 
Feb. 25. Sullivan. . 25,000 3,000 | 
Feb. 2. , Robles & Smith 20,000 5,000 
Feb. %. A. R. Smith & Co..... 75,000 2,000 
Feb. 25. H. Cowley & Co 100,000 40,000 
Feb. 27. Mosher & Wallace 175,000 150,000 
Feb. 27. Gamble & Yates 70,000 20,000 
Feb. 27. Shewry & Falkland...... 60,006 25,000 
Feb. 28. H. A. Cochrane & Co.. 0,000 10,600 | 
Feb. 28. Morton Lachenbruch & Co 106,000 
Feb. 28. PG ina cauns 106,000 25,000 
Feb. 2. Howell & Wales.......... 506 000 400,008 
Mar. 2. Scott & Stump............ 300 000 270,000 
Mar. 3. George W. Kendrick 3d & Co 3,787,600 3 
Mar. 3. A. Bertrand & 200,600 180,000 
Mar. 3. C. James & Co 200 000 100,000 | 
Mar. 4. E. H. Clarke & Co......... 400,000 256,006 
Mar. 6. Varco & Co 100,000 40,000 
Mar. 7. Charles H. Clarkson & Co 145,000 70,000 
Mar. 8 Alva Goodwin & Co 18,000 15,000 
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Foreign Trade and Securities 


What Does German Competition in Steel 


‘Amount To? 


Difficulties Faced by German Steel Manufacturers and Why Germany 
Is Not So Much of a Factor in Steel as Generally Supposed 


Representative Abroad of The Magazine of Wall 


HE question has come before every 
thoughtful business student of inter- 
national conditions, “Why is it that 
Germany is not a more dangerous com- 
petitor in the world market, in view of 
its low. labor .and material costs?” Let 
us see why, in the case of a dominant: in- 
dustry like metallurgy, for if “blood and 
iron” was once the slogan of Germany’s 
statesmen, “coal and iron” was just as 
surely the watchword of her business men. 
First, for the facts of the case." It is 
evident that the German steel industry is 
facing an imminent slump, though like 
anything connected with German business 
it is a peculiar and paradoxical kind of 
slump. Prices are going up all the time, 
the last increase being one of 10%; order- 
books are full up until well into the sum- 
mer, deliveries cannot be made fast enough 
to suit customers, and yet there is a slump. 
The fact is that the domestic trade has 
practically gone out of the market: the 
buying competition from abroad, armed 
with the terrible weapon of the “valuta” 
or high exchange rate, has driven prices 
up to a point where the German steel in- 
dustry must stand or fall by its export 

trade. 

The Situation Changes 


Now, for the first time in months, the 
export trade is going back on it. Realizing 
the shortage of raw material in Germany, 
foreign buyers refuse to give orders which 
are to be filled at an uncertain time, at an 
uncertain price, and so the German mills 
are getting all the opportunity in the world 
to get rid of their backlog of unfilled 
orders. 

Then there is the matter of price. In 
practically all of the big commercial na- 
tions prices are going down; in Germany 
they are going up and up. It takes no 
Euclid to figure out that when two ob- 
jects, or price systems, keep on moving 
toward each other from opposite direc- 
tions, one going up and the other down, 
they will eventually meet or at any rate 
get quite close to each other. This is 
what is happening to German prices com- 
pared with the world level. They have not 
met as yet; but they are sufficiently close 
to one another for the foreign buyer to be 
finicky about delivery dates, fixity of con- 
tract, and other considerations that he did 
not notice before in the awe-struck con- 
templation of enormous price differentials. 
So it comes about that for ship-plates, for 
instance, it is about as cheap and a good 
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By MAX GOLDSTEIN 


deal more satisfactory to buy from Great 
Britain than from Germany; and whenever 
transportation costs loom very large, as for 
instance in much recent business with 
China and India, the United States and 
England have been successfully competing 
with Germany, both in considerations of 
price and otherwise. 

Then there is the fact of Germany’s 
definite lack of raw materials, particularly 
coal. It so happens that the coal-produc- 
ing countries have.all relatively high ex- 
change rates as compated with Germany, 
hence the German steelmaker pays through 
the nose in Czecho-Slovak crowns or 
British pounds sterling for coal to keep 
his factories running. It is a known fact 
that were it not for heavy recent pur- 
chases of English coal, in spite of its 
enormous cost as measured in marks, 
German steel mills would have had to close 
down by the dozen. Naturally, this does 
not bring down the production costs any, 
and is another link in the vicious circle of 
high prices. 

Of course in all German accounts of 
the situation, France is the villain of the 
piece, it being represented that everything 
would be all right if it were not for the 
coal payments in kind which France de- 
mands as part of the reparations due her. 
Whether the total amount of these de- 
liveries is sufficient to make all the dif- 
ference is highly doubtful. In one point, 
however, there is a certain truth in the 
contention that these deliveries are noxious 
to German industry. 


Poor Position of German Railroads 


It concerns the highly ticklish matter of 
railroad freight traffic in Germany. So 
badly have the railroads broken down that 
in many industries, notably sugar and fer- 


‘tilizer, there is an actual dearth of these 


commodities in the consuming centers 
whereas they are piling up and choking the 
sources of production from lack of suffi- 
cient cars to take them away. The Ger- 
mans contend that by the time the rail- 
roads are through conveying coal for the 
reparations account and for their own 
needs, there are not enough coal cars left 
to form a toy train, and that it is this 
more than anything else which is cutting 
down production at the mines. 

This matter of coal is of the very first 
importance in gauging the present and 
prospects of the German steel industry: 
it concerns prices, deliveries, and produc- 


Street - 


tion capacity. It is especially significant 
when compared with the relations of the 
coal to the steel industry in other coun- 
tries. In England and France the rail 
roads concede lower rates to steel prod- 
ucts, especially if destined for export, and 
coal for steel-making is purposely made 
cheaper to allow the domestic steel indus- 
tries to compete better. In Germany, or 
the contrary, there is a heavy tax on coa! 
production, a tax which has recently been 
doubled; the tax on gross sales has re- 
cently been increased, and in general pro- 
duction costs due directly to Government 
activity have greatly hampered the success- 
ful competition of the German steel in- 
dustry. 

Apart from coal, the railroad traffic situ- 
ation in Germany is ina desperate way. Old 
equipment is being used until it literally 
falls to pieces on the tracks, a double 
handicap, inasmuch as the steel industry is 
deprived of one of its big customers and 
hampered in its deliveries to other custom- 
ers at the same time. The recurrent epi- 
demics of grippe have been particularly 
severe on the railroad workers, owing to 
the exposure incidental to the work, and 
the spectacular strike now ended has of 
course made matters much worse. 

Under the circumstances it is not to 
be wondered at, to cite only one preg- 
nant example, that German shipbuilders 
complain that a good deal of German 
ship construction is either being held 
up indefinitely or is being turned over 
to British shipyards. When things get 
to such a point, it is evident that the 
danger of destructive German competi- 
tion in at least this very important 
sphere is about as real as the Kaiser’s 
1914 dinner in Paris. 

Where materials are scarce and dear, 
and labor plentiful and cheap, as in Ger- 
many today, there will evidently be a 
tendency to concentrate more and more on 
highly-finished steel products, such as ma- 
chinery and motors, as the slump pro- 
gresses in the unfinished and semi-finished 
lines. The way this has worked out in 
recent months is illustrated by the follow- 
ing table: 

Exports OF MACHINERY, 1921. 
(In 000s of Marks) 
Nov. Dec. 
808,812 1,103,438 
(In Metric Tons) 
26,626 27,989 37,484 

Corresponding figures for the exports of 
pig iron, steel shapes, plates, bars, etc., 
show an irregular but important decline. 
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The price changes that had so much to do 
with this development may be judged from 
the fact that German hematite iron sold for 
7914 marks before 1914 and on Feb. 1 of 
this issue the quotation was 3,979 marks. 

And the tendency toward higher prices 
still rules unchecked, merely as a matter 
»f production costs. Freights and taxes 
are being continually increased, the wage 
lemands of the workers are being con- 
tinually revised upwards, and the uncer- 
tainty as to coal prices is such that a 
sliding schedule of iron and ,steel half- 
product prices has been published, with 
the approval of the German Iron and 
Steel Institute, which quite simply bases 
the price of these products on the market 
price of coal at the date of the contract. 


Readjustment Begins 


The simple fact of the case is that 
economic laws have at last started their 
working. It is a thoroughly unreasonable 
and unstable state of affairs when the 
price level in a country like Germany, 
with trade connections all over the world, 
hence engaged in the world economic sys- 
tem, should be one-fifth of the general 
price level. Either world prices must come 
down or German prices, measured in their 
own or in foreign currency, must go up, 
to preserve the equilibrium of the entire 
system; as a matter of fact, both have 
happened simultaneously, And the fact 
that the German price level is still so far 
below that of the world in general indi- 
cates that the process of readjustment and 
equilibrization has only begun. For in- 
stance, at pre-war rates of exchange, the 
pre-war price for German hematite iron 
quoted above amounts to roughly $19.80; 
the February, 1922, price, at February ex- 
change rates, is about $19.89, while the 
world price has not yet reached the pre- 
war level, measured in gold currency, as 
the German price has. 

So much for the purely economic causes 
of the difficulties of the German steel 
manufacturer, and the reasons why he can- 
not compete so dangerously with the steel 
producers of nations whose exchange and 
price level stand higher. Outside of the 
economic structure, however, owing to the 
peculiar political conditions prevailing in 


Germany today, there has been built up a 
whole administrative superstructure of 
regulation and control, both by their own 
Government and by the Allies, which 
manufacturers claim is doing more to hurt 
them than all the facts stated previously 
put together. 

For instance, the regulation of German 
exports, oyer the western frontier, as car- 
ried out by the French authorities at Bad 
Ems, outside of the tremendous burden of 
bureaucracy and red tape involved, in- 
cludes also the maintenance of certain fixed 
minimum export prices, well above the 
German internal price level, so as to make 
sure that there is no “dumping” going on. 
This means making public property of 
German price-fixing methods, which allows 
their competitors of other countries to 
estimate what the fixed German minimum 
export price will have to be in any given 
case, and bid just under that figure. In 
such a situation of course the German is 
underbid without a chance at a comeback. 


Risk Assumed by German Exporters 


Another regulation that exercises just as 
detrimental an effect is the German Gov- 
ernment’s requirement that export invoices 
be made out in foreign currencies, not in 
marks. The purpose of this measure is to 
secure as much exchange as possible of 
foreign countries, and so avoid the neces- 
sity of bidding for bills of exchange in the 
open market with its accompanying dis- 
astrous bidding down of the mark. The 
practical effect of it, however, is to put 
the entire burden of the risk of foreign ex- 
change fluctuations on to the German ex- 
porter, while his foreign customer, dealing 
only in his own currency in the transaction, 
is not worried about exchange rates. The 
requirement also means that if delivery is 
delayed by strikes, transportation difficul- 
ties, lack of materials, or such reasons, the 
seller not only has to cover the exchange 
he has bought, but is also liable for dam- 
ages (in the foreign currency, of course), 
or may have to sacrifice his goods at a 
loss on top of it all. That this is not 
merely a theoretical difficulty is shown by 
the numerous recent cases of this order 
which have come up, especially since the 
complete tie-up of the railroads through 








THE KRUPP WORKS AT ESSEN 


the strike which occurred recently. 

Add to this the difficulty of getting ex- 
port licenses through the slow-moving 
Government committees, the high export 
taxes imposed on certain lines, and the 
growing tendency all over the world to 
raise tariff barriers against German “dump- 
ing” (naturally, several months after the 
practical possibility of such “dumping” has 
disappeared), and it will be seen why none 
of the terrible things are happening which 
it was predicted would happen as soon as 
Germany got under way producing again. 


German Producers Handicapped 


As things stand now, German producers 
are not much cheaper than anybody else, 
they cannot deliver speedily nor on fixed 
dates, and they cannot count on a fixed 
price basis to work on. In addition they 
have to face the fact that everywhere else 
prices and wages are going down, while 
in Germany they are going up. 

What this means to the American 
manufacturer is that he is freed of the 
bugaboo of German competition, inso- 
far as the steel industry is representa- 
tive of conditions at large; on the other 
hand, in the more highly finished grades 
of steel goods and in special steels he 
has still to count on heavy opposition 
from his German competitor. 

In the light of these facts, it would ap- 
pear that American competitors of German 
steel interests, and, in fact, many other 
lines where Americans come into compe- 
tition with the Germans is not so serious 
a factor as generally supposed. The fact 
is that the Germans are not in a position 
to compete efficiently with foreigners on 
the present basis and that Germany is not 
likely to become a real factor in world 
trade for many years to come. She has 
not only lost markets in which she for- 
merly was supreme but many of the 
products which she used to be excellent in 
manufacturing are now made just as well 
by others. Whether this is a permanent con- 
ditiou. remains to be seen but it is obvious 
that under present conditions Germany re- 
mains under a great handicap and that she 
will remain a more or less impotent figure 
in world trade until the unfavorable ele- 
ments in her situation. are cleared up. 





Panorama of all the Krupp workshops as seen from the tower of the Administration Building. 
In these various workshops are being manufactured today all kinds of iron and steel products—including machinery, motor 
trucks, surgical instruments, Diesel engines, moving picture machines and other articles of peace—all of them made by the 
same workmen who made munitions of war. 
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By MORRISON MARSH 


Canadian Securities as Investments 


Canada the Land of Promise—The American Dollar at a Smaller 
Premium—Present Position and Prospects for Canadian Securities 





MERICAN investors hold over 
$750,000,000 worth of Canadian ex- 
ternal securities. Over $75,000,000 
worth of Canadian bonds were sold in the 
United States during the year 1921. Ac- 
cording to a recent estimate by the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa, at 
least fifty per cent of the capital invested 
in Canadian manufacturing enterprises is 
owned by Americans. In 1918 only thirty- 
four per cent of the capital invested in 
these enterprises was American owned. 
Obviously therefore Uncle Sam has a 
large stake in Canada. Conservative esti- 
mates place the total investment of Amer- 
ican capital in Canada at close to a billion 
and a half dollars. And the total has 
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grown from year to year. This is appar- 
ent not only from the growth of the sales 
of Canadian bonds in this market during 
the past three years but from even a 
casual study of the remarkable increase in 
the proportion of Canadian industrial se- 
curities held in the United States. 

It is this fact, the fact that so many 
careful American investors have invested 
their capital in Canada, that justifies the 
belief, now apparently very widely held 
in the United States that Canada holds 
very real opportunities for the American 
investor. They have undoubtedly invested 
their capital in the Dominion only after 
the most careful investigation and 
thought; there must be very real reasons 
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which promises almost unlimited develop- 
ment. It still is a land of opportunity, a 
land where conditions are somewhat the 
same as they were in the latter part of the 
nineteenth century in the United States. 

Then Canada, it must not be forgotten, 
lies within easy reach of one of the rich- 
est markets in the world, the United 
States. The demands of this market are 
fast overtaking, in many directions, the 


why they have consistently over a period 
of many years increased their holdings of 
Canadian securities. What are these rea- 
sons ? 
Canada—tThe Land of Opportunity 
To even a casual observer of security 


ability of the producer of raw materials 
to satisfy the market. The United States 
has been reckless in the past with her 
wealth. Her forest and her farms have 
been depleted to an extent that is not gen- 
erally appreciated even in the United 





States. This time is not far off, for in- 
stance, according to the Bureau of Forestry 
at Washington, when, practically all of 
newsprint used in the United States must 
be imported. The newspaper publishers 
of the United States are already, as most 


value the reasons are not hard to find. 
First, Canada, alongside the United 
Sates is a comparatively unexploited coun- 
try. Its rich resources have hardly been 
touched in spite of the unusual progress 
the country has made in the last few 





























years. Its future, economically, is still one Americans know, largely dependent upon 
THE TREND IN CANADIAN STOCKS 
Div. Dec. 31, 1921 Mar. 15, 1922 
Abitibi Power & Paper Co... ...........0..0005s $3 30% 39 
Bell Telephone Co. of Canada..............--.. 8% 103% 105 
We The BS Gai, GOMOD ccccccscccccccteccccces 10 plus 10% 106 110 
CD SI, IRD coc cccccccccccceccictes 6% 55 57 
Canada Cement, preferred ...............0000055 7% 90 92 
on nc0 camestetecescseceesesics 7% 69 79% 
Canadian General Electric Co................... 8 plus 20 S.B.* 95 94 
SED CED Dv vecccssvcsscessvecevcsccces 8% 59% 70% 
Dominion Textile Co., common.................-. 12% 56 57 
Dominion Iron & Steel Corp., preferred.......... 1% 60 72 
National Breweries, common .................+++ 12% 56 57 
Spanish River Pulp & Paper, preferred.......... 7% 69% 83 
BURMIREG, GOURD ccccccccccccsscessvececcscces 8 plus 2% 100 102 
Price Bros., COMMON ........ ec ceee eens eecceune 1% plus 2/5% 33 384 
Wahoo Waes., BOePes~OE ccccccccccsccccccccese ce 1% 85 we 
St. Lawrence Flour Mills, common............... 6 plus 1% 68 80 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co...........+.....+ 1% 104 105 
Sherwin Williams Co. preferred...............-- 7% 88 95 
Wagamagamack Pulp & Paper Co., common...... $3 p.s 36 44 
EE TE ccc cecnscunccescdegscnestecengece 6% 73 80 
*Stock bonus. 
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Canada for their newsprint. This depend- 
ence will increase. Then as Secretary 
Hoover recently pointed out, the United 
States, will likely within a comparatively 
short number of years cease to be an ex- 
porter of foodstuffs. Already the avail- 
able surplus for export is growing smaller 
year by year. In a few short years our 
production of foodstuffs will suffice only 
for domestic consumption. A few years 
more, a very few if authorities are to be 
trusted, and the United States will be a 
large importer of foodstuffs. Then Can- 
ada, as she did during the war years, will 
pour into the United States hundreds of 
million dollars worth of foodstuffs. 

The result? One result will be amaz- 
ing prosperity and an unprecedented period 
of development in Canada. How great 
that development will be can be partially 
appreciated by a study of the development 
in recent years of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry in the Province of Quebec. Or 
by a study of the increase in the wealth 
and purchasing power of the Canadian 
agricultural districts when the fortunes of 
war threw the American market open to 
the farmers of Canada. 

As one Westerner said to the writer the 
other day, the American frontier is now 
in Canada. Winnipeg, the capital of Mani- 
toba, is proud of calling itself, “the gate- 
way to the last Great West.” And both 
statements are true. Both suggest to the 
American investor with vision the future 
possibilities for profit in Canada, possi- 
bilities comparable to the possibilities of 
the United States at the close of the Civil 
War. 


A Field for Investment 


It is this vision of the future of Canada, 
that the American investor must hold in 
his mind in considering the possibilities 
of the Dominion as a field for investment. 
He must not be deceived by temporary 
business depression that holds the Do- 
minion in its grip. Canada like the United 
States is slowly recovering from the 
effects of the war. While the worst is 
apparently past, the process of recovery is 
not yet complete. But in spite of this fact 
the foundations of Canadian commerce 
and finance are solid. The courage and 
ability with which her people surmounted 
the difficulties of the war period guar- 
antee her future, if the richness of her 
natural resources and her closeness to the 
American markets and her popularity 
with the American investor do not. 

And it is in the light of these facts that 
one must study the recent behaviour of 
the Canadian security markets and the 
present prices of Canadian securities. 
One must ask not, “Can IT expect large 
profits in a short time if I buy Canadian 
securities?” but, “If I buy carefully se- 
lected Canadian securities, can I be as- 
sured of a fair return on my money by 
this time next year?” 






































THE TREND IN CANADIAN 
BONDS 
—— Prices —__ 
Deo. 31, Mar. 15, 
1921 1922 
Canadian Locomotive Co. €s, 87 92% 
Cedar Rapids Mfg. & Power 
Gy BD wencensesssevetece 96 96 
Dominion of Canada és..... 90 92% 
National Breweries €s..... 90 95 
Nova pee Steel & Coal 
Se Ge Secs bnginsne exdecse 74% 80 
Price 7. De chabdtenkkoe 84 85% 
Wayagamack P. & P. és... 70 77% 
—- of Canada War Loan, 
OR eer 45 97.60 
me. of Canada War Loan, 
paneeansionnseninaesing 96.50 98 
Dom. of Canada War Loan, 
Pe Te 100,60 
Dom. of Canada Victory, '22. 99.45 99.90 
Dom, of Canada Victory, '27. 99.60 101. 
Dom. of Canada Victory, '37.103.45 104.80 
Dom. of Canada Victory, "23. 99.20 99.80 
Dom. of Canada Victory, '34. 98.35 100,00 

















Long Pull Possibilities 


Thus obviously the writer believes that 
lay with a few exceptions Canadian se- 
rities should be bought fcr the long pull. 
he marked recovery which has occurred 
the United States in the case of Canada 
is not yet taken place. Canada, because 
1¢ was in the war longer and the pro- 
wrtional size of the burden she bore dur- 
ig the war was greater, than was the 
ise with ourselves, was more profoundly 
sturbed by the cataclysm. Her recovery 
therefore slower. The slowness of this 
rocess of recovery has been increased by 

‘’r greater dependence than the United 

tates upon the European market. Mainly 

1 agricultural country, the inability of 

e Western grain-grower to market his 

heat in Europe as freely as in former 

ars, hit Canada harder than it did the 
nited States. Then it must not be for- 
itten than the British banker has been 
rom the beginning adverse to the adop- 
on of policy of rapid deflation. His 
icy in this respect has been diametric- 
lly opposed to that of the Federal Re- 

‘rve Board. While the Reserve Board 
hut down on further expansion relatively 
peaking almost over night, the British 

unker and with him the Canadian, felt 

iat a slower and more cautious policy 
as preferable. This policy has its effect 
n retarding the rate of recovery in 

‘anada. 

So, that the United States’ enact- 

vent of the Emergency Tariff measure 
ias had not a little to do with the slow- 
ress of the process of recovery in Canada 
s a fact. Cut off to a great extent from 
he markets of Europe by the exchange 
situation and the conditions of interna- 
ional trade during the past two years, the 
Sanadian farmers of the West were last 
June confronted with the Emergency 
Tariff measure which closed the American 
market to all but twenty-five per cent of 
their normal trade. 

And while internally business condi- 
tions, in spite of the signs of improvement 
which are already being commented upon 
by such men as President Hobson of the 
Steel Company of Canada, leave some- 
thing to be desired, the present uncertainty 
of the Canadian exchange market, makes 
it mecessary for the American investor 
contemplating investing money in Can- 
adian securities, to take the future value 
of the Canadian dollar in the United 
States into consideration. 

If he buys Canadian internal securities 
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now, where will the Canadian dollar be 
in six months? While predicting the 
course of the exchange market is a dan- 
gerous pastime, if so it may be called. 
Canadian bankers seem to be agreed that 
the Canadian dollar will not again sell 
at a discount of much more than six per 
cent. Some of them even feel that after 
touching five or six per cent in June and 
July, it may even before the close of the 
present year go to par.- In January of 
this year it sold at a discount of less 
than two per cent, mainly as the result of 
borrowing in the United States on the 
part of Canadian Provincial Governments 
and municipalities. As the Dominion 
Government will probably borrow rather 
heavily in this market later in the year 
at a time when the Dominion will prob- 
ably be marketing its grain, it seems 
decidedly likely that toward the close 
of the present year the Canadian dollar 
will be selling at par in the United 
States. 


The Limit of Possible Profit 
If this analysis is even approximately 
correct it would seem that this year as 
last the American investor who buys 
Canadian internal securities early in the 


‘year and holds them until the close of the 


year will profit from the increase of the 
value of the Canadian dollar toward the 
close of the year. While the profit from 
this source will not be as great as it was 
in 1921, the spread between the high and 


the iow, so far as the discount on the 
Canadian dollar in the United States is 
concerned, being much smaller this year 


than it was last, such a profit should form 
no inconsiderable part of any calculations 
regarding the future. If the ten point in- 








strain without serious results to the in- 
trinsic worth. Take, as the writer has 
attempted to do in this article, a long view 
and a broad view of their present position, 
do not be tempted altogether by the low 
prices of the securities involved but con- 
sider most carefully the earning power 
of the corporations under consideration in 
the past and their earnings power when 
normal conditions in the world return 
again. Choose those Canadian internals, 
as much as possible, whose value will be 
affected by the rapidly approaching re- 
covery in the United States and sit tight 
for six months. At the end of that time, 
it will be found that most of the Can- 
adian stocks and bonds will be materially 
higher than they are at present. 


The Trend of Security Prices 

As will be seen from the table giving 
the average price of twenty leading securi- 
ties listed on the Montreal Stock Ex- 
change, which accompanies this article, 
since Feb. 16, security prices in Canada 
have moved appreciably upward during 
the past month. The increase which has 
occurred in the case of a number of rep- 
resentative Canadian stocks and bonds is 
also clearly indicated in the other two 
tabulations which show the quotations in 
Montreal and Toronto, on December 31, 
1921 and March 15, 1922. The upward 
movement of Canadian security prices 
is apparently already well under way. 

So mucn for the general situation. If 
the writer were asked for definite recom- 
mendations, he would recommend, of 
course, in the first place as conservative 
investments of the first grade the Do- 
minion of Canada War and Victory 
Loans. They are gilt edged in every re- 














crease which occurred in the value of the spect and have almost without excep- 
WHERE CANADIAN SECURITIES WERE PLACED IN 1920 
Taken by Taken by Taken by 
Issue Amount Canada United States Gt. Britain | 
CN detest ei ace vad $113,455,500 $39,035,500 $74,420,000 teeeeee 
Municipal .......... Coenicceces Ge 49,312,496 a. encs 
EY cibuncanecemaws ; 96,500, oe aed 96,500,000 ane | 
Public Dtitity iidebieaeateodea te asieamedal 11,500, 00) 200,000 11,800,000 == cnnuees | 
SE” Nandbbenerseecéscnces 38,381, Hy 16,106,853 22,275,000 = == cnnuuene | 
Total ...... . $318, £82,081 $104, 654,849 $214,177,282 eee eee 
WHERE ‘CANADIAN SECURITIES WERE PLACED IN 1921 
Taken by Taken by Taken by | 
Issue Amount Canada United States Gt. Britain 
Government ........ . $133,488, 500 $77,082,500 $56,406,000 : te 
EE eidatek walvaneanweweseae 88,805,973 73,356,414 15,449,559 
ba tent nuscwnsinah wai aa: =—_—“(‘(‘ér mt nnn 87,000,000 $14,150,000 
Public Utility ... es 15,450,000 6,200 C00 9,250,000 as 
SEED nanvecoccccevcsvases . €1,090.345 44,909,025 13,950,000 2,431,320 
NN Tico asowesanmabe $400,184,818 $201,547,939 $182,055,559 $16,581,320 

















Canadian dollar in the United States 
during 1921 is no longer possible, a five 
or six point increase is. And in these 
days of falling returns on investments five 
or six per cent in addition to dividends 
and profits from an appreciations in 
values, is not to be passed over lightly. 
All in all therefore, the writer would 
be inclined to advise those who are willing 
to take advantage of the present depres- 
sion of security prices in Canada, in the 
light of what has already been said, to 
consider such Canadian securities as ap- 
pear to possess staying power and a good 
record. Pick the securities of enterprises 
whose position both financially and in- 
dustrially is such that they can for a few 
months more be subjected to further 


tion since the first of the year appreciated 
materially. They are very popular among 
American and large blocks of all the 
loans are held in the United States for 
investment purposes. They not only offer 
an excellent opportunity for the conserva- 
tive investment of surplus funds but due 
to the situation in the exchange market 
offer an opportunity of profiting from the 
appreciation of the Canadian dollar in the 
United States. 

Then there are the securities of the 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario. Finan- 
cially, the Province of Quebec is in splen- 
did shape. The provincially managed 
liquor trade has proved so profitable that 
it is predicted that the province will be 

(Continued on page 794.) 
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Money, Banking and Business 


Price Movement and Its Relation to Business 


By H. PARKER WILLIS and E. D. KING 
Connection Between United States Production, Exports and Prices. 


lying influences governing price 

changes have been detected, par- 
ticularly the variations in price changes 
which now exist between the various 
countries. It will now be worth while 
to discuss the basis of price movements 
in the United States, especially from 
the viewpoint of the effect produced 
upon American prices by changes in 
the volume of our exports. The prob- 
lem is thus: How does our foreign 
trade affect our prices? 

In order to arrive at a more or less 
definite conclusion with regard to the 
relationship between prices in this 
country and the export trade move- 
ment, it is essential that actual figures 
be presented showing the exact relation 
between local production and exports. 
A basis for further inference may be 
laid by comparing our production fig- 
ures with the volume of our exports. 

While the volume of production in 
this country has indubitably been on an 
advancing scale throughout the past 
century, the upward tendency has been 
most marked during the past decade. 
A statistical review brings this fact out 
more clearly. In the period previous 
to the beginning of the war—from the 
Civil War to 1914—there had been a 
slow but regular rise in production, 
owing to the increase of the popula- 
tion in this country and the growth of 
the demand of the rest of the world 
for our goods. By 1911, total pro- 
duction of the United States as esti- 
mated in dollar value had reached the 
annual figure of forty-one billion dollars 


T two previous installments, under- 


Article Ill 
By E. D. KING 








PRODUCTION VS. EXPORTS 


In Millions of Dollars 
AGRICULTURAL PRODUCTS 


Per cent of 
exports to 
production 

13.3% 
12.7% 
19.9% 


Exports 
1,176 


Production 
8,819 
9,894 1,256 

19,856 3,929 


MANUFACTURED PRODUCTS 


Per cent of 
exports to 
production 

3.3% 
2.5% 
6.7% 


1911 
1914 
1920 


Production Exports 


29,170 9€3 
34,500 972 
66,500 4,162 


MINERAL PRODUCTS 


Per cent of 
exports to 
production 

11.0% 
11.8% 
14.3% 


1911 
1914 
1920 


2,946 
3,105 
6,707 




















—an average of about $380 per capita. 
In 1914, this figure amounted to forty- 
three and a half billion dollars—an 
average of about $415 per capita. In 
1920, total wealth production in the 
United States amounted to eighty-nine 
billion dollars—an average of about 
$800 per capita. 

These figures indicate an increase of 
total annual dollar value of production 
in the United States in the decade 1911- 
1920 amounting to about 117%. 


The Volume of Exports 
Coincident with this increase in pro- 
duction, the volume of our foreign trade 








U.§. PRODUCTION IN 1920 
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increased in somewhat the same propor- 
tion. In 1911, total United States 
foreign trade, exports and imports, 
amounted to $3,439,000,000; in 1914 to 
$4,066,000,000 and in 1920, to $12,655,- 
000,000. It will be seen that the in- 
crease in foreign trade during the dec- 
ade 1911-1920 amounted to 270%. 

On the other hand the total volume 
of export trade in 1911 amounted to 


_ $1,774,000,000; in 1914, to $2,047,000,000 


and in 1920, to $7,050,000,000. This 
represented an increase of about 550% 
during the decade under discussion. 
There was thus an increase of about 
117% in wealth production in the 
United States during 1911-1920, an in- 
crease of about 270% foreign trade (ex- 
ports and imports) and an increase of 
about 550% in exports. 

Figures thus far have been furnished 
in dollars. It is worth while, however, 
to note the character of the change in 
export trade volume as measured in 
units of commodity. This has been 
done by the Federal Reserve Board 
which reviews the changes in the move- 
ment of various classes of goods as 
shown in table on next page. 

It is obvious that the increase in ex- 
ports during this period must have had 
considerable weight in increasing the 
volume of production in this country, 
but precisely how much is a question 
that must be deferred to a later point. 

In the same period, average com- 
modity prices advanced from 100 in 
1913 (approximately the same as 1911 
prices) to 233 in 1920—an advance of 
about 133% (Federal Reserve figures). 
Bradstreet’s Index gives about the same 
results, with an increase from $8.40 at 
the end of 1911 to $20.80 in April, 1920, 
which marked the highest level of prices 
during the last inflationary movement. 
The increase according to Bradstreet’s 
amounted to about 149%. 

The results in the 1911-1920 period 
are tabulated herewith: 


Increase in production 

Increase in Foreign Trade....270% 

Increase in Exports 

Increase in Average Commodity 
Prices 150% (approx.) 


These figures clearly have a _ close 
relationship. It would obviously have 
been unnecessary to take steps leading 
to the expansion of our productive 
capacity were it not for the expansion 
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f our export trade. Thus in 1911, 
tal exports of domestic products from 
he United States amounted to 4.33% 


f the total production; in 1914, it 
mounted to 4.76% and in 1920 to 
81%. This gradually increasing figure 


hows the growing share which our ex- 
orts have in our business life. Despite 
uctuations in our foreign trade which 
nust necessarily come about as the re- 
ult of conditions at any given time, it 
s evident that the trend in our exports 
s broadly upward as the result of the 
rowing participation of the world in 
the demand of products which are 
eculiarly American in origin. 

This is brought out more clearly 
through an analysis of the various 
groups of exports in relation to pro- 
duction. 


National Output and Sale 


The three great branches of our in- 
dustry are: Agriculture, minerals, and 
manufactures. In the accompanying 
table, entitled Production vs. Exports 
is indicated very clearly the relation- 
ship between the national output and 
sales abroad of the goods falling under 
these three categories. Several import- 
ant conclusions are derived from 
analysis of this table (1) that produc- 
tion in all three groups showed an up- 
ward tendency, but not in the same 
proportion and (2) that there was an 
increase in exports in all three groups, 
with the percentage of increase vary- 
ing widely. 

In the period 1911-1920 there was an 
increase in value of about 125% in 
agricultural products, accompanied at 
the same time by an increase of 50% 
in the percentage of exports to produc- 
tion. In the same period, there was an 
increase of 128% in the output of manu- 
factures, accompanied by an advance of 
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103% in the percentage of exports to 
production. In minerals, there was an 


increase of 131% in production and an 
increase of but 30% in the percentage 
of exports against production. 

It will be seen that the largest in- 
crease in production was contained in 
the mineral products group with a per- 
centage of 131, the next largest increase 
being in the agricultural products group 
with a percentage of 125, the lowest 
being the manufactures group with a 
percentage of 103. The increase in pro- 
duction was, therefore, fairly uniform 
in these three large groups, the mini- 
mum figure being 103 and the maximum 
131. The conclusion is that industrial, 
agricultural and mining effort during 
the past decade received about the same 
impetus. 

When we come to exports, the results 
are somewhat different. Thus exports 
of manufactures led the way with an 
increase of 128% in value whereas for- 
eign demand for our agricultural prod- 
ucts increased 50% and for our mineral 
products a bare 30% 

Thus, although we have held our own 
in the matter of exports of agricultural 
and mineral products, the largest gain 
has been in manufactured products. The 
large increase in the volume of our 
agricultural production at the same 
time that exports showed only «a 
moderate increase indicates that the 
domestic requirements for farm prod- 


ucts are growing at a rate to make it 
less and less possible to ship large 
quantities of foodstuffs abroad.  UlIti- 
mately, with population and _ conse- 
quently the home demand for farm 
products largely increased, the huge 
quantities which we ship abroad will 


gradually decrease until we turn from 
an exporting to an importing nation 
so far as foodstuffs are concerned. 

As suggested above, we must turn 
to our manufactured products eventu- 
ally, as the chief source of exploitation 





gree this has already been indicated by 
the fact that the upward trend of manu- 
factured exports during the past decade 
has been more sharply marked than in 
the case of the other two large groups 


of exports — farm products and 
minerals. 
In 1911, we sold abroad $639,000,000 


of finished manufacture products made 
in this country. In 1920, this amounted 
to $3,204,000,000 an increase of 400%. 
It is true, of course, that this immense 
increase in exports of manufactures was 
greatly stimulated by war and post-war 
demand. To the extent to which our 
manufactures were sold abroad to meet 
specific war demands, we shall of 
course lose that part of our foreign 
trade. Additionally, new sources of 
competition which have been created in 
the Orient, South America and Europe 
must necessarily limit temporarily the 
amount of our sales abroad so far as 
they concern manufactured products. 
Despite these handicaps, however, 
which are in effect of only a temporary 
nature, it is apparent that this nation 
which is the most highly-geared in the 
world industrially will be the one to 
which the nations of the world will 
come more and more to rely on for 
their sources of supply of finished 
manufactures. 

Dr. Julius Klein, Director of the 
United States Bureau of Domestic and 
Foreign Trade estimates that we have 
an excess manufacturing capacity 
(above domestic needs) of 20%. This 
figure must necessarily be taken not 
too literally as no method has been 
discovered to compute the exact amount 
of our surplus manufacturing capacity. 
However, assuming this figure to be 
approximately correct, it is possible to 
discover approximately the amount of 
excess manufacturing capacity by sub- 
tracting from Dr. Klein’s figure the 
6.7% (see table Production vs. Exports) 
whick represents the 1920 percentage of 











of foreign markets. To a limited de- (Continued on page 798.) 
INDEX OF VALUE OF FOREIGN TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES* 
AT 1913 PRICES 
(Monthly Average Values, 1913 — 100) 

Exports Imports 

es a ——_— A —~ 
> = moe > a -_ e.. = 
32 33 32 & 38 #%G2 23 
43 es ee = 43 me ee = 
| se Pe | ° $3 Pa 3s é 
+& eg Es 8 . e& Es 8 
a6 © 6 s& 2 “6 a 2& E 

E $5 Eg n E Ss Eg a 
8 ss So <8 & 5S a8 <3 

Fee ? a - ae Bo See & & 
az &2 = 88 g8 €S ge ®B& 
1918—Year ..... .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
19198—Year ......... 88.9 154.7 188.5 118.6 157.5 193.0 147.5 168.4 
1920—Year ......... 92.2 142.5 138.0 107.7 135.8 227.4 166.7 168.8 
1921—-Year ......... 103.1 95.8 126.1 107.9 113.6 162.8 141.4 135.6 

1921 
DeeRO ccoccescece 105.2 187.9 126.0 117.6 74.5 180.8 123.9 102.6 
PEED cn cccoscces 91.0 141.0 116.4 101.6 118.2 143.5 135.5 130.0 
PE scuntascccese 78.2 104.4 122.4 91.1 160.7 177.5 178.9 169.7 
BEE ccesacecetaves 76.6 102.7 122.5 89.9 153.4 177.7 185.1 167.2 
BD ececcececesecos 97.7 81.8 112.8 100.0 98.7 150.2 162.1 127.3 
BUD cocccocccencece 107.9 74.4 185.1 111.8 94.5 152.5 190.4 120.9 
DEF ccccceccccccces 111.6 68.3 131.8 112.5 99.8 126.5 121.4 112.6 
Bugest ..cccccceess 142.7 68.1 164.1 140.9 116.7 165.0 129.8 136.0 
September ......... 115.7 79.1 147.5 119.9 102.8 137.8 99.4 114.6 
GeRTREP cocccccccccs 121.7 83.5 119.2 117.6 96.2 178.5 116.5 126.9 
November .......... 95.1 83.7 108.6 97.3 115.1 199.5 149.2 150.6 
December .........- 93.8 74.1 106.5 95.0 183.0 218.9 164.8 168.7 
*The list includes 27 of the most important imports the value of which in 1913 formed 49.3 
per cent of the total import values, and 29 of the most important exports the value of which 
in 1918 formed 56.8 per cent of the total export values. The classification of the original list 
of commodities yood was given +3 ba July, 1920, ‘Federal Reserve Bulletin.’’ The classifica- 
tion of 11 additi f imports was ‘given = the April, 1921, ‘‘Bulletin,”’ and two 
additional am in the Seveusbon, 1921, “Bulletin 
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About Banks and Banking 


One of the Trust Company’s Most Important 
Functions — Interest Rates as An Index 









stitution is one of 





How Trust Com- — 
panies Serve You 
HE growth of 
trust company 
business ha 
had its greatest im- 
petus within the last 
generation. There 
were something 
over 30 companies 
of the kind in 1875; 


Name 








Amer. Exch, National. . 
Bank of America... 
Chase National .... 
Chatham & Phenix .. 
Chemical National .... 
First National ...... 





ACTIVE BANK STOCKS 


/ Book Value, 

Price Dec, 31, 1921 Name 

248-253 $255 Hanover Nativnal ..... 
178-183 206 Irving National ...... 
290-295 205 Mechanics & Metals... 
224-228 217 National City ......... 
505-515 450 National Park ........ 
940-950 513° CED dedsseccsccos 


; *Not including First Securitios Co. 
**Not including National City Co. 


the stronger and 


more prominent of 


— | its kind in the Mid- 
ae Sen Sh, Ses | dle West. 

. $810 4 
190-193 186 The ; stock 1s 
337-343 265 quoted in the New 
314-318 253°* York market 233 
400-405 329 bid, and none of- 
290-296 266 fered. Dividends at 


the rate of 16% 
were paid in 1920 
and, we understand, 














today, there are 
well over 2,000, a 
capitalized, accord- 


ing to a reliable es- 
timate, at about $567,000,000, and having 
total resources of over $8,950,000,000. 

In the formative years, the trust com- 
panies of the country were useful, 
primarily, to large corporations or in- 
dividuals of great wealth. In recent 
years, however, the whole tendency has 
been towards serving smaller investors 
and individuals of average means. 

Today it may be said that no individual, 
even though his resources be limited, can 
afford to ignore the services which trust 
companies offer him, for the trust com- 
pany today has facilities that are of direct 
use and value to all persons. 


Wills, for Example— 

Take, for example, the matter of ex- 
ecuting wills: 

The trust company, as such, does not 
ordinarily undertake to draw up your will 
for you. That is a matter for your 
lawyer. 

It is in the execution of your will 
that the modern trust company plays its 
chief part. 

In the execution of a will, the trust 
company offers you the services of a 
widely experienced organization, one 
which has the very finest facilities for ac- 
counting, tabulating, tax-paying, safe-keep- 
ing, collecting, etc., etc., that there is,—one 
which is reliable, impersonal and trust- 
worthy in every way. No single individ- 
ual, no matter how extensive his own ex- 
perience may be, could ever offer such 
resources. 

If you appoint an individual as your 
executor, that individual might die, or 
become incompetent, before, or even dur- 
ing, his executorship. No such conting- 
ency as this could occur in the case of a 
trust company. 

The duties of an executor are many— 
and they are complex. They require pro- 
fessional knowledge. Also, of course, the 
utmost integrity and honesty on the execu- 
tor’s part are essential. The average man, 
reviewing the names of his intimate friends 
—the persons, that is, whom he knows he 
can trust—will seldom find one fitted by 
experience, temperament and _ special 
knowledge to act as his executor. This 
ideal combination of integrity and ability 
is ‘to be found, in the vast majority of 
¢ases, only in the trust institution. 

How heavy the duties imposed on an 
executor are has been well brought out 
by a large New York institution. _ This 
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Trust itemizes the consecutive steps an 
executor must take. The list that re- 
sults is nothing if not imposing: 

(1) Taking possession of all property 
belonging to the person who made the 
will. 

(2) Listing all property in complete 
inveutory. 

(3) Filing return with Collector of 
Internal Revenue for payment of Federal 
Estate Tax, and prompt payment of that 
tax to secure benefit of discount, as pro- 
vided by law. 

(4) Submitting statement to State 
Comptroller for paymert of State In- 
heritance Tax; also, payment of such tax 
within six months of death to secure ben- 
efit of 5% discount allowed by law. 

(5) Advertising for debts. 

(6) Paying debts found to be justly 
due. 

(7) Paying legacies and residuary be- 
quests, as directed by the will. 

(8) Procuring a “judical settlement” 
of its accounts, to the satisfaction of the 


Surrogate’s Court, and all interested 
parties. 
(9) Keeping careful record of the 


assets to safeguard against loss. 

(10) Collecting notes and accounts re- 
ceivable, and rents, coupons and dividends 
due the estate, so that nothing shall be 
overlooked, or lost by delay. 

(11) Providing for prompt payment of 
legacies. 

Glancing over even these fundamentals 
of the duties devolving upon the executor 
of a will, it is apparent how intricate ex- 
ecutorship is; and realizing that the serv- 
ices of a trust company, in every way 
suited to the office, can be secured at the 
same fee as that allowed an individual 
executor, there remains little doubt 
whether the trust company or an individ- 
ual is the better choice, especially when it 
is considered that under inexpert man- 
agement, the average estate is dissipated 
in a comparatively short period. 

Incidentally, small estates—estates of as 
little as $5,000—can be put into the hands 
of the trust company. And they will 
receive the same care and attention as the 
larger estates. 


Mississippi Valley Trust 
In answer to inquiries concerning the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co., the follow- 


ing letter is published: 
“According to our information, this in- 


in 1921. The stock’s 
book value is fig- 
ured at $273 per share. In other words, 
the issue offers a yield of well over 6% 
at the bid price, which is a high yield, 
considering the strength of the institu- 
tion; and is furthermore selling consider- 
ably below its book value. 
“We would certainly advise holders to 
retain their holdings in this stock.” 


Interest Rates as an Index 

Those who believe that money rates and 
bank ratios are the best index there is 
of trade conditions are considerably more 
sure of their ground as a result of the 
experiences of the last two years. Some 
of them are nearly willing to say that the 
active investor who deals in standard se- 
curities needs nothing more than knowl- 
edge of the day-to-day movements in 
money and exchange in order to proceed 
intelligently in his security operations. 

There has certainly been a very close 
relationship between the money market, 
the industrial situation and the security 
market during the period. Thus, when 
trade was almost prostrate and high-grade 
securities selling at near-panic levels last 
year, money rates were nearly twice as 
high as they are today; and the ratio 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York—the most inclusive bank ratio— 
was only half as high. A lengthy discus- 
sion of this ratio, published in the Janu- 
ary 2lst issue showed that, for some time 
during 1920 and well into 1921, the index 
fluctuated below 40. At that time, rates 
on commercial paper were in the neigh- 
borhood of 8%. 

The turn for the better in money con- 
ditions set in late in the first quarter of 
1921. It culminated in a perpendicular 
advance in the Reserve Ratio which 
carried it close up to 85% before any re- 
action occurred. There was a corre- 
sponding decline in interest rates. 

The upturn that followed in the securi- 
ties markets and trade conditions gener- 
ally is too well known to need repetition 
here. “Of greater current interest is the 
fact that the best commercial paper is to 
be had at the present time at 4%4% or 
practically the lowest rate of the year. 
As for the Reserve Ratio, the latest state- 
ment filed by the New York Bank shows 
its ratio of reserve standing at 86.7%, or 
only very slightly below the highest point 
of the year. Gold holdings of the Bank 
stood at $2,976,000, or the highest point 
in the last eight years. 
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The Bond Market 
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" Neglect rtunities in bonds 
of 
id- 
A List of Obscure Issues with Which the Public Is Not 
is 
ew Generally Acquainted Brings to Light Some Bargains 
233 
of- 
a By R. M. MASTERSON 
%o a te : ificati 7 : ie of i 
20 N the intelligent selection of bonds for qualifications. Theoretically, the higher life of the security, the better it serves 
nd, sound investment it is mecessary to the yield, the greater the risk. his purpose. Freedom from taxation is, 
k’s have some definite standard to follow. c plainly, of greater significance to the man 
ig- In other words, comparison with what Relative Importance of wealth than to the individual of mod- 
ds, might be termed on “Ideal Investment” is Of cduirse, some of the elements are ¢rate means. 
Jo the safest method of determining the rela- considerably more important than others Marketability 
id, tive merits of any given issue. It is es- Safety of principal, to the true investor, iad 7 
all sential, therefore, ha have a clear a is the prime requisite. The business man, eee me “~~ 7" ready a 
” , - : “Te: — y ywever, ee ” exaggerated by 
T- standing of just what constitutes an eal who keeps his finger on the pulse of 0 ever is greatly over exaggerated by 
Investment. In the case of a bond, an fi ial ff hie r ith stif many investors. Some people do not 
to “Ideal Investment” might be adequately a Ge, ay, Ws ee — want to buy any issue that is not actively 
defined as one that embodies the following ae snceraee a certain proportion of this dealt in every day on the New York Stock 
demiain: safety of — in order to obtain a large Exchange and that is not quoted, at all 
1. Absolute safety of principal. are om 1s capital, but Mr. Average times, at not more than half a point, or 
nd 2 Assured stability of income Investor, who, above all, wants to hold on jess’ between the bid and asked prices. 
is 3. rae Setanien Galina F to what he has, can not take any chances The writer does not wish to infer that 
le 7 . ~ . c ©. *¢e . ° 
re oe ; insofar as the safety of his principal is marketability is not essential to a large 
o 4. Satisfactory duration. concerned. Stability of income is likewise part of a man’s investments but he does 
oe 5. Ready marketability. quite as important as safety of principal ¢jaim that it is unnecessary to place all 
he 6. Freedom from Taxation. but there are few cases where safety of of one’s funds in issues than can be closed 
e- An investment that embraces these six Principal is absolute, that the regular out at a moment's notice. Take the case 
J. elements may be had in theory only. Any Payment of interest is not also thoroughly of a man who has $25,000 invested in 
in particular bond may have five of these assured. : securities. It would certainly be essential 
od elements, but never all six. A real high A good income return is probably what for him to have at least half, possibly 
grade municipal bond, for example, is interests most investors more than anything two-thirds, of his funds in active issues 
se perfectly safe as to principal and interest; else. Generally, they first want to know but the remainder might be placed to ex- 
ot, it runs for a satisfactory number of years; what yield they are going to get on their cellent advantage in some of the less ac- 
ty probably has a good market; and is tax money and then they start to think about tive issues where a high yield might be 
en exempt; but the yield, or income return, the safety of the issue. Satisfactory dura- obtained through the sacrifice of a pro- 
de will be low. On the contrary, a bond tion, obviously, depends on whether the portion of the element of marketability 
st having a high income return is always imvestor’s needs require a long or short rather than at a sacrifice of safety of 
as found lacking in one or more of the other term bond, but more often the longer the principal or income return 
io 
Ww — - 
4 NEGLECTED BONDS | 
s- Approximate *Approximate 
u- Price Yield 
ne ; Location —_A - a 
Redeem- Denomina- of Cur- To Ma- 
=x Name of Company. Title. Rate. Maturity. able. tion. Tax Status. Market. Bid. Asked, rent. turity. 
es RAILs. 
h- Akron, Canton & Youngs- 
ROW ccccccccccccccscce First Mig. 6% July 1, 1930 $100 only 2% paid by Co. Unlisted 78 82% 7.50% 9.40% 
Alabama, Tennessee & 
n- Northern ..++ Prior Lien 6% July 1, 1948 108% 1,000-500-100 2% paid by Co. Unlisted 80 87 7.18% 7.45% 
of Central Vermont poopecag Mannan Mtg. 5% May 1, 1930 101 1,000-500 Bee pats By Ge. .ncccccccces 75 80 6.45% 9.00% 
ar Southeastern eccceccces First & Ref. Mtg. 5% Dec. 1, 1960 107% 1,000-500 2% paid by Co. N. ¥. Stock Ex. 79% 81% 6.25% 6.85% 
h Galveston, Houston & 
. Gerson .....-.eeees First Mtg. 5% Apr. 1, 1983 105 1,000 Not assumed N. Y¥. Stock Ex, 85 87% 5.81% 6.80% 
e- Kansas City, Memphis & 
Birmingham ........... Income-Stamped 5% Mar. 1, 1984... 0 Re Boston Stock Ex. 80% .. 6.06% 7.20% 
e- Philippine Railway ...... First Mtg. 4% July 1, 1987 110 1,000 2% paid by Co. N.Y. Stock Ex. 51% 652 7.70% 15.40% 
Rio Grande Junction Ry.. First Mtg. 5% Dec. 1, 1989... 1,000 2% paid by Co. NW. Y. Stock Ex. 80% .. 6.06% 6.70% 
2 MISCELLANEOUS 
1- 
r- Clearfield Bituminous Coal 
Bee cocccccccccscccccce First Mtg. 4% Jan. 1, 1940... $1,000-100 2% paid by Co. N. ¥. Stock Ex. 60 - 6.45% 8.00% 
yn General Baking Co....... First Mtg. 6% June 1, 1986 105 1,000-500 2% paid by Co. N. ¥. Stock Ex. 95% .. 6.15% 6.30% 
re Hackensack Water Co.... First Mtg. 4% July 1, 1952 105 1,000 2% paid by Co. N. ¥. Stock Ex. 61 oe 6.35% 7.20% 
Kings County Elevated 
to We cccccccediccocvccce First Mtg. 4% Aug. 1, 194... 1,000 Not assumed WN. Y¥. Stock Ex. 70 75 5.51% 6.10% 
or Ingersoll-Rand Co. ...... First Mtg. 5% Dec. 31,1935 105 1,000 2% paid by Co. WN. Y¥. Stock Ex. 85 i” 5.74% 6.40% 
Ontario Transmission Co., 
r. TAB, .cccccciccccees --+First Mtg. 5% May 1, 1945... 1,000 Not assumed N. ¥. Stock Ex. 88% .. 5.84% 6.20% 
p- St. Joseph Stock Yards... First Mtg. 4%% Jan. 1,.1930 105 1,000 2% paid by Co. WN. Y¥. Stock Ex. 74 ée 5.92% 8.70% 
St. Louis, Rocky Mtn, & 
rs a. eesces -.... First Mtg. 5% July 1, 1955 100 1,000 2% paid by Co. N. ¥. Stock Ex. 78% .. 6.25% 6.45% 
r erra 
“ Power Co. ....sseeeeee First Mtg. 5% Aug. 1, 1949 110 1,000 2% paid by Co. WN. ¥. Stock Ex. 85 ‘s 5.74% 6.00% 
ik . *Where both bid and asked oy ate given, yield is calculated on price half way between; where no offered price is given, yield has been 
at calculated on a figure 2 points above bid price. 
r for APRIL 1, 1922 753 











Obscure Bonds 


There are a number of bonds, both listed 
and unlisted, that, for one reason or an- 
other, are not actively dealt in. Their 
quotations, in some cases, show a spread 
of several points between the bid and 
asked prices and sales take place only 
occasionally instead of from day to day. 
Because of this lack of activity this type 
of issue is not kept before the public eye 
and is overlooked by investors generally. 
Bonds of this character might well be 
termed “obscure bonds” and owing to 
their obscurity there is not as great a 
demand for them as there is for the bet- 
ter known issues. As prices are governed 
by supply and demand it is not surprising 
that many real bargains may be found 
among these “neglected” issues. 

Among the obscure bonds are all classes 
—good, bad, and_ indifferent. After 
combing the list quite thoroughly, some of 
the really high grade issues have been 
picked out and the accompanying table 
made up. Practically every issue in the 
list is a first mortgage underlying obliga- 
tion and the several that are not first 
mortgages are adequately secured by a 
guarantee or other strong feature. 

The list is suggested for investors as 
a means of calling their attention to some 
high grade bonds that may still be bought 
to give a fairly high yield. Owing to.the 
fact that most of the issues are more or 
less inactive, it is unlikely that the in- 
vestor can go out and purchase any or 
all of them, without any difficulty, at 
quoted prices. It is not recommended that 
he pay up for them where the offered price 
is a number of points above the bid but 
with a little patience the investor can pick 
up these bonds, from time to time, as 
they come on the market. 

Brief descriptions of the various issues 
follow : 

These bonds are 
secured by a first 
mortgage on about 35 
miles of track in the 
industrial district of 
Akron. The road, is 
owned by the Goodyear Rubber Company 
and all of their business goes over this 
road. It is earning about four times in- 
terest requirements. The Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown also owns the Northern 
Ohio Ry., a 160 mile railroad from Copley 
Junction to Delphos, Ohio, subject to only 
$15,000 per mile of bonds of that company, 
which is a valuable additional security 
behind these bonds. This road was pur- 
chased from the New York Central and 
the additional 160 miles of road gives the 
A. C..& Y. a much larger percentage of 
the freight haul than they were previously 
entitled to on their original 35 miles. The 
transaction was also advantageous to the 
N. Y. Central as it assures them of all 
the tonnage over the A. C. & Y. and the 
Northern Ohio being re-routed, as far as 
possible, over N. Y. Central Lines. 

These bonds were originally placed in 
Belgium, and on account of the exchange 
possibilities, it pays foreign holders to 
sell. The chief drawback to the bonds is 
that they come only in denominations of 
$100 and this fact also probably tends to 
keep down the price. The bonds, however, 
are well secured and offer an excellent 
investment at a high yield. The Akron, 
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Akron, Canton 
& Youngstown 
Ist 6s, 1930 








Canton & Youngstown Company is _re- 
ported to have been acquiring a great 
many of their own bonds and probably 
own about 25% of the total issue of $1,- 
500,000. 
These bonds, out. 
standing only in 
Alabama, Tenn. amount of $800,000 
& Northern Prior .:¢ an exceptional 
Lien 6s 1948. security, being a first 
mortgage on 186 miles 
of main-line extending from Calvert, 
about 35 miles north of Mobile, where 
connection is made with the Southern 
Railway, due north to Reform, Ala. The 
bonds are also secured on very valuable 
terminals at Mobile and on a large amount 
of equipment. The physical valuation of 
the property exceeds $4,000,000, or more 
than $5,000 behind each $1,000 face value 
of Prior Lien 6s. 

It takes less than 5% of the gross earn- 
ings to pay the interest on theeprior lier. 
bonds. The company is capable of very 
much greater development in earnings, as 
is evidenced by the fact that the gross 
earnings did not fall off during 1921, when 
practically every other railroad showed 
substantial decreases. All the company’s 
traffic originates or terminates on its own 
line and, therefore, there is little danger 
of competition. 

These bonds are a 

first mortgage on 

Central Vermont about 375 miles of 
Ref. Mtg. 5s 1930. railroad in the State 
of Vermont. The 

lines are used as an 

entrance into the New England States for 
the purpose of a direct connection towards 


the ports of Boston and New York by the 


Canadian National Railways System. 

Central Vermont Ref. 5s are guaranteed, 
principal and interest by the Grand Trunk 
Railway of Canada, all of whose $250,- 
000,000 Capital Stock has been acquired 
by the Canadian Government, which has 
issued in payment therefor about $62,000,- 
000 4% Debenture Stock, the interest on 
which is guaranteed by the Government. 
The obligation to pay principal and in- 
terest on Central Vermont 5s of course 
takes precedence over the dividends on 
the above mentioned Grand Trunk stock 
so that the bonds are in effect guaranteed 
by the Dominion of Canada. 

Outstanding in 
amount of $4,244,000 
the bonds are a direct 
mortgage on over 360 
miles of road, of 
which they are a 
first mortgage on 114 miles, the most im- 
portant part of the system, being the 
main line from Chicago Heights to the 
Indiana-Illinois State line. They are also 
secured on over 3,000 cars and 32 locomo- 
tives, subject to only $240,000 Car Trust 
bonds which will mature within the next 
two years. 

The Terre Haute is now a part of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul system 
which has assumed the First & Ref. 5s. 
Since the purchase by the St. Paul the 
earnings of the Terre Haute have shown 
remarkable advances owing to increased 
tonnage received which the St. Paul 
formerly routed over the ’Frisco lines. 
For the first six months of St. Paul’s 
operation, the road reported net earnings 


Chicago, Terre 
Haute & South- 
eastern First & 
Ref. 5s 1960. 


applicable to interest charges of $730,000 
against requirements of the First & Ref. 
5s for this period of $106,100. 

The present holders of these bonds are 
largely among the large institutions, of 
which the Prudential Life Insurance Com- 
pany is reported to own $1,000,000. 

This road is the 
only outlet to tide- 
water for two im- 
portant systems, the 
Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas and the In- 
ternational & Great Northern. The bonds 
are secured by a first mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, including 
50 miles of railroad connecting Houston 
and Galveston, Texas, and terminals on 
Galveston Island. These terminal prop- 
erties, comprising about 200 acres of real 
estate and over 75 miles of railroad tracks, 
handle over 50% of the total incoming and 
outgoing business of the port of Galves- 
ton. 

When the M. K. & T. and the Interna- 
tional & Great Northern defaulted on 
their own first mortgage bonds they never 
failed to pay the necessary leasing charges 
on the Galveston, Houston & Henderson. 
The road’s properties are valued at over 
$4,000,000 against outstanding First 5s 
of $2,122,000, but the strategic position 
of the road alone allows little doubt as 
to the safety of principal and interest of 
the bonds. 


Galveston, Hous- 
ton & Henderson 
Ist 5s 1933. 


These bonds were 
originally non-cumu- 
lative but in 1902 the 
Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis Ry. 
(St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco System) offered to pay interest at 
a fixed rate of 5% on bonds presented to 
be stamped giving the company the 
privilege of redeeming the bonds at 95. 
This redemption privilege, however, ex- 
pired in 1912. Stamped bond§ are 
guaranteed as to interest by the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis. Subject to 
a small closed mortgage of $3,323,000 
Prior Lien 4s (1934) the bonds, outstand- 
ing in amount of $5,923,000 are a direct 
mortgage on the main line of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco Railway Company 
from Memphis to Birmingham, a distance 
of 265 miles. The bonds are followed 
by about $40,000,000 bonds of the Kansas 
City, Fort Scott & Memphis Railway and 
approximately $15,000,000 Fort Scott pre- 
ferred stock, on which dividends of 4% 
have been paid for many years, and by 
approximately the ‘same amount of com- 
mon stock of that company. 

The strong position of the Kansas City, 
Memphis & Birmingham 5s is evidenced 
by the fact that when the St. Louis-San 
Francisco Railroad Company was reor- 
ganized in 1916 they were left undisturbed, 
as well as the Kansas City, Fort Scott & 
Memphis 4s of 1936, which are junior to 
the K. M. & B. 5s, and by the fact that 
the dividends on the Kansas City, Fort 
Scott & Memphis 4% preferred stock were 
maintained throughout the receivership of 
the St. Louis-San Francisco. 


Kansas City 
Memphis & Bir- 
mingham Income 
5s 1934, 


This company was 
incorporated in 1906, 
with an _ authorized 
capital of $5,000,000, 
(Continued on page 800.) 


Philippine Rail- 
way Ist 4s 1937. 
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‘Inquiries on New Security Offerings 


} Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Representative Departments 


Hi 
L 


SINCLAIR CONSOL. 1ST LIEN 7s 


Well Secured—Attractive Yield 

I contemplate the tae of $10,000 of the 
ew Sinclair Consolidated 7% bonds but before 
oing so would like to have your opinion of 
us issue. I shall be peed, ly b a 
dvice in this matter.—R. T. P., Boston, 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corporation 
‘irst Lien Collateral 7% Gold bonds 
series “A” mature March 15, 1937. They 
ire redeemable as a whole on 60 days’ 
otice at 107%4 and interest on or before 
March 15, 1927; thereafter at 105 on or 
efore March 15, 1932; thereafter at 102% 
ess % for each twelve months elapsed 
fter March 15, 1932. Total authorized 
ssue $100,000,000, present issue Series 
‘A” $45,000,000. Bonds in denominations 
»f $100, $500 and $1,000. 

These bonds,are secured by the pledge 
of $90,000,000 Ist mortgage bonds of sub- 
sidiary companies as follows: Sinclair 
Oil & Gas. Co. $45,000,000, Sinclair Re- 
fining Co. $35,000,000 and miscellaneous 
$10,000,000- including Sinclair Navigation 
Co. and- Union Petroleum Co. These 
bonds will constitute a first lien, subject 
o only $1,255,488 prior liens, upon sub- 
stantially all the important operating 
properties of the companies located in the 
United States. The stocks pledged in- 
clude 50% of the stock of the Sinclair 
Pipe Line Co. and 50% of the stock of the 
Sinclair Crude Oil Purchasing Co. 

The preliminary consolidated balance 
sheet as of December 31, 1921, shows 
working capital alone to be in excess of 
the present bond issue and total net as- 
sets over five times the amount of the 
bonds. Consolidated net earnings for 1921 
were $10,000,000 or three times the in- 
terest requirements which is a very good 
showing in view of the fact that 1921 was 
not a good oil year. 

These bonds were recently offered by a 
strong syndicate at 98 to yield 7.22%. 
This appears to us to be a very liberal 
yield in view of the big security behind the 
bonds. ‘We see no reason why you should 
not make the investment contemplated. 





NORTH’N OHIO TRACTION & LIGHT 


General & Refunding 6s 


How do you regard the Northern Ohio Trac- 
tion and Light Co. gencral and refunding 
mortgage 6s due 1917 recently offered? I 
under consideration purchasing some of these 
bonds. Is there any other public utility bond 
that gives as good or better return on the in- 
vestment that you would suggest instead?—R. S., 
Denver, Coy. 

Northern Ohio Traction & Light Co. 
general and refunding 6s, due 1947, are 
secured by a direct mortgage, subject to 
$4,555,000 underlying bonds and $5,288,- 
500 1st mortgage 5s. They are further 
secured by the pledge of $7,000,000 ist 
mortgage 5s. The present issue is $7,500,- 
000. Additional bonds can be issued for 
the retirement of underlying bonds or the 
lst mortgage bonds and for not exceeding 
75% of actual and reasonable expenditures 
made after March 1, 1922, for permanent 
extensions to the properties provided earn- 
ings have been 134 times the annual in- 
terest charges. 
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The purpose of this page on In- 
quiries on New Security Offerings 
is to rate new issues of stocks and 
bonds as they appear. The merits 
and deficiencies of the new offer- 
ings are frankly discussed and our 
readers should find this page of 
great value in aiding them to 
choose their investments. Owing 
to space limitations only a few let- 
ters are published in this page but 
subscribers still have the oppor- 
tunity of having their inquiries 
answered by applying to our In- 
quiry Department. 




















For the twelve months ended February 
28, 1922, net earnings were $2,252,418 as 
against interest charges including this 
issue of $1,159,945. 

Northern Ohio Traction and Light Co. 
owns and operates properties in the im- 
portant Cleveland-Akron-Canton industrial 
section of Ohio. Electric light and power 
business contributes 75% of the earnings 
and electric railways the balance. 

The bonds are offered at 96 to yield 
6.30%. A public utility bond that appears 
to us to be as well secured as this issue 
and which gives a somewhat higher yield 
is Public Service Corporation of New Jer- 
sey 5s, due 1959, selling on the New York 
Stock Exchange at 77 to yield 6.7%. We 
would prefer to invest in the latter issue. 





SAKS & CO. 7s 
New Fifth Ave. Location 


I have noticed your new page in the Magazine 
of Wall Street entitled at on New 
Security Offerings.” This makes a very interest- 
ing addition to the Magazine. May I trouble 
you to give me your opinion of the Saks & Co. 


7% bonds recently ore at 99. 
H., Brooklyn, &. 2. 


Saks & Company 20. -year sinking fund 
mortgage 7% gold bonds mature March 1, 
1942. They are redeemable in whole or 
in part at the option of the company at 
110 up to September 1, 1930, and at de- 
creasing prices thereafter. A sinking fund 
will begin to operate not later than 1927. 

This company has secured a lease for a 
period including renewals of 105 years, 
covering 36,700 square feet of ground on 
the east side of Fifth Ave. between 49th 
and 50th streets, including both corners, 
on which it intends to erect a new store 
estimated to cost with equipment $4,250,- 
000. The bonds in addition to being a 
direct obligation of the company are se- 
cured by a closed first mortgage on the 
leasehold of the premises and the building 
to be erected thereon. When the bonds 
are issued $3,500,000 is to be deposited in 
trust for the purposes of the construction. 

The balance sheet of the company as of 
January 31, 1922, before giving effect to 
the present financing shows a working 
capital of approximately $3,764,000. For 
the last five years net earnings have aver- 
aged $991,445. 

Of course in considering the bonds of 
a retail dry goods company such as this, 
management is a very important factor. 
In the past, the Saks management has 


made a very good record but of course 
in moving to a Fifth avenue location into 
a building with double the floor space of 
its present store the overhead is greatly 
increased and it remains for the future to 
determine how favorable the result will be. 
At the offered price of 99 the yield is 
7.1%. Rather than purchasing this issue 
would suggest instead the Sinclair Con- 
solidated Ist lien 7s offered on a 7.22% 
basis, as the latter issue appears to us to be 
better secured and the yield is slightly 
higher. Another point is that the latter 
issue is pretty sure to have a broad and 
active market while the Saks & Co. 7s be- 
ing a small issue will probably have only 
a narrow market. 





FRAMERICAN INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


Debenture 7 is. 


I note that J. P. Morgan & Co., recently offered 
Framerican Industrial Bes clopment Corporation 
bonds at a price to yield 74%. This appears 
a rather attractive vield for a bond put out by 
Morgan & Co. and I would appreciate your 
opinion and a few particulars regarding these 


bonds. 
T. S., Rockland, Me. 


Framerican Industrial Development 
Corporation 714% Debenture bonds ma- 
ture January 1, 1942. They are redeem- 
able on January 1, 1927 and thereafter to 
December 31, 1932 at 110% and accrued 
interest; the premium thereafter decreas- 
ing 1% per annum. Bonds are in denomi- 
nation of $1,000. Interest and principal 
are payable in gold in New York City. 
They are unconditionally guaranteed as to 
principal and interest by endorsement by 
Schneider & Co., of France. 

The Framerican Industrial Development 
Corporation was organized in 1917 in New 
York for the purpose of facilitating the 
business in the United States of the French 
company of Schneider & Co. The plants 
of Schneider & Co., which include the 
famous Creusot Works, provide the larg- 
est productive capacity in France under 
one control for the manufacture of electric 
machinery, locomotives, engines and steam 
turbines. Through affiliated companies it 
is a large factor in the production of iron 
ore, coke, pig iron and steel. Since 1835 
when the present company was organized 
dividends have been paid regularly each 
year. During the past ten years net 
profits, after charging off maintenance and 
fixed charges, were equivalent, at the ex- 
change rates prevailing during such years, 
to not less than $6,000,000 in each year. 

The $10,000,000 bonds of the Frameri- 
can Industrial Development Corp. were 
recently offered at 99 and interest by a 
syndicate headed by J. P. Morgan & Co. 
to yield 7.60%. The high yield is of course, 
due to the fact that this is a French 
security and all French securities are sell- 
ing in this market on a high yield basis 
at the present time. This bond has behind 
it the guarantee of one of the strongest 
industrial corporations in France and can 
in our opinion be regarded as a suitable 
securities in which a business man may 
invest a portion of his funds. 
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HE bond market of the past two 
weeks continued to discount easier 
money and improved business condi- 
tions. Investment absorption was large 
with a particularly active demand for the 
higher yielding and the more speculative 
issues. 

Industrial and financial developments of 
the past month have shown steady im- 
provement and warrant the prediction that 
bonds will sell considerably higher within 
the next few months. 


Industrial Improvement 


Demand for steel products was greatly 
increased throughout last month and con- 
tinues to hold up well. Pig iron produc- 
tion has reached the pre-war levels and the 
independent steel companies are said to be 
cperating at close to 60% of capacity. 
The. Steel Corporation is operating at 
over 60%. 

The sugar, leather, wool, rubber, and 
oil industries have all turned the corner 
and with the outlook for much larger 
demand by Fall, companies engaged in 
these industries should be able to operate 
at a fair profit in the near future. Re- 
ductions in inventories have placed the 
majority of large companies in a sound 
position, with production the only requisite 
to a return to prosperity. 

One of the most encouraging signs of 
all is the rise in the grain and cotton mar- 
kets. The low price of wheat, corn and 
cotton has been one of the sore spots in 
the economic situation in this country. 
With farm products selling at practically 
pre-war levels and wages, materials and 
supplies and railroad freight rates any- 
where from 50 to 100% above pre-war 
levels a situation existed where approxi- 
mately 60% of the population’s purchasing 
power was more than cut in half. This 
situation is slowly being rectified. Wheat 
is now up 36% from the low, corn 21% 
and cotton 63%. 

The railroad problem has also been a 
retarding influence to general industrial 
recovery and while there is still much im- 
provement to be desired, recent develop- 
ments have been of a constructive nature. 


Easier Money 


This brief summary serves to illustrate 
a healthy and gradual return to prosperity 
and naturally should be reflected in higher 
prices for the prime investment securities. 
The remaining real incentive for a still 
further rise in bond prices is the steadily 
easing money situation. The Federal Re- 
serve banks are today in a very strong 
and sound position and the basis has been 
laid for extensive credits both here and 
abroad. Money should continue to lend 
at low rates until the early Fall, when in- 
dustrial activity throughout the country 
and the financing of the crops will bring 
about a tightening in the situation. 

We have expressed our belief many 
times in the past few months that the 
Reserve Banks would make a further cut 
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Bonds Continue Upward March 


Many Issues in New High Territory as Market 
Broadens — All Groups Strong and Active 


By FRANK H. HALL 
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in the rediscount rate and still think there 
is a strong probability of such action be- 
ing taken in the near future, in which 
event a large rise in bonds may be ex- 
pected. 

New Flotations 


Financing for the week ended March 18 
reached the highest proportions thus far 
this year. Over $146,300,000 of new issues 
were brought out and many of them heav- 
ily over-subscribed. The most attractive 
of the new issues were the Sinclair 7% 
notes and Dutch East Indies 6% bonds. 
We recommend these issues to readers of 
THe MaGazine or Watt Srreet for in- 
vestment. 

Government Bonds 


The high yields of foreign government 
and municipal bonds continue to attract 
investors with the result that several new 
highs were made. There was heavy buy- 
ing of the Argentine 5s of 1945, these 
bonds advancing 2% points. The Argen- 
tine Republic is one of the richest in nat- 
ural resource of any of the South Ameri- 
can countries and the steady improvement 
of business in this republic warrants the 
rapid rise which these bonds have had. 

Advances of 1%, 1 and % points, re- 
spectively, were registered in the City of 
Zurich, Kingdom of Belgium and City of 
Christiania bonds. 


Middle Grade Railroad Bonds Very 
Strong 


While the gilt edge railroad bonds were 
very steady, with rises of about 1 point 
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in a few issues such as Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Baltimore & Ohio and Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, the middle grade bonds 
were featured and some very substantial 
advances were recorded. Illinois Central 
4s, Baltimore & Ohio 4s, Cleveland, Cin- 


cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 4%s, Pere 
Marquette 5s, Pennsylvania 5s, and St. 


Louis Southwestern 4s all advanced over 
a point and the Kansas City Southern Ist 
mortgage 3s were up 2 points. 

With the majority of gilt edge railroad 
bonds selling on about a 4.8% basis it is 
only natural that demand should turn to 
the less seasoned issues but the more at- 
tractive from the point of view of return 
on investment. There are still four bonds 
in this group which yield over 6% and are 
so well secured that we have deemed it 
advisable to give them a more prominent 
place in this group. Slight comment as 
to the status of these issues would be of 
interest. 

St. Louis-San Francisco prior lien 4s 
and Missouri, Kansas & Texas are both 
southwestern roads which have undergone 
reorganization within the past six years 
and are therefore still in the class of un- 
seasoned investments. Both issues, how- 
ever, are underlying bonds on the main 
road of the systems and are adequately 
secured by assets. Earnings in recent 
years have shown remarkable improvement 
and a very large margin of safety over 
interest requirements of these respective 
issues. The southwest territory is devel- 
oping rapidly and has had a great deal 
to do with the larger earnings of these 
roads. All in all, the outlook for these 
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nds is exceedingly bright and at current 
| vels can be rated among the best pur- 
ases on the bond list. 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
uis debenture 4%s are subject to a 
rge amount of underlying bonds and 
nnot obtain the same rating as the first 
yrtgage bonds in this group. Earnings 
this road, however, show a very sub- 
antial margin of safety over total in- 
rest requirements over a very long period 
1d these bonds obtain their chief value 
om this fact. They are cheap at cur- 
‘nt prices. 
Chesapeake & Ohio is one of the coming 
ads and its convertible bonds, in our 
pinion, are entitled to a higher rating 
ian they now enjoy. These bonds are 
it only an attractive investment, selling 
t a rather high yield, but have the added 
dvantage of being convertible into the 
apital stock at $80 a share until 1923 and 
rereafter at higher prices. There is con- 
derable possibility of the stock reaching 
his level during the current year as a 
esult of the splendid showing of the road 
1 recent years. Last year Chesapeake & 
Jhio earned about $8.30 a share on its 
yutstanding stock and earnings for the first 
month of this year were far in excess of 
the corresponding period of 1921. 


Public Utilities Strong 


The action of public utility bonds was 
ery much along the lines of the railroad 
ssues, some of the gilt edge issues were 
bout a point higher but the real activity 
10k place in the middle grade group. The 
eader was the Brooklyn Union Gas 5s, 
vhich recorded an advance of 4% points. 
Brooklyn Edison 5s and Cumberland Tele- 
hone & Telegraph 5s were each 2 points 
ligher. 

The most important development in the 
ublic utility field last month was the de- 
ision of the U. S. Supreme Court de- 
laring the 80c gas law of 1906 confis- 
-atory. This will have a far-reaching 
‘ffect on public utilities throughout the 
country and practically assures: them a 
fair return on their invested capital. Op- 
erating costs this year will be considerably 
yelow Jast year’s level, another favorable 
factor in the outlook for public - utility 
companies. 


Speculative Industrial Bonds Featured 


Heavy buying of  Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical, American Cotton Oil and Cuba 
Cane Sugar bonds featured the speculative 
groups. Advances of from 3 to 5 points 
were recorded by these bonds. At their 
present level the Cuba Cane bonds are 
about 30 points up from the low of 1921. 
This company appears to have definitely 
turned the corner and while it is not to 
be expected that operations this year will 
yield any large profits there does not seem 
to be any doubt but the company will have 
no difficulty in covering its fixed charges 
by a substantial margin. Stocks of raw 
sugar have been greatly reduced in the last 
few months and the price of sugar has 
advanced about % cent per pound. 

Among the railroad bonds Iowa Central 
5s and St. Louis Southwestern 4s ad- 
vanced 2 and 1% points, respectively, but 
on the whole prices were unchanged. 
There are many attractive issues in this 
group and probably when it is least ex- 
pected there will be some sensational rises, 

(Continued on page 790) 
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’ Tat. 
BOND BUYERS’ GUIDE p..- 
on entire 
Apz. Apz. funded 
Foseign Governments BETTER GRADE Price Yield debt: 
1, City of Christiania (b) i scenedieeeesepesessesorsecse 109% 7.20 pees 
2, Danish Municipal (») . Tie GE, Bee Bocccccccccccecceccescece 109% 7.20 
3. City of Zurich (b) Os, 10GB... 2.2... cc ceceecccvercccccccccces 112 7.00 
4. City of Copenhagen te) DE, BGR. cc ccccccccccccccccccceoce 9014 6.30 
5. Kingdom of Sweden Gs, 1989. ..... 2... .cceccceecccctecccnces 100% 6.00 
©, Aamsmtinw Ca) Ge, WEB ccccccccccccccvccccccccccccccccescccce 84 6.30 
7. U. K. of Gr. Britain & ees { Die, We ccccevecccscce 99>, 5.50 
& Dominion of Canada (0) 5s, 1981. ..... 2+... eecccecceseceees 98 5.30 
MORE SPECULATIVE. 
1, Kingdom of Belgium (a) Gs, 1925... . 2+... ccccccccncetencees 108% 4.75 
2, Kingdom of Italy (d) G¥s, 19285. ........ccccccccccncccccees 93'4 9.00 
8. Republic of Chile (b) Ss, 1041... 2.2... ceecccccecceeencenees 103%, 7.60 
GO, Gee DRS GRD GR, Tees ccc cccccccccsccescccceccccceccccccces 102% 7.70 
G. FG. BG. of Banelh Oa, WE. .cccccccccccccccccccscescoccccceces 104% 7.60 
Railroads. T EDGE. 
1, Balt. & Ohio 8. W. Div. (b) Ist mee, ae BeBe ccdccccscece 89 7.70 -80t 
2, Ches. & Ohio (a) Genl. Mtg. 4%5, 1908. ..........ccceeeecee 84% 5.30 2.20 
8. Delaware & Hudson (a) Ist & Ref. - pescevecccoseces 88, 4.87 1,65 
4. Southern Pacific (b) Ist Ref. 4s, 1055... .... 2. .cccccccccnees 853, 4.87 1,65 
5. Chic., Burl. & Quincy (a) Genl. =e, 7h. Mb eavoscooseose 87% 4.75 2.40 
6. Union Pacific (b) Ist Mtg, & L. Qe, BOGE. cocccccceccccce 90%, 4.62 3.65 
7. 4M. Y¥., Chic. & St. Louis Ist Mtg. “i. io neasesoecceuesens £6 5.87 2.35 
8. Atlantic Coast Line (a) let Mtg, 46, 1948... .......ceeenneee 87% 4.87 1,55 
9. Pennsylvania (a) Genl. w 1 sae hee Seatac &7% 5.25 2.20 
10, West Shore (a) Ist Mtg. 40, 2361... 2.22... ccceccwcnccceens 80% 5.10 ee 
11, Norfolk & Western (9) Seen, y 1 obs pescccesooesdcccccesoes 87% 4.60 3.95 
12, Central R. R. of N. J. Ce) Genl. Mtg. 5s, 1087............++ 1055, 4.70 1,40 
18, Atchison (b) Genl. Mtg. Ben cnccesecesacccceccetocccces 88 4.55 3.90 
14. Chic., RB. I. & Pacific (a) “Goal. Bis. Ge, BEB. .ccccccccccce e3 4.87 1,00 
Industrials. 
1, Diamond Match (c) Deb. 74s, 1985..........ccccccecccccee 107% 6.60 + 
8. Armour & Co. (a) BR. E. 48, 1989... 2... cc ccc ccccecnncees 87% 5.70 6.75 
8. General Electric (b) Deb. 5s, 1058. ... 2... 6. cccnecceeceees - 88 5.12 5.55 
4. International Paper (a) Qe a 84 6.30 16,70 
5. Indiana Sus > it, Min ctecanensdescosedeeesecseuseees 98% 5.10 ee 
6. Liggett & Myers (aa) Deb. 5s, 1951. .... 2... cc ccccccecceeece 95 5.387 4.80 
, BD OE, BE TMi ccccccccocccccccsseesesescoceets 99% 5.00 2.65 
YS % aehoh eb Regnegeenn mes eegtetsca 4 98 5.12 * 
OG, Goem BeeGeste Ged Ge, BeBe cccccccccccccccccccscscoresccece 971% 5.30 60.70 
SE, THe Bh BRR Ged GE, Bebe cccccccccccccccescccccescccccscccce 100% 5.00 8.70 
Public Utilities. 
S.C Te Fe GR, BaD occ cece cccccccccccccccccocccess 102 5.87 3.40 
8. Amer. Tel. & Tel. (c) id ¢sebeeenescesatecaneenesss 95% 5.30 4.20 
8. Philadelphia Co. (0) Ge, 1044. ....... cc ccc ceccecweneeeeeeees 95% 6.37 4,15 
4. We ED GD GE, Bec ccc ccccccccccccsccccseccccte 92 5.20 ed 
, Bee, Bee Gee BR Me ceccccccceseccccacccesecccosecs 943, 5.40 2.90 
6. Cal. Gas & Electric (a) Sa 1987... 2.2... c cece ccc w ec nnennee 95 5.50 4.15 
7. 2. 6 BB &, &. yh P. of) sara 96 5.30 2.10 
8. Pao. Tel. & Tel. (a) Ss, 1987......... can niaieiepeneen 95 5.30 1.75 
Railroads. MIDDLE GRADE. 
3, Badt. Ce Gide (b) Bet Mtg. Ge, 2008. ... 2... crccccccccccscees 79 5.50 0.80 
2. St. Louis-Ban Franc. (a) Prior Lien 4s, arte ai €9%, 6.30 1,60 
8. Missouri, Kansas & Texas Prior Lien 5s, 1962..... csene tn 6.30 
4. Ches. & Ohio (b) Conv. 5s, 1946 &6% 6.10 1,55 
5. Cleve., Cin., Chic. & St. L. (a) Deb. 4%s, 1931.. . ius &9 6.10 2.40 
6. Pere Marquette to Ist Mtg. 5s, 1956 a SS Ss 92 5.50 2.05 
7. Southern Pacific (b) Col. Trust 4s, 1949...........-.ccccuuee 80% 5.40 2.40 
8. Kansas City Southern (a) Ist Mtg. 3s, 1950.............065. 66% 5.30 1.70 
9. Tlinois Central (b) Col. Trust 45, 1952... . 2... ccc ccceenees 821, 5.20 2.25 
10, Pennsylvania Genl, Mtg. 5s, 1968. ..... 2.0.6 cc ce wenn ceennne 9614 5.20 . 
11, St. Louis Southwestern (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, | | “beret aan aa 77 5.25 2.00 
12, Norfolk & Western ~ Se, GE, Bb enc ccccquccvcesoucsete 106', 4.90 3.95 
ee, SD, EE CE gcc cdececcssoveccesecssosssegece 981, 4.10 3,90 
Ind ls, 
Oe Oe i i Bins 6c cs ccc ccccccccccescccosces 95% 6.40 2.10 
2. Comp. Tab. & Recording (b) 6s, 1941 94 6.60 5.45 
8. Adams Express (b) 4s, 1948 75% 5.87 2.60 
4, Int. Merc. Marine (b) 6s, 1941 95 6,50 5.15 
5. Lackawanna Steel (c) 5s, 1950 84%, 6.20 6.90 
6, Bush Terminal —- *. 1960 90 5.62 2.35 
7. U. &. Rubber (c) 5s, 1947............ 86% 6.10 5.00 
8. Amer. Smelting & Motnine (co) Se, 1947. 89% 5.80 9.55 
®. Goodyear Tire (6) 8s, 1941. ... 2.66. cece cc eeenewneeee 115 6.60 x 
Public Utilities. 
1. Public Service Corpn. of NW. J. (a) 5s 77 6.70 - 
2. Detroit Edison (c) Ref. 5s, 93% 5.60 2.80 
8. Brooklyn Union Gas (a) 5s, 1945. 92% 5.60 *1.35 
4. Northern States Power m 5s, 89% 5.90 1,80 
5. Brooklyn “7% (c) 5s, 1949..... 94% 5.40 2.20 
6. Utsh Power & Light (a) 5s, 1944.. 90%, 5.80 1,80 
7. Cumberland Tel. & Tel. (b) 5s, 1987. 92 5.80 1,70 
Railroads. SPECULATIVE. 
1, Western Maryland (a) Ist Mtg. 4s, 1952... .........cseceeee 62), 7.00 -70 
2. Towa Central (a) Ist Mtg. 5s, 1988............. os és 73% 8.00 sae 
8. St. Louis Southwestern (a) Cons, Mtg. 4s, 1982 . 4% 7.75 2,00 
4. St. Louis-San Francisco (a) —_ 5 — * 6s, 1955.. 78% 7.80 *1,90 
5. Mo., Kansas & Texas Adj. Mtg. 58, 1967 .....- 2... cc cceceenee 50'4 10.00 san 
6. Southern Railway (a) Genl. — ~% “ree 631, 6.75 1,85 
7. Missouri Pacific (b) Genl. Mtg. DD ataseovanessaneneecse 63 6,50 90 
8. Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio (c) Ist cate. Ga, BEER. cccccccecvecce 84% 6.60 1,40 
9. Minneapolis & St. Louis (a) Cons. Mtg. 5s, 1984 ........-.... 78%-75 =i... . 50 
10. Denver & Rio Grande Ist Ref. 5s, 1955. .... 0... . cc ceeeeeceee 45% 11,80 0400 
yo" @s, 1982 86 8.1 3.80 
1, Chile Copper ( i Ti asian canbesve stouscecceseesosonde ' 
2. Va.-Carolina Chemical (0) 7s, 1982... . 2... ceeeeeceeee 95% 8.20 2.75 
8. American Writing Paper (a) @s, 1989. .........0+ccceeeweees 82 7.90 1,90 
4. American Cotton Oil (a) 5s. 1981... . 2... cc ccceccecccnneeees 87 7.00 8.15 
6. Cuba Cane Sugar (c) 7s, 1980... . 2.0... cece cence cee eenneeees 85 9.75 sdes 
Public Utilities. 
1, Hudson & Manhattan (c) Rfdg. 5s, 1957. .......--eceeeeeeee 78% 6.60 *1.60 
2, Intr. Resid Transit (a) Se, 1966... ....cccscccrccneeecenenee 61% 8.30 1,60 
8. Third Avenue (b) Rofg. 45, 1960... 2... .-ccccsecccceeeeeece 63% 6.62 *1,20 
4. Va. Railway & Power (a) 5s, 1984... ......6.ccceeecccneenes 74% 8.30 ahah 
(aa) Lowest denomination, $5,000. (b) Lowest denomination, $500. 
(a ) Lowest denomination, $1,000, (o) Lowest denomination, $100, 
(d) Lowest denomination, $50 
(x) This issue was created on May 1, 1921. 
TThis issue, which represents the entire funded debt of the company, was created on 
Nov. 1, 1920. 


¢Number of times over interest on these bonds was carned. 
**Earnings are not reported Fg we 
represents number of ti int 





ies’ entire outstanding funded debt 


{This t on the 
was earned, based on actual pA ames of last five years. Interest on this issue was fully covered. 
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Illinois Central R.R. 





Railroads 


The Premier Road of 1921 


Illinois Central Completes Best Year in Its History and Earnings 
Per Share of Capital Stock Surpass Those of Any Other Carrier 


HE successful operation of the 

Illinois Central R. R. last year was 

a distinct achievement and presents 
a striking contrast to the showing made 
under Federal control in the previous year, 
as shown by the accompanying table. The 
question naturally arises as to whether 
this road can maintain the record estab- 
lished in 1921 or whether it will be only 
a flash in the pan and settle down to the 
old pre-war record of between 7 and 10% 
on the capital stock. The writer is in- 
clined to believe that under normal con- 
ditions the increased earning power of 
Illinois Central is here to stay and that 
henceforth this company 
will hold much the same 
position as such roads 
as Union Pacific, Cana- 
dian Pacific and Atchi- 
son. 


Condition of the 
Property 


The status of the 
Illinois Central’s road- 
bed, tracks and equip- 
ment leaves nothing to be 
desired. This road has 
been very liberal in its 
maintenance charges and 
has probably made more 
additions and improve- 
ments to its system (in 
comparison with its size 
to other Class I rail- 
roads) than any other 
road. 

Illinois Central has 
kept pace with the 
growth of the territory 
it serves and this has 
been one of the chief 
reasons for its large suc- 
cess. In a_ previous 
article in THe MAGAZINE 
or Watt Street the 
writer laid special em- 
phasis on the money 
that had been placed 
back into the property 
and into the improve- 
ment and additions to 
the hauling facilities of 
the road. This sound 
policy has paid for it- 
self many times over 




















and forms the nucleus in 
the writer’s mind as to 
why the road’s increased 
earning power is here to 
stay. 
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By ARTHUR J. NEUMARK 
Increased Fixed Charges and Earnings 


In order to take care of the many im- 
provements and additions to the property 
in the past five years a large increase in 
the funded debt was necessary. Total 
funded debt increased about 73% since 
1916 and annual interest charges from $5,- 
546,266 in 1916 to about $10,500,000 at 
the present time, or approximately 51%. 
This is certainly a considerably larger in- 
crease in fixed obligations than took place 
on the majority of roads but let us ascer- 
tain what these capital expenditures did 
for the road during this period. 


mar or THe —I}linois Central Railroad—axo CONNECTIONS 
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For comparative purposes we will use 
one of the strongest and largest earners 
of all the railroads, namely, Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe. The annual gross 
earnings of this road from June 30th, 
1916, to December 3lst, 1921, increased 
slightly over 70%, compared with an in- 
crease of almost 105% for Illinois Cen- 
tral in the same period, and the balances 
available for the common stocks of each 
road have increased from $12.30 and 
$10.70 per share to $17.50 and.$18.05 per 
share, respectively. ' 

Illinois Central’s earnings have in- 
creased to such an extent that last year, 
although this road’s aver- 
age number of miles 
operated amounted to but 
41.4% of Atchison’s, the 
gross business handled 
amounted to as much as 
71% of the latter road. 

These figures graphi- 
cally illustrate the growth 
of Illinois Central. 


Proposed Preferred 
Stock Issue 


In order to take care 
of capital expenditures in 
the coming years direc- 
tors intend to ask stock- 
holders of the road to 
authorize an issue of 
probably $50,000,000 of 
preferred stock. That the 
management believes it 
can finance its require- 
ments through an issue 
of stock, rather than 
bonds, is a tribute to the 
strong credit rating of 
Illinois Central. Un- 
doubtedly such an issue 
could be easily marketed 
for the preferred stock 
of this road would be as 
sound an investment as 
any of the seasorted pre- 
ferred issues of the lead- 
ing carriers. Let us as- 
sume this stock were is- 
sued with a 5% dividend 
rate, making the total 
annual requirements $2,- 
500,000. Earnings for 
the past ten years, ex- 
clusive of 1919 and 1920, 
years of Federal opera- 
tion, would have aver- 
aged $22.80 a share on 
the new stock, or over 
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44% times the annual dividend require- 
nents. Last year’s earnings alone would 
iave been equivalent to over $50 a share 
m the new stock, or 8 times dividend re- 
juirements. 

So much for the status of the new pre- 
erred and its, desirability as a safe 
nedium of investment. Of probably 
greater interest is the position of the 
‘ommon with a $50,000,000 issue of pre- 
erred stock ahead of it. 

Assuming the proposed stock issue had 
-onstituted part of the capitalization of the 
company in 1916 and 1917, two years of 
railroad prosperity, the earnings of the 
Illinois Central R. R. would have been 
sufficient to show a balance of $13.90 and 
$11.60 per share of common, respectively. 
Earnings for the year 1921 would have 
een sufficient to show a balance of $15.75 
1 share on the common. For the first 
month of the current year Illinois Cen- 
tral reported net operating income of 
$1,588,584, or at the annual rate of $24,- 
400,000, or sufficient to cover the esti- 
mated preferred dividends 7.7 times over 
and leave a balance of $15.40 a share on 
the common stock. With all factors point- 
ing to improved business conditions there 
is every reason to believe that Illinois 
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Central will be able to do as well this 
year as last. 


Outlook for the Stock 


From the above facts it can readily 
be seen that the extreme attractiveness 
of the present outstanding capital stock 
will be very slightly detracted from be- 
cause of the proposed issue of preferred 
stock. Illinois Central common at 100 
is a very attractive investment with as 
good speculative possibilities as ever, 
which is saying a good deal. This issue 
is in much the same position as Atchi- 
son common, only probably more at- 
tractive because it is selling but $3%4 
higher and paying 1% more annually 
than the former stock. This stock has 
excellent prospects of increasing its divi- 
dende rate and with a continuance of 
the present rate of earnings an 8% 
annual disbursement might easily be 
made with considerable possibilities of 
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Illinois Central R.R. Station, Chicago 


the stock reaching the 10% rank of 
Union and Canadian Pacific. 


Status of Company’s Various Bond 
Issues 


There are many attractive and gilt edge 
mvestments among Illinois Central’s out- 
standing mortgage bonds, that is for the 
investor who is seeking the highest grade 
of railroad mortgage bonds which means 
a smaller return on the investment than 
can be obtained in the majority of high 
grade industrial and public utility bonds. 

Of the underlying issues, first rank 
must be given to the lst mortgage 3s, 3%s 
and 4s of 1950 and 1951, selling to yield 
about 4.8% to maturity. 

These bonds are all equally secured 
under the original mortgage of 1874 and 
a “Further Assurance” indenture dated 
Jafuary 16, 1896. They are a first lien 
over 705 miles of original charter line 
extending from Chicago to Cairo, IIl., 
(all double track) and from Central Junc- 
tion to East Dubuque, Ill. This is part 
of Illinois Central’s most valuable mile- 
age. The mortgage is a closed one. 
There are $13,000,000 of bonds in all out- 
standing, at the rate of but $18,426 per 
mile. 

Other sound underlying bonds of the 
road are: 

Louisville, New Orleans & Texas Ry., 
Col. Trust Gold 4s, of 1953. 

Louisville Division and Terminal Ist 
Mtge. Gold 3%s, of 1953. 

Illinois Central Collateral Trust Gold 
4s, of 1952. 


Springfield Division lst Mtge. Gold 
Ys, of 1951. 

Cairo Bride Mortgage Gold 4s, of 
1950. 


a Lines lst Mortgage Gold 4s, of 
1951, 

Omaha Division Ist Mtge. 3s, of 1951. 

Litchfield Div. lst Mtge. Gold 3s, of 
1951. 

Chicago, St.,Louis & New Orleans Cons. 
Ist Mtge. 3%s‘and 5s, of 1951. 

Memphis Division lst Mtge. Gold 4s, 
of 1951. 

These bonds are all selling to yield be- 
tween 4.9 and 5.25%. 

The remaining Mortgage Bonds of the 
company, while not as close to the prop- 
erty as the above, are all of the highest 
types of investment and can be purchased 
by investors without the slightest hesitancy. 
The following list has been arranged in 
the order of security for each issue. All 
of the bonds yield between 4.9 and 5.3% 
to maturity: 

Purchased Lines Ist Mtge. Gold 3%s, 
of 1952. 

St. Louis Division & Tenn. 
3s and 3%s, of 1951. 

Sterling Trust Mtge. 3%s, of 1950. 

Ref, Mtge. Gold 4s, of 1955. 

Til. Cent. Chi. St. L. & Mo. joint Ist 
Ref. Mtge. 5s, of 1963. 

Secured Bonds 


In addition to the above mortgage 
bonds there are two issues of bonds secured 
by deposit of mortgage bonds of the 
Illinois Central and Chicago, St. Louis & 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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Gross operating revenue 
Operating expenses .......... 


Tetek GREED cccccccccccccccses 


Times earned 


Surplus 
nn per share, estimated 








ILLINOIS CENTRAL 
COMPARATIVE INCOME ACCOUNT* 
(Actual earnings from operations) 





Gpavating TOGO cccccccccccccccccccccccscccess 
Net operating revenue ...... 1.66. c ccc eeccecens 
Net operating income (after taxes, hire of equipment, ete. ) 


Other income, estimated ....... 6.5... ceeecneee 
Fixed charges, estimated ........-..6ssccceues tte 


Balance available for dividends ......-....... 
Dividend disbursements (79%) ....-..++.eeee0e 


1921 1920 
(000 omitted) 

swnseneeeee $141,127 $145,154 
duceeenncee 109,886 141,036 
pevedaeeee vennnaes 718% 97% 
ipentibunéeceene+ $1,241 4,118 
24,248 —511 
weene 7,000 7,200 
suenns $31,248 $6,689 
caesae 12,000 12,177 
2.6 .60 
$19,248 —$5,488 
pseeecenceoesseenee 7,650 7,650 
octhcebe cockusnenes $11,598 =a, 138 


$10.50 
*Exoclusive of the earnings of the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R. 
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NEW YORK ONTARIO & WESTERN 
Stock an Attractive Speculation 


Is it true that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has given a valuation of only $45,000,000 
to New York, Ontario & Western as compared 
with $85,100,000 value shown on the company’s 
balance sheet? What value does this give to the 
stock one how do you woes it as a speculation? 

W, A. L., Deer Lodge, Mont. 

New York, Ontario & Western will 
protest as insufficient the valuation of $45,- 
000,000 announced by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Claim has been filed 
for approximately $20,000,000 additional, 
including about $12,000,000 for trackage 
rights of the West Shore Railroad and 
about $8,000,000 further value claimed on 
equipment, etc. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s valuation would give an 
asset value to the common stock of about 
$45 a share. At present levels of around 
24, we regard the stock as having rather 
attractive long pull possibilities. 


A GOOD LIST OF RAILS 
Should Appreciate in Value 


I own outright 200 shares of Atchison, 230 
shares of Southern Pacific, 100 shares of Rock 
one common and 80 shares of Missouri Pacific 

ommon. What do you think of my holdings?— 
D. W., Los Angeles, Cal. 

In our opinion, you picked out a good 
list of railroad stocks. We are very fa- 
vorably inclined toward Atchison and 
Southern Pacific. 

Rock Island common is more speculative 
and as it has had a rather important ad- 
vance recently, we would be inclined to 
take profits around present levels of 41, 
and switch into a good dividend paying 
stock like North American Co. pfd., pay- 
ing $3 and selling around 43. 


GREAT NORTHERN PREFERRED 
Is the Dividend Safe 


Will you kindly advise me through your col- 
umns whether, in your judgment, Great Northern 
will qouttone the present dividend?—C. C. S., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Recently directors of Great Northern 
decided to make payments on the pre- 
ferred stock semi-annually, instead of 
quarterly as heretofore. The next divi- 
dend will not, therefore, be acted on until 
some time in June, By taking this action 
directors will be able to consider the next 
three months’ earnings of the road and 
will also be able to get a line on what the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy may be 
able to pay in the way of extra dividends 
to help the situation out, Great Northern 
owning 50% of the latter’s stock. From 
this action it can be readily seen that the 
directors themselves are somewhat uncer- 
tain as to whether the present rate can be 
maintained. Everything depends on how 
earnings in the next few months will hold 
up. We are inclined to the opinion that 
the stock is in a doubtful position with 
regard to dividends, especially in the light 
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Inquiries On Railroad Securities 


Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments 





of the reduction of the Northern Pacific 
dividend from $7 to $5. 


SOO LINE 
Poor Earnings in 1921 


Before I had become acquainted with Tue 
MAGAZINE OF WALL StrREET, which has certainly 
opened my eyes to the haphasard methods I have 
used heretofore in investments, I purchased 25 
shares of Minneapolis, St. Paul & - S. M. com- 
mon at 80. In view of the poor earnings it has 
been showing I am somewhat doubtful about the 
safety of my investment. Do you believe it ad- 
visable to yt of this stock at present price of 
about 62?—S. A. C., Chicago, Iii. 

It must be borne in mind that Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie stock, 
common, is not an investment, but a specu- 
lation. For the 12 months ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1921, the company showed an op- 
erating deficit of $189,983, but based on 
its average return for the last ten years, 
the road has been able to cover its com- 
mon stock dividend requirements, and, in 
view of the improved situation confronting 
transportation lines, as compared with the 
adverse conditions heretofore existing, we 
are inclined to believe that the common 
stock around present levels is a fairly good 
speculation, and we would, therefore, not 
recommend that you dispose of it at this 
time. 


MISSOURI PACIFIC PREFERRED 
Attractive for Long Pull 


I am contemplating the purchase of some good 
railroad stock to hold for the long pull, as Fbe- 
lieve that the railroads of the country face a bet. 
ter outicok for the next few years. y selection 
is. Missourt Pacific preferred. What do you 
think cf it?—L. L., New Orleans, La. 

We agree with you as to a better out- 
look for the railroads, and, in our opinion, 
you have made an excellent selection in 
Missouri Pacific preferred as a desirable 
security to hold for the long pull. This 
company is in very strong condition finan- 
cially and as soon as earnings pick up a 
little should feel justified in paying some- 
thing on its preferred stock. For the year 
1921 the company covered fixed charges, 
and with conditions decidedly more 
favorable for the current year, it is 
quite likely that the preferred dividend will 
be earned. The preferred stock is entitled 
to 5% and became cumulative in June, 
1918, so that back dividends amount to 
about 20%. At present price of about 53, 
the stock has possibilities of a substantial 
appreciation in value should expectations 
of better earnings be realized. 





ST. PAUL COMMON 
Bought It at 106 


I have 200 shares of Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul common ag | at 106. What would 
you advise?—C. S. , Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

In view of the fact that you purchased 
your St. Paul common at $106 per share, 
you must have held it a very long time 
and are therefore interested in the long 
range point of view. It appears to us that 





this road has seen its worst and that there 
should be an improvement from now on. 
The reopening of the copper mines should 
mean more business and there is a likeli- 
hood of considerable increase in grain 
traffic. St. Paul, as you undoubtedly 
know, was largely crippled through the 
building of the Puget Sound extension, 


which as yet has not paid for itself. This 
territory is developing, however, and 
should do better in years to come. We 


would deem it inadvisable to take the large 
loss that this stock shows you now, al- 
though it must be regarded as decidedly 
speculative. 


ERIE RAILROAD 4S SERIES A 
A Speculative Bond 


Will you favor me with information veawiias 
your opinion of Erie Railroad bond Series A 4%. 
Do you consider it safe? Has the interest been 
defaulted? What denomination are the bonds 
issued in’—B. T. E., Savanna, Iil. 

Erie Railroad 4s, Series A, are regarded 
as a decidedly speculative bond. In 1921 
Erie showed fixed charges earned, but this 
is after receiving a very large dividend 
from its controlled coal properties. The 
outlook for the railroads is improved at 
the present time and there appears to be 
a fairly good chance of Erie Railroad 
coming through all right. We should 
say, therefore, that these bonds have 
speculative possibilities, but there is a very 
high degree of risk involved. The inter- 
est on these bonds has been paid regularly. 
They can be purchased in coupon form in 
denomination of $1,000. Registered bonds 
in denomination of $500 and $1,000. We 
are inclined to the opinion that these bonds 
are a little too speculative and would sug- 
gest instead Chile Copper 6s, selling around 
86. These bonds give a return of 8% on 
the investment if held for maturity, which 
is 1932. Although not a gilt edge security, 
they are in a very strong position, in our 
opinion. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 
A Switch Suggested 


years ago I purchased 100 shares of 
Pennsylvania at 43. What do you think of this 
as an investment at the present time? Is there 
anything better you can suggest?—H, J. R., John- 
sonburg, Pa. 


Some 


Pennsylvania R.R. stock is speculative. 
The company did not earn its dividend dis- 
bursements during the past year, and while 
it has a very able management, which, as 
shown by late reports, has assumed a firm 
control over operating expenses, it re- 
mains to be seen what the final result will 
be. As a $2 dividend payer the stock at 
present levels would appear to be selling 
high enough, especially as there is little 
likelihood of any increase in the rate in 
the immediate future. There are many 
other stocks, in our opinion, with better 
possibilities of appreciating in value. A 
suggestion is Philadelphia Co., selling at 
about 37 and paying $3 
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Industrial Alcohol Gradually Improving 


Showed an Operating Profit in 1921—Finances in Sound 
Condition—German Competition Not a Serious Factor 


NITED STATES INDUSTRIAL 
U ALCOHOL common stock has had 
a very meteoric career on the New 
York Stock Exchange and for a long time 
has been a speculative favorite. In 1919 
the range in price was 70 points, in 1920 


60 points and in 1921, 40 points. In con- 
sidering the possibilities of this stock, 
therefore, it is very important to take 


cognizance of its present market position. 
In the June 10, 1921, issue of THe Maca- 
ZINE OF WALL Street a careful analysis of 
the company was published, which out- 
lined the difficulties facing the company 
at that time, the inference being drawn 
that the stock was not particularly attrac- 
tive at the price it was then selling, about 
64. Subsequently it declined to 354% and in 
November, 1921, the dividend on the com- 
mon stock was passed. 

The position of the common: stock at 
the present time is very different from that 
in June when the above mentioned article 
appeared. In June we were in a declining 
market and United States Alcohol was 
only selling about 8 points under its high 
of the year. Now we are in a constructive 
market and the stock is 25 points under its 
1921 high. Moreover the outlook for the 
company is very much better now than it 
was then, the demand for its products has 
improved and several side lines have been 
taken up which promise to make substan- 
tial profits for the company. These fac- 
tors in the writer’s opinion are of sufficient 
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By FRED L. KURR 


importance to warrant taking a construc- 
tive view of the future market course of 
the common stock. 

At the time of going to press the annual 
report of the company for 1921 had not 
beef issued, but it has been semi-officially 
stated that a profit will be shown. 
This profit was probably not large enough 
to cover the dividends paid, but the deficit 
after dividends will be a small one in all 
likelihood, and in view of the huge profits 
piled up by the company during the war 
period the company can well afford this 
small loss, 

Financial Position 


The last balance sheet of the company 
available, as of December 31, 1920, showed 
the company to be in very strong financial 
condition and, in view of the fact that no 
important losses were taken in 1921, its 
financial condition at the present time is 
about the same as a year ago. As of De- 
cember 31, 1920, working capital of the 
company was $9,600,000, of which $4,750,- 
000 was cash and Liberty bonds. 

There is unquestionably a very big asset 
value behind the common stock. In 1919 
this stock was increased from $12,000,000 
to $24,000,000, the new stock being offered 
to stockholders at $70 a share. During the 
war period approximately $14,700,000 sur- 
plus earnings were put back into the prop- 
erty. Add to this the cash received for 
the new stock and the total is equal to $96 
a share on the common stock. This repre- 
sents the value added to the stock since 
the war. Of course this value can be dis- 
counted to a certain extent, as considerable 
money went into new construction at in- 
flated prices, but as the company has made 
liberal depreciation charges it should not 
reduce the value of the assets to a very 
marked degree. When it is considered 
that in the three years before the war the 
common stock had a price range of from 
24 to 57 it can readily be seen that at pres- 
ent price of around 47 the stock is rela- 
tively low. 


The Company’s Products 


Of course earnings in the future cannot 
be expected to approach the huge profits 
made during the war period when they 
went as high as 50% on the common stock 
and in 1918 would have reached 100% if 
it had not been for the excess profits tax. 
Industrial Alcohol is the largest producer 
of alcohol in the United States and what 
is more important it is a low cost produ- 
cer. Prior to the war the company made 
a large percentage of its alcohol - from 


grain, but today most of this is produced 
from molasses, a residuum of cane sugar 
which insures a large supply at a very 
low cost. The molasses is known as 
“Black Strap” and is brought to the com- 
pany’s large storage tanks from Cuba and 
Porto Rico. The company owns a large 
molasses producing company and several 
steam lighters and tankers Denatured 
Alcohol is still selling at a relatively low 
price, around 38 cents a gallon, which 
compares with a low of 34 cents in August, 
1921. The company’s operating efficiency, 
however, enables it to make a profit even 
at these prices. 

German competition is a factor in the 
situation, although not a very serious one. 
The tariff offers sufficient protection in 
regard to the raw products, but in certain 
products of which alcohol is an important 
part such as cologne, etc., German com- 
petition is felt. 

There appears to be excellent possibili- 
ties of good profits in some of the com- 
pany’s side lines. Alco-Rub, brought out 
some time ago, is going well and the com- 
pany plans to push this article through a 
large advertising campaign in the current 
There is a very large margin of 


year. 
profit in Alco-Rub and if it continues 
successful should prove a good money- 
maker. 


Another important product is Pyro, an 
anti-freeze mixture used in automobiles. 
This business amounts to between $2,000,- 

(Continued on page 801.) 
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International Mercantile Marine 





By FRANKLIN H. 


HE annual reports of American cor- 
T porations for the year 1921 are in- 
teresting answers to the question, 
“How much good, financially, did our 
war prosperity really do us?” 

In most of the instances where reports 
have been filed, the answer is not particu- 
larly encouraging. The dissipation of un- 
expected wealth seems to have been an 
almost common weakness, and only a very 
few companies can boast of having really 
benefited from the boom. 

International Mercantile Marine, the 
gigantic shipping combination of the pres- 
ent day, is one of the latter sort. Although 
this company’s report for 1921 has not yet 
been filed, enough is known to indicate 
that Marine’s war-time earnings were put 
to the best possible use, and that the com- 
pany was found almost totally damage- 
proof during the hysterical business 
collapse of last year. 


The Company’s Soundness 


From the standpoint of the present 
security holders in International Mercan- 
tile Marine, the company’s history dates 
from the first year of the World ‘War. It 
was reorganized in 1914. 

However, to get an idea of the com- 
pany’s soundness and earning power, it is 
necessary to go back to pre-war years, 
when the shipping business was on a more 
normal basis. ¥ 

Before the war, International Mercantile 
Marine was struggling along with a mas- 
sive funded debt—a total debt, in fact, of 
well over $83,000,000. Its fixed charges in 
1912 reached the peak of $3,898,000—an 
enormous burden for a company whose 
total earnings were only about half again 
as large. Furthermore, there was the 
handicap of a very meagre working capital. 
This item, in 1914, stood at only a little 
above $2,300,000. Although later events 
have proven that the company could have 
muddled through despite these handicaps, 
it was apparent that it was carrying too 
heavy a load for its best interests. 

The gloomy chapter in the company’s 
affairs was brought to a climax in Oc- 
tober, 1914, when the great International 
Mercantile Marine was thrown into re- 
ceivership. P. A.'S. Franklin, then a vice- 

president of the old company, who has 
since become one of the really prominent 
figures in the shipping world, was ap- 
pointed receiver, 

Out of the receivership there was de- 
veloped the financial program which, with 
the aid of war-time profits, has brought 
the company from a position of insecurity 
to one of relatively impregnable strength. 

The reorganization called for retirement 
of the company’s old 444% and 5% bonds, 
which had totaled some $78,000,000, in- 
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Marine’s Position 
How Company’s Status Has Been 
Improved—Prospects for the Securities 
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and 57% in a new issue of 

first mortgage and collateral 
trust 6s, due October, 1941. 

To effect this reorganiza- 
tion, cnly a comparatively 
small amount of the com- 
pany’s war earnings was 
needed. The next effort 
was to build up the com- 
pany’s asset position—a step 
that was much facilitated by 
the discharge of Mr. Frank- 
lin as receiver and his elec- 
tion to the presidency of the 
company. Another glance 
at Table I will show what 
has since been accomplished 
in this direction. The com- 
pany’s diminutive working 
capital has been increased 
by almost 33 millions of dol- 
lars. 

A corresponding change 
for the better is to be found 
in the company’s liquid position. Cash, 
for example, which stood at $4,251,000 in 
1914, was above $18,000,000 in 1919; at 
the close of 1921, although reduced, it will 
still be found at a comfortably high point. 


Recent Progress 


Developments in the last three years 
have not, of course, been in favor of in- 
dustry at large, particularly the shipping 
companies. Rates have suffered a con- 
siderable reduction, and there has been an 
immense falling off in merchandise ship- 
ments. 

In addition, American transport concerns 
have operated at a distinct disadvantage 
in the matter of operating costs. The 
merchant ships of no other country are 
forced to pay such high wages. 
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terest on both being in default; The 
holders of these bonds were given 43% 
in cash, plus unpaid coupons and interest, 
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S. S. HOMERIC 
A new 33,526 ton addition to the White Star fleet 


As a sort of final touch to the American 
shipping situation, there is the immigration 


law to consider which is now in 
effect. By this law, the number of 
persons immigrating to the United 


States from any one country was re- 
stricted to 3% of the number of immigrants 
from that country residing here as of 1910. 
This law would exert its chief influence 
on the third class passenger movement, 
naturally, and was destined to materially 
affect earnings, especially of Mercantile 
Marine, since the third-class passenger 
movement has long been one of this com- 
pany’s chief sources of revenue. 

Recent months have produced some off- 
sets to the situation developing from these 
factors. There has been an increase in 
the total passenger movement over the 
period. The recovery in the English Pound 
Sterling, in which currency a great pro- 
portion of Marine’s marketable invest- 
ments exist, has correspondingly strength- 
ened the company’s reserves. 

Another factor which has not yet mate- 

rialized but which, if it does materialize, 
should prove of far-reaching influence is 
the Government proposal to subsidize the 
American shipping industry. Digesting the 
outstanding features of the proposal, the 
subsidy, in the main, recommends: 
(1) That 50% of all aliens admitted 
under the 3% restricted immigration law 
be forced to book passage on ships flying 
the American flag. 

(2) That the coastwise laws be ex- 
tended to the Philippines. 

(3) That the army and navy transport 
service on the Pacific be discontinued and 
this traffic turned over to private interest. 

(4) That hearings be held to determine 
the advisability of putting into effect Sec- 
tion 28, which restricts the railroads in 
granting export rates to shipments of com- 























































































































modities to be carried on American bot- 
toms. 

(5) That American crews on arrival in 
sreign ports receive only one-half the pay 
arned, to reduce desertions. 

The proposals, as outlined, are of prac- 
ical significance only as reflecting the at- 
itude of the administration towards the 
hipping industry. They will have no 
wactical significance until they get con- 
iderably beyond their present status in 
-gislative circles. 


Outlook for Securities 


With its financial position strongly bul- 
varked, charges gotten well in hand, In- 
ernational Mercantile Marine is in much 
he same position as the better-grade rail- 
oad companies: It is prepared to take 
‘ull advantage of any upturn in trade, but 
10t to be expected to increase its earnings 
nuch until that upturn occurs, 

The company’s securities, all of which 
are widely held and active in the market, 
yffer interesting trading possibilities. They 
include the following: 

Outstanding Class 

$37,313,000 Ist Mortgage & Collateral 
Trust Gold 6s, due Octo- 
ber 1, 1941. 

51,725,000 6% Cumulative Preferred 
Stock (Par $100). 

49,872,000 Common Stock (Par $100). 

The collateral trust bonds, which were 
very completely described by J. R. Cran- 
dali in the April 16, 1921, issue of this 
magazine, are selling at present around 
95%. (When Crandall recommended 
them they could be had 12 points lower.) 

With Mercantile Marine’s net worth es- 
tablished at $228,942,691 (see Table I) 
there was a balance as of December 31, 
1920 of over $218,000,000 available for 
these bonds, equivalent to more than $5,000 
for each $1,000 bond. In the year just 
completed, there has undoubtedly occurred 
a large shrinkage in the value of the com- 
pany’s property investment, but the de- 
preciation reserve which amounted to over 
$54,000,000 in 1920, should amply offset 
this charge. The position of the bonds 
is further strengthened by the fact that 
they are subject to a cumulative sinking 
fund of 1% annually, of the total amount 
issued, 

A glance at Table II, showing the com- 
pany’s earnings record as applied to fixed 
charges, indicates the extent to which fixed 








Current Assets: 


Marketable Securities .............. 
Receivables 
Inventories ............ 

TE  cccceccces 
Current Liabilities ............ 


Working Capital 
Property Account (depreciated) 
Investments in Other Companies ... 
Other Assets 


Met Worth ...........555- 


Available for: 
Subsidiary Company Debenture Bonds, etc. 


6% Preferred Stock 
Common Stock 


Surplus 











TABLE I—COMPARATIVE BALANCE SHEET 
As of December 31. 


Cash .. Ae ee ee 


eS ee OO Rare 


Sundry Reserves, re a 


1914 1919 1920 
secee $4,851,478 $18,909,587 $17,022,953 
eeeee 479,104 36,563,087 55,522,220 
eevee 5,598,597 $1,823,448 21,602,048 

19,492 1,936,040 2,366,990 

oeses $11,148,671 $89,232,162 $96,514,206 
8,813,035 65,709,097 61,306,014 
$2,335,636 $23,523,065 $35,208,192 

-.+» 169,748,244 155,118,686 177,999,602 
14,893,502 18,136,179 7,217,809 
3,033,872 6,140,714 8,517,088 

- $190,011,254 $202,928, 644 $228, 942,691 
--+» $12,808,113 $9,379,658 $9,978,193 
-++» (70,226,000 38,250,000 37,806,000 
-«+» 51,725,721 51,725,500 51,725,500 
-«+. 49,872,110 49,872,000 49,872,000 
ces 4,412,842 23,422,944 49,009,025 
coe 966,468 30,278,542 80,556,973 
+++ $190,011,254 $202,928 644 $228,942,691 


























charges have been reduced since 1914. 
What is more to the point, the record 
shows that the company’s charges, on its 
present funded debt, were earned by a 
good margin even in the disastrous year 
1914. 

At the prevailing price of 95, these bonds 





























TABLE II—TEN-YEAR INCOME 
RESULTS 
Available for Fixed Times 
fixed charges charges earned 
ee $4,101,857 $3,864,290 1.06 
ee 8,732,217 3,898,414 0.98 
penis 5,878,265 3,850,089 1.53 
eet 3,310,585 3,613,113 0.91 
a? see 17,387,571 3,805,910 4.57 
i? naeces 25,475,185 3,698,023 6.88 
eagles 14,551,826 2,798,317 5.20 
2,789,763 4.07 
2,737,345 5.81 
2,637,690 3.82 
2,637,690 2.65 
*Estimated. 
yield 6.5% to maturity. They are a 
reasonable attractive business man’s 
investment. 
Conclusions 


The preferred stock is receiving 6% divi- 
dends at the present time. Earnings avail- 
able for this issue will approximate $10 
a share for 1921, and should improve 
slightly, at least, in the current year. In 
other words, the dividend on this issue 
appears quite safe. 

There seems little, if any, likelihood 
that the preferred shares will receive in 


any early period any part of the 42% back 
dividends due upon them. The last pay- 
ment on account of back dividends was 
made jn the first half of 1920, when earn- 
ings were running at almost double their 
present rate. Inasmuch as it has been the 
company’s declared policy to make pay- 
ments to this account only when earnings 
justify, a considerable change for the bet- 
ter would apparently have to occur be- 
fore the present preferred holders would 
look for arrearage payments. 


Considered solely on the basis of its 
current dividend, the preferred, which 
is selling at 70, yields about 8.6%—an 
attractive yield. Nevertheless, while 
shipping conditions continue in their 
present state, the issue must be classed 
as speculative. 

The common shares are now selling 
at 16. As the attached price chart on 
these shares shows, the issue fluctuates 
in a very interesting fashion and has 
correspondingly good trading possibil- 
ities. This issue of course, has very 
little chance of sharing in dividends for 
a very long period, considering the 
accumulated back dividends on the pre- 
ferred stock which must be paid first. 
Therefore it cannot be recommended 
from an investment viewpoint. How- 
ever, in any broad market for the pre- 
ferred stock in which the latter would 
show a good advance, the common 
would no doubt be sympathetically af- 
fected and move accordingly. 
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White Star’s 45,439-ton liner owned by Mercantile Marine 












































Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 








An Excellently Managed Industrial 


Sound Financial Position—Improving Trade 
Prospects—Outlook for the Company’s Shares 


LL things considered the Worthing- 
ton Pump & Machinery Corporation 
came through the period of depres- 

sion in rather good style. For the year 
ended December 31, 1921, a deficit after 
dividends of $1,849,035 was reported but 
this deficit was entirely due to depreciation 
in inventory of about two million dollars 
that was written off during the year. Had 
it. not been for this loss in inventory the 
company would have earned slightly over 
$6 a share on its common stock. 

While Worthington piled up very large 
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profits during the war period it should by 
no means be classed as one of the war 
brides as its products are peace-time prod- 
ucts and it has entirely adjusted itself to 
a peace basis. All that this company 
would appear to need for its prosperity is 
normal business conditions. 


Diversified Products 


The company does not have to depend 
on any one industry as an outlet for its 
manufactures as its machinery is used in 
almost every industry of importance. As 
one of the largest manufacturers of pumps, 
condensers, and gas and oil engines in the 
world the company has for its customers 
practically all the basic industries, includ- 
ing the railroads and public utilities. An 
important factor at the present time is the 
increased prosperity of the public utilities ; 
this means increased construction and re- 
habilitation and more business for Worth- 
ington Pump. The better outlook for the 
railroads is also a favorable development. 

In addition to a dominant position in 
the domestic market for its products the 
company is, very | well established abroad, 
having branches in all parts of Europe. 
It has manuiacturing plants at Le Bour- 
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Hungary, and Newark-on-Trent, England. 
These plants are operated through sub- 
sidiary companies. While its business 
abroad has not recently brought in large 
profits the outlook for this end of its 
business is decidedly encouraging. 

That the management is very confident 
of the immediate future of the company 
is evidenced by the fact that in Septem- 
ber, 1921, the directors declared dividends 
on the common stock for a full year in 
advance at the rate of $4 per annum, pay- 
able in quarterly installments of $1. So, 
far as its financial position is concerned 
the company was amply justified in this 
dividend action. As of December 31, 
1921, there was a working capital of over 
$16,000,000, of which $6,400,000 was rep- 
resented by cash and Government securi- 
ties. When it is considered that the total 
capitalization is less than $30,000,000, this 
is an unusually sound financial condition. 


Sound Financial Policy 


Worthington Pump is one of the small 
and select group of industrial companies 
that made huge profits during the war 
period and conserved the bulk of this war 
prosperity in a liquid form. Comparatively 
little mew construction was undertaken 
when prices were inflated, and as a result 
stockholders have the pleasure of seeing 
in the balance sheet a nice fat cash ac- 
count. 

Among the company’s newer. products 
is the new marine Diesel engine, smaller 
semi-Diesel engines for commercial pur- 
poses and locomotive feed water heaters. 
In the marine Diesel engine, the company 
has designed, built and thoroughly tested a 
merchant-marine type fuel-oil engine of 
large size which is considered the equal 
of any yet produced in Europe. While 
under the present slump in the shipping 
industry demand for such engines is not 
large, it is a product that offers excellent 
possibilities of future profits. 


Large Asset Value 


As shown by the accompany graph the 
‘company made very large profits in the 
years 1911-1919, and paid out nothing in 
dividends on the common. In these four 
years $84 a share was earned on the com- 
mon all of which was put back into the 
company. As a result of this policy the 
asset value behind the common stock is 
very large, a most conservative valuation 
would place this at wel over $100 a share. 

Dividends have-been paid on the $5,592,- 
833 preferred A stock at 7% continuously 
since the formation of the company in 
1916. Dividends.have been paid on the 
$10,321,671 preferred B stock at 6% since 
July, 1917, The class B 6% .prcfersed 
stock ‘Was made junior to the Class A 
stock ‘as‘to asséts and dividends ‘until full 
dividends had been paid‘ ori both classes 


get, France; Berlin, Germany; Budapest, *-:of-stoek for three successive years,~, With. 





the payment of the dividend on April 1, 
1920, the Class A stock ceased to have 
priority. Another provision attached to 
the Class B stock was that dividends 
should be non-cumulative up to April 1, 
1919, and cumulative thereafter Class A 
stock is subject to redemption at 115 and 
Class °B at 105. At the present price of 
about 85 the 7% Class A stock yields 
8.29% on the investment and at present 
price of 70 the 6% Class B stock yields 
8.5%. In view of the fact that the work- 
ing capital alone is equal to the par value 
of the two issues (the bonded debt is only 
$490,300) it would appear that they are 
both in a very strong position and can be 
regarded as an attractive business man’s 
investment. As these issues become more 
seasoned they should be given a better in- 
vestment rating and sell at higher levels. 


Conclusion 


Dividends on the common stock were 
started at the rate of 6% per annum 
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in April, 1920, and that rate was main- 
tained until September, 1921, wher it 
was reduced to 4%. At present levels 
of around 50 the yield is 8%. In view 
of the fact that the dividend was de- 
clared for a full year the purchaser of 
this stock is sure of his returns until 
July, 1922, and with business steadily 
improving the company should be in a 
much stronger position by that time 
and warranted in continuing dividends 
at at least that rate. At 50 the common 
stock is up twenty. points from its low 
of 1921 and 6 points from ‘its low of 
this year. A reaction from present 
levels due to the technical“position of 
‘the. : of coursé “might-easily occur 


“put based on the strong financial condi- 


tion and big asset value the stock looks 


attractive for the long pull. 
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Certain-teed Products Corp’n. 





-Readjusted and Ready for Better Business 


Certain-teed Management Brings Company Through 


1921 on 


HE net conclusion 
reached from an inves- 
tigation of Certain-teed 


Products affairs is that a 
promising company, after 
suffering severely from the 
business collapse of last 
year, has readjusted _ its 
finances and business. or- 
ganization very thoroughly 


and is in a-position to make 
the most of any improvement 
that sets in in demand for 
its products. An optimistic 
view is therefore justified, 
at least as regards the con- 
cern’s immediate future, since 
sales in recent months have 
taken a considerable upturn 
and give promise of improv- 
ing further. 

In the time that has passed 
since the company’s organi- 
zation, back in 1917, Cer- 
tain-teed has developed along 
more or less natural lines. 
There was the period of original organi- 


zation, during which the company 
was built up around the old Gen- 
eral Roofing Company. Then, as _ the 


outcome of the bustling years of 1918, 
1919 and, in part 1920, in which the com- 
pany’s earnings increased very substantial- 
ly, there was the period of expansion, 
marked by the acquisition of Thomas 
Potter Sons, Inc. Last year (1921) was 
the test period, in which a certain degree 


of retrenchment and readjustment was 
made necessary. The character of the 
management was indicated during this 


period, as it involved radical cuts in prices, 
wages and salaries, as well as a thorough 
over-hauling of the company’s industrial 
structure. 


Its Products 


Certain-teed Products Corporation 
which may be ranked as one of the three 
largest manufacturers in its field, has an 
extensive list of products. Grouped under 
the ‘main headings of Roofing, Paints, 
Varnishes and Floor Coverings, the com- 
pany manufactures. 

Prepared Roofing 
Dry Felt 

Building Papers 
Tarred Felt 
Insulating Papers 
Plastic Cement 
Creosote Light Oils 
Pitch 


Varnish 

Linoleum 

Felt Base Floor Covering 
Oj Cloth 2 


As may be confirmed from the list as 
given, the com Ws, to a great extent, 
both a good-timé and a bad-time earner. 
That is, its products have a market. under 
conditions in which new construction js. 
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Sound Basis—Sales Now 


By JOHN M. MAXWELL 











A STEP IN THE CERTAIN-TEED PROCESS 
Feeding rags to cutting machine from which they are drawn 
by suction and fed into mixing apparatus. 


being undertaken on a large scale; or, they 
have a market: when repair and renewal 
work is all that general business conditions 
warrant. A large proportion of its 
principal commodity, prepared roofing, is 
used in repairs and replacements. 

In respect of plant facilities, sales rep- 
resentation and warehouse facilities, the 
company is very amply supplied. For the 
manufacture of asphalt roofing and allied 
products, the company has large plants at 
East St. Louis, (Ill.); Marseilles, (Ill) ; 
York, (Pa.); Richmond, (Cal.) One 
varnish plant is located in St. Louis 
(Mo.), and an additional plant capable 
of meeting its paint requirements 
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CERTMA-TEED PRODUCTS 


FIRST PREFERRED STOCK 
COMMON STOCK 
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Improving 


is located in the same city. 
Through the acquisition of the 
Thomas Potter Co., Certain- 
teed obtained title to a large 
linoleum manufacturing works 
in Pennsylvania. Sales repre- 
sentation is had through offices 
scattered throughout this 
country, and there are large 
warehcuse facilities 


The Company’s 1921 


Results 
The latter part of 192] 
found the Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation pretty well 


extended. The company’s ob- 
ligations had been increased 
by $2,200,000 of purchase 
money obligations, issued in 
connection with the absorption 
of the Thomas Potter sub- 
sidiary, Substantial inventory 
losses had over from 
the previous year, The com- 
pany had found it necessary 
to assume bank loans which, at their peak, 
reached as high as $2,000,000. 

It was at this point in its that 
drastic action on the part of the manage- 
ment of the company was called for, The 
fact that the management met the situa- 
tion squarely no doubt accounts im large 
measure for the relatively excellent posi- 
tion Certain-teed is in today. 

The first step was a thorough over- 
hauling of the entire industrial and finan- 
cial structure, in which every cost item 
was microscoped and no means of reducing 
expenses overlooked. Salaries and wages, 
from that of the president down, were 
cut; warehouse space, where it could be 
dispensed with, was released, arrangements 
being made for jobbers to carry stocks at 
these locations. In fact, the com- 
pany’s entire manufacturing, administra- 
tive and distributing machinery was put 
on the most efficient basis attainable. Ac- 
tivities in this direction were accelerated 
by the cut of approximately 30% that had 
been made in the selling price of the com- 
pany’s products. 

How much constructive good was ac- 
complished may be gleaned from the state- 
ment showing the company’s position by the 
end of the year. As a crowning point, it 
is noted that the $2,000,000 in bank loans 
had been entirely erased. By issuing and 
selling at par, in December, an additional 
$660,000 par value of Ist preferred stock, 
the company was able to reduce its pur- 
chase money obligations from $2,200,000 
to $1,540,000 and, which is even more im- 
portant, to extend for two years the time 
of maturity of the first instalment (the 
purchase money obligation is a serial ob- 
ligation)... In. brief, ‘the company was 

.o XContinued on page 799) 
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Leather Industry Recovering 


Shares Identified With the Hide, Leather and 









Shoe Industries in a Greatly Improved Position 





HE market action of the shares of 
the companies representing the hide 
and leather and shoe industries sug- 
gests plainly enough that financial senti- 
ment considers that 1921 recorded the end 
of the absolute depression. Market levels 
of the leading stocks in this group are 
substantially above the lows of 1921, and 
the moderately slow advance is continu- 
ing. 

Late in 1920 and continuing into 1921 
the bottom dropped out of prices for hides 
and demand seemed to disappear almost 
overnight. Since then it has been a ques- 
tion of inventory adjustment and the li- 
quidation of accumulated stocks. Prices, 
while relatively stabilized, are still sub- 
ject to minor fluctuations, but trade opin- 
ion is that while improvement may be 
gradual and even slow, conditions are 
such as to warrant the prediction that 
such improvement will not be seriously in- 
terrupted. 

Recently stock market attention has 
been directed toward the leather stocks 
to a greater degree than for several 
months past, and a review of the position 
of the leading companies is of pertinent 
interest. 

ENDICOTT JOHNSON 
Splendid Financial Position 


Endicott Johnson was one of the ex- 
ceptions of 1921,—one of the few cor- 
porations that bettered the record of 1920 
and operated to such good effect that earn- 
ings on the common shares were substan- 
tially in excess of dividend requirements. 
In fact, the remarkable showing has given 
rise to reports that there was a possibility 
of an increase in the current dividend rate 
on the junior stock, which is 10% or $5, 
the shares having a par value of $50. 

Endicott Johnson, in its present cor- 
porate form, was organized in the Spring 


By JOHN MORROW 


of; 1919. In the three years ended De- 
cember 31, 1921, total earnings upon the 
common stock were between $30 and $31 
per share, after allowing for the amount 
payable to employees under the profit 
sharing plan and debiting the annual 
amount required for retirement of pre- 
ferred stock. The corporation has out- 
standing $14,100,000 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred, par value $100, and $18,856,825 
common stock, par value $50. The com- 
mon stock has been increased from the 
original amount of $14,000,000 by the 
declaration of stock dividends. 

As long ago as last Summer, when most 
lines of industry were in the doldrums, 
Endicott Johnson turned out 95,000 pairs 
of shoes daily, and early this year daily 
production was upwards of 115,000 pairs. 
The greatest demand last year was for 
medium grade shoes and the company was 
quick to adjust prices to meet the pur- 
chasing power of consumers. The com- 
pany also took full cognizance of existing 
industrial conditions, and included in the 
1920 statement was a deduction of over 
$7,000,000 for inventory losses. This hav- 
ing been absorbed, the management was in 
an excellent position to operate on a 
relatively normal basis last year. At the 
end of 1921 bank loans were under $6,- 
000,000, as compared with $10,000,000 at 
the end of 1920, and in fact borrowings at 
the end of last year were less than in any 
year-end total since 1918. Commenting 
upon the prospects for 1922, President 
Johnson said that they were bright and 
pointed out that the actual increase in 
the number of pairs of shoes shipped in 
1921 over 1920 was more than 2,000,000. 


Conclusion 


Endicott Johnson has paid regularly 
the dividends upon the preferred stock 






since incorporation, and these senior 
shares are now entitled to a good invest- 
ment rating, although their market price 
is still considerably under the levels 
of the very highest grade preferred stocks. 
It is reasonable to suppose that there will 
be a gradual improvement in the market 
price of Endicott Johnson preferred, and 
it offers itself as an attractive issue. 

The common stock was not ‘slow to re- 
flect the earning power of the corporation 
in a year of severe competition, for mak- 
ing money in 1921 was a far different 
proposition than during the war boom 
when the main question was to take care 
of the demand which fairly hurled itself 
at the manufacturer. The low point for 
the common in 1921 was 52, and from that 
level the advance to around 80 was steady. 
Above 80 there seemed to be a consider- 
able amount of profit-taking and during 
recent weeks the shares have stood still, 
in a relative manner of speaking. 

An increase in the cash dividend rate 
in the near future may not be assured, 
but the company has shown such earn- 
ing ability that there is certainly no dis- 
position to question the safety of the 
$5 dividend. It is likely that as general 
business becomes more active and the 
purchasing power of the rank and file 
increases, we shall hear more of the 
possibility of an increase in the common 
dividend rate. The stock appears to be 
not overly inflated even after its big 
rise. 

CENTRAL LEATHER 
On the Way to Recovery 

Central Leather apparently faced re- 
covery during the Fall of 1921, for in the 
closing three months of the year the com- 


pany showed a net profit, after eighteen 
months of uninterrupted deficits, which 











Birdseye View of Endicott Johnson Factories and Tanneries, Endicott & Johnson City, N. Y. 





118,000 pairs of shoes daily output, 16,500 sides of leather; 14,000 employes, 85 acres floor space 
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accumulated a total loss of almost $37,- 
000,000. The result was that a profit and 
joss surplus of over $30,000,000 at the end 
of 1919 has been turned into a profit and 
oss deficit of almost $7,000,000. 

Dividends upon the common stock, which 
had been at the rate of 5% annually, were 
suspended in August, 1920, and preferred 
lividends were passed on July 1, 1921. 

In January, of this year, after an ad- 
vance in hide prices, the whole industry 
lowed down considerably, and it is not 
assured that the first quarter of 1922 will 
show a measurable profit after necessary 
charges. The point to bear in mind, how- 
»yer, is the fact that Central Leather has 
ibsorbed losses incurred during the great 
slump in the hide and leather industry 
and is now in a position where, in all 
yrobability, it will mot be necessary to 
nake further inventory adjustments. 


Leather Prices Stabilized 


While operations decreased early this 
current year, price fluctuations are rela- 
tively minor and have not the effect of a 
year ago upon the position of the com- 
pany. Furthermore, when business begins 
to come back actively, possibilities exist of 
an almost over-night change in Central 
Leather’s profit and loss position. 

The hide-and leather industry always 
has been noted for its severe fluctuations, 
and the earnings record of Central Leather 
has been irregular during the last decade. 
Earnings immediately prior to the war 
upon the common stock were only fair, 
but in the five years ended December 31, 
1919, a total of about $115 a share was 
earned upon the common stock. Subse- 
quent depression as has been shown, more 
than wiped out the accumulated surplus 
and created an “accumulated deficit.” 


Conclusion 


The market action of Central Leather 
shares has indicated that trading senti- 
ment believes the company has seen the 
worst and is on the way to slow recovery. 
The preferred stock made a low of 57% 
in 1921, and at this writing has recovered 
16 points, although there is no present 
idea that dividend resumptions are a ques- 
tion of the near future. Nevertheless, the 
opinion undoubtedly exists that, given a 
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look to be a safe short term investment. 

The low point for the common stock 
in 1921 was 22%, and the rise from that 
level has been over 16 points. The 
present price is above the high figures 
reached in 1911, 1912, 1913 and 1914, 
but far under war-time highs. Of 
course, the common is in absolutely a 
speculative position and is not exactly 
on the bargain counter. It seems as if 
it might be conservative policy to wait 
for more definite signs of a restoration 
of earning power, although in a specula- 








Brown Shoe .........+++++ 22.04 16,61 


tDeficit, total. ‘*On preferred stock. 


EARNINGS OF FOUR COMPANIES 


(National Leather and American Leather omitted because of inconclusive showing owing to 
deficits since incorporation) 


pupicemntvemnigueapeindl 
1917 1918 
Endicott-Johnson ........- ones esse 
Central Leather .......... $30.42 $10.44 
Amer. Hide & Leather*... 13.56 18.35 


American Hide & Leather fiscal year to June 30, except 1921, where it conforms with 
calendar year. Brown Shoe fiscal year ends Oct. 31, 





Per Share Common oy 
1919 192 


1921 
15.23 ° 95.48 $9.50 
30.12 Def.t 25,751,666 Def. 11,651,426 
20.73 8.50 Def.t 550,920 
18,21 0.84 Def.t 1,125,758 




















measurable recovery in business, Central 
Leather will be able to resume dividends 
upon the senior shares, and that therefore 
the stock between 70 and 75 is a well- 
worth-while speculation. It is a cumula- 
tive issue, with approximately one year’s 
accumulations due. This, naturally, adds 
to the speculative value. 

The preferred stock is preceded by $26,- 
000,000 first lien 5% bonds due 1925. There 
has been no question over the integrity of 
the issue. Even allowing for the impaired 


state of the company’s condition the bonds 
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tive market it might have a good 
advance. 
AMERICAN HIDE & LEATHER 
Inventory Adjustment Completed 
During the war period the great ques- 
tion concerning American Hide & Leather 
was the financial readjustment of the 
company. Accumulated preferred divi- 
dends on the preferred stock, which is a 
7% issue, amounted to 11934% on Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. The prosperity of the war 
years enabled the company to pay divi- 


dends on the preferred stock from 1916, 
but they were suspended in January, 1921. 
The back payments referred to were 
mostly accumulated prior to the war 
period, and the question of a readjust- 
ment centered around the method of 
clearing off the accumulations. Several 
plans were tentatively suggested, but be- 
fore any of them could be successfully 
consummated the depression in the in- 
dustry hit the company and all thought 
of a reorganization was dropped. 

In the nine months ended September 30, 
1921, American Hide & Leather reported 
a deficit of $757,000 after depreciation, but 
this deficit was due to the poor showing 
in the first quarter of the year, as in the 
second and third quarters the company 
made money. The loss from operations 
for the year ended December 31, 1921, 
after providing for depreciation and inter- 
est on loans, was $551,000, indicating a 
further profit in the final quarter of the 
year. Since March 31, 1921, inventory ad- 
justments have not been necessary. Ap- 
proximately $6,950,000 had been applied 
from earnings for this purpose. 

One point in connection with the com- 
pany to be remembered is that no definite 
settlement, has been made with the Gov- 
ernment in regard to Federal taxes from 
1917 to date. Additional taxes are claimed 
by the Government, but this has been op- 
posed by the company, with no decision 
as yet. 


Conclusion 
It would seem as if American Hide & 
Leather preferred, considering the accu- 
(Continued on page 802.) 


















Otis Elevator Company 








_ Among the Highest-Grade Industriais 


Years Spent in “Building Up” Have Placed Otis in 
Strong Position—Stock a Prime Industrial Security 





FEXHE Otis Elevator Company was 
formed in 1898, as a_ consolida- 
tion of a round dozen of do- 

mestic corporations engaged in the 


manufacture of elevators and allied lines. 
Extensive plant facilities, centered in five 
important cities, were either taken over or 
erected subsequently, as well as a great 
number of efficient marketing and service 
stations located at strategic points through- 
out the United States. Solely as a manu- 
facturing proposition, the Otis Elevator 
Company now occupies the forefront in its 
field, being equipped to construct all the 
essential units requisite to its finished prod- 
ucts, including elevator cabs and enclos- 
ures, locks, shafts, worm gearing, etc., etc. 

The company has also built up a foreign 
representation of impressive proportions, 
including either entire or majority common 
stock interest in operating companies in 
Canada, England, France, Germany and 
elsewhere. Comparatively meagre, if any, 
results were obtained through this field, of 
course, during the period of the war, but 
evidences are multiplying that the Ateliers 
Otis-Pfre (France), the Wawgood-Otis, 
Ltd. (England), and the Otis Aufzugs- 
werke (Germany), and other foreign rep- 
resentatives of the Otis Company, are in 
line for enlarged markets and should event- 
ually prove a source of lucrative earnings 
for the domestic corporation. 


A Remarkable Showing 


Th: Otis Elevator Company has had a 
good earnings record since organization,— 
nor was the record marred even during the 
periods of pre-war and post-war business 
depression. As the accompanying chart 
record of the earnings results will show, 
the mounts over and above charges avail 
able for the common shares maintained a 
consistently even average up to and in- 
cluding 1917. 

7 he outstanding feature of the company’s 
returns, however, was the notable upturn 
refected for the first time in the 1918 re- 
po t. In that year earnings available for 
the common increased almost 50% over 
the previous year, while, in 1920, Otis Ele- 
vator was able to show over $2,490,000 
available, after substantial charges and re- 
serves, for the common stock, or more than 
six times the amount shown in any other 
year prior to 1917 and from the time the 
company was formed. 

In 1921, it might have been imagined that 
the company’s results would be consider- 
ably diminised. The universal depression 
that characterized business in that year 
might have been expected to be shared by 
Otis Elevator. Salesmanship that had 
forced carrying over into 1921 a very large 
amount of business that could not be han- 
dled in the previous year, however, placed 
the Otis ‘Company, in so far as earnings 
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were concerned, almost in a class by itself, 
at least in the early months of the year. 
Later, there was a drop in the amount of 
business handled, and also in the company’s 
earnings; but a good recovery set in in 
the final quarter. As a result, it is expected 
that, for the whole year of 1921, Otis Ele- 
vator will be able to approximate the ex- 
ceptional earnings scored in the previous 
year. If these expectations are borne out 
by the company’s annual report, Otis may 
be fairly said to have come through de- 
pression with flying colors. 








Financial Position 

What has probably contributed in large 
measure to the Otis Company’s results, con- 
sidered together with the growth in its 
markets and the quality of its products, has 
been the success the management has had 
in maintaining the company in a highly 
liquid position. In the period of its greatest 
growth a striking gain was effected in the 
company’s working capital position, which 
compares year by year, as follows (000 
omitted ) : 





Year Working Capital 
1915 4,425 
1916 3,863 
1917 4,750 
1918 4,870 
1919 7,806 
1920 9,158 

















In the process of building up its asset po- 
sition, the company also completely elimi- 
nated bank borrowings, although this item 
had reached sizeable proportions in previ- 
ous years. Contrary to the experiences of 
other corporations, it was furthermore 
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able to show a reduction of over $2,000,006 
in inventory account as of December 31, 
1920. 

The accompanying elimination of the 
company’s funded debt is also a factor to 
consider in connection with its improved 
financial status. As a final point, there is 
the building up of the cash item, which, at 
the present time, is understood to be at an 
unusually high point. 


The Common Stockholders 


Common shareholders in the Otis Com- 
pany had some years to wait before receiv~ 
ing any special attention. Dividends were 
not paid on the common until 1903, when 
2% payments were inaugurated; the rate 
was increased in 1907 to 3%; in 1911 to 
4% ; in 1914 to 5%. 

Last year, however, the common stock 
received quarterly dividends of 2% and an 
extra dividend of like amount, totaling 
10% for the year. Also, the company’s 
large earning power and excellent results 
led to the disbursement of a 50% stock 
dividend to hofders of the common stock. 

There is something almost as unique 
about the outcome of this stock dividend, 
from the shareholder’s viewpoint, as 
about the company’s remarkable financial 
performances. It became payable when the 
former stock was selling at 136. Following 
the disbursement, the new stock sold at 86, 
representing a paper loss of 33 1-3% in the 
market value of the shares. Since then, the 
stock has mounted steadily upward, and 
it is being dealt in at this writing in the 
neighborhood of 140. Thus, the fortunate 
investors who have stayed with the issue 
could now dispose of it at a price equiva- 
lent to $209 per share for the old stock, or 
at a profit of not less than 73 points as com- 
pared with the pre-dividend price! 


Conclusion 


The Otis Elevator Co., doing an essen- 
tially peace-time business, with ample cap- 
ital on hand to do-a very much larger 
gross business than it ever has done, and 
with building construction going forward 
at a satisfactory rate, should maintain its 
good earnings during the current year. 

The preferred stock, 6% dividends on 
which are being more than amply covered, 
is a prime industrial investment security. 

The common stock outstanding con- 
sists of 142,276 shares, on which divi- 
dends of at least 8% and, probably, 
10% are expected, is believed in some 
quarters to be in line for another stock 
dividend. The price at which this issue 
is now selling (140) reflects well- 
informed confidence in its future, since 
it is rather closely held. It.is a high 
grade industrial investment with  ex- 
cellent market possibilities even consid- 
ering its already large advance, , 
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Inquiries On Industrial Securities | 
































. Inquiries on Other Securities Will Be Found in Their Respective Departments | 
Tae : 2 eee | 
WILLYS-OVERLAND already released and rights for future 1, 1920, of $1,227,462. Capitalization con- 
Sieeetien Uncertain productions and contracts with dis- sists of 100,000 shares of Class A stock, 

; tributing companies, stars and spe- no par value and 375,000 shares of Class 

, eee of phy ai - By cialists in the industry. This com-  B stock, no par value. Class A shares 
out 30, and 100 shares of the preferred Je pany we should say is pretty much of are entitled to non-cumulative dividends at 
saan ig ee Pn eee a one-man concern, its future prosperity the rate of $1.50 per share per annum be- 
E.C Ohio. depending largely on the continued suc- fore the B stock gets anything. After 


Mineral City, 


We hardly know how to advise you in 
egard to your holdings of Willys Over- 
und Common, as you paid a very large 
‘rice for your holdings and by selling out 
ow, or switching any of your stock, you 
vould take an unusually heavy loss. We 
re not over-enthusiastic about the stock, 
ut at the same time it has a chance of 
iltimately coming back, and we would not 
are to be put in the position of perhaps 
ersuading you to let go some of your 
tock at bottom prices. The company has 
ucceeded in funding its floating debt for 
me year and this has relieved the com- 


cess of its president and founder D. W. 
Griffith. Mr. Griffith holds a very high 
place in the moving picture industry and 
his productions ‘continue to hold popular 
favor. We should say, therefore, that 
the stock while highly speculative has pos- 
sibilities a good deal depending .on Mr. 
Griffith's health, for should he for any 
reason have to give up the active manage- 
ment it is very questionable whether any- 
one could be found to successfully take his 
place. 

The balance sheet as of December 31, 
1920, showed current assets of $1,202,964 
and net fixed-assets, appraised as of July 


Class B stock gets $1.50 both issues share 


pro rata in further distribution. In 1921 
$1.50 was paid on the A stock, the last 
dividend being 50 cents in July. No divi- 


dend has been declared since and no state- 
ment of earnings has been issued. At the 
present time the A stock is selling between 
6 and 7. Griffith’s recent productions ap- 
pear to be meeting with success but in 
view of the entire lack of information in 
regard to earnings, etc., the stock is not 
one that we would care to have much 
money tied up in, although it is possible 
that the company will turn out to be a 
good money maker. 








vany of any immediate financial em- 
yarrassment. ; mah 
In the past two years this — - 
‘ompany has shown very unsat- CHARCOAL IRON 
me ocd earnings and i is A WELL DIVERSIFIED LIST OF BONDS | Outi 6 a 
s ‘ : wiles 
senerally thought that plant A Few Changes Suggested to Increase Return Without — 
fficiency has been none too high. [| Decreasing Safety of “Charcoal Pont wy oot a 
In the other hand, the automo- I own the following bonds. Can you suggest any changes mon stock, purchased at considerably 
| by which (1) I do not decrease income, (2) I do not decrease higher prices, I would appreciate your 


»ile game is as you undoubtedly 
snow, either a big money-maker 
or a wrecker of hopes. If the 
Willys Overland management 
succeeds in getting operation 
costs down and in having a suc- 


cessful selling campaign this 
year, it might easily make big 
enough profits to change the 


whole situation in regard to the 
stock. How successful they will 
be cannot be foreseen now. We 
would be inclined to the opinion 
that it would be advisable for [| 
you to risk the last few points 
and maintain your position, al- | 
though we do not wish to dis- 
guise the fact from you that 
there is a good deal of uncertain- 
ty in the situation. 





D. W. GRIFFITH, INC. 
A One-Man Company 


In 1920 I subscribed to some of the 
D W. Griffith, Inc., Class A stock at 
$15 a share. The last dividend I re- & 
ceived was in July, 1921. This stock 
appears to be very inactive now and I 
never see anything about it in the 
financial publications. Would be grate- 
ful for any information you can give 
me in vegard to it and also your 
opinion as to its merits-—A. S. H., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


This company was _ incor- 
porated in June, 1920, and ac- 
quired the motion picture busi- 
ness conducted by D. W. 
Griffith, including the studio and 
equipment at Mamaroneck, 
N. Y., together with ownership 
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St. Louis & San Fr 


few switches to suggest. 
the proper proportion of your funds in gilt edge securities. 


eral 4s, 

Eastern Illinois Ss, and St. Paul 

good aT ee of gradually working into a stronger invest- 
ition. 


We gets Se that you have limited your holding to securities 


safety, (3) Increase either imcome or safety. My present hold- 
| ings are as f 


$20,000 S > tam ae F. por Be & 
7,000 Chicago R. I. & Pac. refund 4s 

7,000 Kansas City Ft. S. & M. 4s 

10,000 Wisconsin Central 4s 

3,000 Chi. Mil. & St. Paul conv. 4% 
5,000 Northern States Power Ist & ref. 5s. 


5,000 

9,000 Balt. & Ohio conv. 414. 

5,000 Hudson & Manhattan Ist & ref. Ss. 
5,000 Utah Light & Power Ist + 
7,000 Rock Island, Ark. & La. 4 

16,000 Chicago & Eastern Ill. Se Sl 
7,000 Chi. Mil. St. Paul 4% aan 
2,000 Ibs. Argentine 5s Int. Loan 
7,000 Chicago } aw gh Ist 4s 
17,000 St. Louis & S. F. adj. 

5,000 Missouri Pacific gen. Ns 

2900 N. Y. State Rys. cons. 44s 
10,006 Baltimore & Ohio ref. 5s 
10,000 St. Louis Southw. Terminal Ss 
7,000 Louisv. & N. South. Joint 4s. 
10,000 Providence of Alberta 6s 


K. D., Pasadena, Cal. 


We have carefully gone over your list of bonds and con- 
late you on having selected a most excellent list, and we 
You have a well diversified list 


more speculative issues that you have selected 





issues we believe to 


and public utilities and we believe you 


advantage include some industrial issues. A suggestion is . 
switch Hudson & Manhattan Ist & Refunding Ss selling on a 


t 6s, Missouri Pacific gen 
and Hudson & Manhattan Ist and refunding 5s, Chicago 


opinion as to the possibilities of this 
stock. .I am inclined to hold my line 
and wait for better times, but if you 
regard the outlook unfavorable please 
a something else to switch into. 
—A. R., Detroit, Mich. 

Charcoal Iron Co., of America 
is the largest producer of char- 
coal iron in the United States, 
wl.ich product is required in the 
manufacture of the higher grade 
if car wheels, castings, automobile 
cylinders and various high grade 
\f machinery. The company is 
| also the largest producer of 
\f wood alcohol and acetate of lime 
in the United States by-products 





resulting from operations. The 
company owns timberlands 
totaling 190,000 acres in North- 
ern Michigan and Wisconsin, 
with railroad facilities and mill 
equipment producing commercial 


lumber. The waste of the forest 

is used in the production of 

as charcoal, which is used in the 
24 manufacture of iron, and it is in 
have the conversion of wood into 


charcoal that alcohol and acetate 
of lime are produced. 

For the year 1920 the com- 
pany reported net income of 
$445,564, after deducting Federal 
taxes of $200,000 and amortiza- 
tion of $400,000. For the first 
six months of 1921 a loss of 
$267,678 was reported. In No- 
vember, 1921, $4,000,000 8% Ist 
mortgage bonds were sold at 
98% to yield 825%. This put 
the company in good financial 
condition. Under the sinking 











of a large number of productions 
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fund requirements $200,000 bonds must be 
retired per annum. The balance sheet 
of the company as of June 30, 1921, after 
giving effect to this financing, shows cur- 
rent assets of $3,059,831 (of which in- 
ventories total $2,832,231) as against cur- 
rent liabilities of only $172,727. 

There is $5,217,250 6% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock, par $10 and $2,839,350 com- 
mon stock, par: $10. Dividends on the 
preferred stock were paid in full until Jan. 
1, 1920, when they were passed. Back 
dividends, therefore amount to 12%. 

Business in the past six months has been 
better and it is understood that the com- 
pany now has considerable business on its 
books. The common stock is of course 
decidedly speculative but in view of the 
good financial condition of the company 
and the better outlook, at present prices 
of around 14% the common appears to have 
possibilities. 


AMERICAN-LA FRANCE FIRE ENGINE 
Business Satisfactory 


I take the liberty of asking your opinion of 
American-La France Fire Engine common stock. 


I have recently purchased some of this stock 

with the idea in mind that the present dividend 
of $1 is reasonably secure, and that there is a 
chance of market enhancement.—R. G. H., Waco, 
Texas, 

We think very well of American-La 
France Fire Engine Company stock. 
Earnings of the company for the year 
ended December 31, 1921, amounted to 
$897,800 which, after allowing for taxes, 
dividends, etc., left a surplus of $164,363 
equal to about $1.90 a shrre on the com- 
mon stock. Capitalization consists of 
$830,000 6% convertible notes due in 1926, 
$2,216,800 7% cumulative preferred stock 
and $2,120,000 common stock, the latter 
having a par value of $10 per share. The 
company also made a very satisfactory 
reduction in its outstanding obligations 
during the past year, and with its show- 
ing in the period of depressed conditions, 
we feel the stock around present levels 
of 11 offers excellent speculative oppor- 
tunities. It is reported that the company 
has three months’ business on its books. 
We can see no reason why the present 
dividend rate of $1 should not be con- 
tinued. 


INTERNATIONAL COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


Large Orders on Hand 


I have purchased fifty shares of International 
Combustion Engineering at 243%. I wish you 
would please give me some information regard- 
ing this company. What is the capital stock, its 
earnings and dividends?—N. P. E., Sedalia, "Mo. 

International Combustion Engineering 
Corporation is a holding company for 
companies manufacturing and selling au- 
tomatic stokers and accessories and fuel 
burning and heating devices of all kinds. 
It controls eight “companies. There are 
four plants, two in this country, one in 
England, one in France and the company 
also owns a twelve story office building in 
New York. The funded debt consists of 
405,400 6% bonds and 111,700 francs. The 
capital stock outstanding amounts to 176,- 
116 shares no par. In its consolidated in- 
come account for the ten months ended 
October 31, 1921, to the New York Stock 
Exchange, the company reports a net of 
$615,917 after estimating taxes and depre- 
ciation and a working capital of around 


(Continued on page 788.) 








| Industrial 


Investors’ Indicator 


Current Earnings—Dividends—Working Capital 


Mining 


Industrials— 


American Can com. 
Amer, Hide & Leather pfd. 


Amer. Locomotive com. 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Butterick Co, 


Endicott Johnson 
Famous Players 
General Motors 


Gulf States Steel 


Lackawanna Steel 
Pierce Arrow pfd 


Stewart-Warner 
Stromberg Carburetor 
Studebaker com. 
U. 8. Steel com. 
Vanadium 

Oils— 
Caddo Central 
California Petroleum 
Cosden & Co. 
General Asphalt 


Houston Oil 
Island Oil 
Mexican Petroleum 
Middle States Oil 
Pacific Oil 


American Smelting com 
American Zine pfd 


Chino 

International Nickel 
Nevada Consolida 
Ray Consolidated 
Utah Copper 


Dollars Earned Per Share in 1921 





Amer. Druggists’ Syndicate. . 


Internat. Motor Truck com... 


Republic Iron & Steel com... 


Second Third Fourth Six 
Quar. Quar. Quar, Months 
1.34 0.51 0.37 
tact vip ee def. 
2.00 1,60 1.65 ‘ 
12.10 


3. 99 
- 


17.50 
2.06 
6.07 
def. 


0.60 
0.37 


a el joie def. 
def. ° owas def. 
ities wees oe def. 
def. saiee “eae 
def. jaee hee def. 
def. naar — def. 
def. oase énes def, 


Twelve 
Months Ratet Price 


4.11 4 
2.76 oe 
def. 
def. 


*13,34 


D 
dend Recent Price 


“5.1 Six months’ deficit, $534,057, before com. 


Jo Remarks 


Working capital, $24,000,000, 
Working capital, $29,750,000, 
1921 deficit, $883,568, 

1921 deficit, $550, 257. Working capital, 
000,000. 


Working capital, about $42, wen 

Working capital, $41,790.000 

Working capital, $3,000, 000, 

1921 deficit, $11,651,425. 

Now operating on low priced sugar. 

1921 deficit, $2,731,172, after inventory ad- 
justment. 

Six months’ deficit, $673,777 

Working capital, about $35, 000, 000. 

Working capital, $19,000,000. 

Working capital, $10,800, 000. 

Deficit for 1921, $38,680,770, after deduct- 
ing $44,465,552 inventory loss and spe- 
cial reserves. 

12 months’ deficit, $731,915. 

12 months’ deficit, after preferred dividend 
ends, $1,009,686, 

* deficit, $3,384,877, 

12 months’ deficit, $8,963,712. 

12 months’ deficit, $7,415.000. 

Working capital, $6,000,000, 

Working capital, $1.000.000, 

Working capital, $30,000,000. 

Working capital, over $500,000,000. 

12 months’ deficit, $427,546, 


12 months’ deficit, $553,246. 

Working capital, $2,650,000, 

Earnings before depreciation. 

Six months’ deficit, $911,557. 
capital, $2,850,000. 

Working capital, $4,350,000, 

Properties in Mexico. 

Net current assets, $14,000,000, 

Earnings before depreciation or depletion. 

Earnings after depreciation. 

sn of Mex. Pet. com. and 75.2% 
pre 

Six months’ deficit, $2,348,133, 

Net current assets, $50,000,000. 

Earnings before depreciation. 


Six months’ deficit, $3.203,966, 
12 months’ deficit, $260,101. 
Six months’ deficit, $357,746. 
Deficit 9 mos. ending Dec. 31, 
Six months’ deficit, $285,492, 
Six months’ deficit, $551,505. 


Working 


$1,042,745, 


dividends. 





+Dividend rate given covers regular declared dividends on yearly basis. Extra or stock dividends are indicated in foot notes, 


*After depreciation, taxes and inventory adjustments, etc. 
tAfter deducting $1, 34, 542 for depletion of oil lands and not including payments made by Kirby Lumber Co., which in 1920 were $1,171,875, 


equal to 4.5% on common. 
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WHAT 6% CAN DO FOR YOU 
RESULTS FROM IAVESTING FROM $25 TO $100 A MONTH * 
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HERE are certain inexorable laws that cover 
practically every phase of this existence. 

Thus, if you get enough sleep, enough good 
food, enough fresh air and exercise, you will be 
healthy. Otherwise, you won't. 

Or, if you choose a business that you are suited to, 
work sufficiently hard at it, leave no stone unturned 
to get ahead in it, you will be successful. Otherwise, 
you won't. 

* 8 *& 

The same immutable laws apply to investing sur- 
plus money. If you study the field before you start 
at it; if you save enough to permit you to engage in 
it, and if you invest cautiously and intelligently after 
you have entered it, you will become financially inde- 
pendent. Otherwise, you won't. 

* 8 & 

The charts above picture the degree of independ- 
ence four differently situated individuals can attain. 
The first chart is for the beginner—the young man 
who cannot manage to set by more than $6.25 a week. 
The chart shows that, if this young man remains 
nothing but a beginner for the rest of his working days, 
he will end up with well over $16,000. 

But students of finance don’t remain beginners. 
They increase their earning power. Study of finance 
and industry broadens them, makes them more valu- 
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able to their employers. Year by year, their surplus 
increases. 

The last three charts are with the periods of in 
creased earnings in mind. They certainly are com- 
plete enough to cover all average cases. Look them 
over. See which one fits your case. It will show 
you just how much you will have, at the end of each 
of five 5-year periods, if you save and invest patiently 
and intelligently in between. 


* + 


There is a dotted line on each graph. That line 
is the one conclusive answer to the question, “Why 
Invest?” It traces the course of money saved but not 
invested. Except at the outset, it never touches the 
other line; from the fifteenth year on, it is only half 


as high. 
* 8 & 


Here, in these four charts, there are texts for a 
thousand sermons. And yet, just as the drawings 
stand, they are far more eloquent and impressive than 
words could ever be. Young or old, rich or poor, 
there is a lesson in these charts for you. 

You are at liberty to learn that lesson or to ignore 
it. The decision must be your own. You might 
just bear in mind, however, that every delay means 
that much interest lost. 
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A Young Man Looks at His Finances 


Revelations of a Simple Budget—A Plan for Financial Independence 


By N. S. RATHBON 








f I NHE leaven is beginning to 
work. 
All the wisdom that 


people older than myself have 
been trying to pound into me 
these last 30 years; all the good 
counsel I have culled, half un- 
consciously, from the books and 
the plays—all this is crystaliz- 
ing and solidifying in my mind. 

From a mass of conflicting 
and confused thoughts, ideas, 
arguments and aspirations, my 
mental workshop is gradually 
developing into an orderly 
workshop, where the purpose otf 
each tool is known, where its 
proper place is known. 

I am reaching—or, perhaps, 
I have already reached — the 
real starting point in my life. 
Like some track athlete, or 
prize-fighter, or aeroplane pilot, 
I have had my training period, 
have sweated and sworn at the 
muscle builders and am ready 
for the run. 


Light 








Breakfasts and dinners 
Lunches 

Clothing 

Service 

Laundry 

Telephone 


Fuel (gas) 


Medical ee 
Educational (periodicals)... 
Amusements 


MY BUDGET 
NECESSITIES 
Weekly 
..- $25.C0 

15,00 


Monthly 
$100.00 
60.00 
24,00 
24.00 
32.00 
8.00 
5.00 
5.00 
5.00 
$263.00 
ADVANCEMENT 
$6.25 
2.50 


$25.00 
10,00 
37.00 


$72.00 


$375.00 
$4,395.00 


$335.C0* 
*Excluding insura-ce and taxcs. 


Yearly 
$1,200.00 


$3,156.00 


$864.00 


A strong, sharp-bladed prun- 
ing hook has got to be used— 
and it’s got to be used at once. 

As my first step, I intend to 
leave New York City. I know 
a place where the sun is suffi- 
ciently like gold to permit me to 
rent more commodious quar- 
ters than I now have for at 
least $45 less per month. 

Item One: Saving on Rent 
$540 a Year. 

As my second step, I intend 
cutting down on this amuse- 
ment thing. If it means resort- 
ing to Charades and Parchesi 
for my evenings, that charge is 
going to be reduced one-half. 

Item Two: Saving on Amuse- 
ments, $222 a Year. 

Magazines and newspapers 
are fine things to have. Every 
man who can afford them 
should have them. And yet, it 
is a proven fact that the more 
of them I buy, the less of them 
I read; so that the preposterous 
sum I have been spending on 


720.00 
288.00 
288.00 
384.00 
96.00 
60.00 
60.00 
60.00 


$300.00 
120.00 
444.00 





$300.00 
75.00 








It will have to be a good run, 
{ am up against the handicap 
of a late start. 


My Income 
My income, at the present time, is $4,900 


a year. It was much more than that, from 
all sources, last year; it may be much less 
than that next year. But I have to sup- 
pose it to be standard, for purposes of 
argument. 

I am married. I live in New York 
City. My wife—but then, you wouldn't 
believe me, if I told you about her! 

Yesterday I sat down and figured 
out my household budget. It reveals some 
of the most astonishing facts. I append it 
to this article for your inspection: 

In the first place, I find that I am spend- 
ing for two rooms, kitchen and bath in 
New York City no less than $100 a month, 
or $1,200 a year. Good Lord! It was 
only ten years ago that my brother-in-law 
married and settled down. He got five 
comfortable rooms in a decent New York 
apartment for $35 a month. He lived for 
three months on what it costs me to. live 
for one! 

How am I going to cut down on this 
figure? Hanged if I could see any way 
out of it, when the preposterous sum was 
first singled out for individual inspection. 
New York City is like some slave-driver 
to the young rent-payers of today. It is 
as ruthless, as inexorable, as pitiless as a 
Roman lord. It is bleeding its young peo- 
ple white. Thus far I have found no 
place in Manhattan, unless it be the tene- 
ments, where I can rent an apartment at 
a sufficiently better price to warrant a 
change. 

Especially since I now need an extra 
room! 


As for Clothing ! 


My budget shows that I am spending 
$1,000 a year for food. That is not pro- 
hibitive. 
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It is when I get to the clothing item 
that ire arises again. I am forced to allow 
myself $24 a month for the purpose—and 
that means that I am just “skinning 
through.” When I was at school, New 
York’s exclusive tailors used to visit us, 
and inveigle the unparented into buying 
their best suits; and those best suits, with 
silk linings and made of beautiful cloth, 
never cost more than $40. Today, the imi- 
tations of these suits cost at least $90; 
and last about half as long. The $40 
suits of today are very evidently shoddy. 

Next on my budget comes “Service: $32 
a Month, or $384 a Year.” This, Mes- 
dames and Messieurs, is not for a regal 
maid, nor for a three-meal a day cook, 
nor for an austere housekeeper. It is for 
a lady of color who appears each evening 
at 5:30, cooks and serves a dinner for two, 
and is through by 8 p. m. For reasons, 
the service is indispensable. 

Look you, then, you daddies and grand- 
daddies: I—and others like me—have to 
pay as much for such part-time service as 
you paid for full-time service when you 
were starting out. 


Insurance and Taxes 


Insurance and taxes are inevitable. I 
have to have the one, and pay the other 
like everybody else. Judging from recent 
advice given by the Insurance Editor of 
the Magazine, I made a good choice of 
insurance. I have a 20-Payment Life with 
an Endowment Option costing me about 
$300 a year. For taxes I allot $75 a year— 
which may be a lot or a little, according to 
whether I store up against the time I de- 
cide to build a house. 


What I Propose 
Thus, you see, at my present rate of liv- 
ing, all I am able to save out of my earn- 
ings is the princely stipend of $505 per 
year.. Very evidently, that is not enough, 


them in the past has been almost 
a total loss. Three magazines and one 
newspaper is enough, to cost, altogether, 
about $30, or less a year. 

Item Three. Savings on Periodicals, 
Etc., $90 a Year. 

I may be able to cut down elsewhere. 
But I’ve already done a good deal. I have 
cleared the way to adding over $850 a 
year to my surplus. 

I have found. out how to jack up my 
savings from $505 to something like $1,300 
a year! 

Where the $1,300 Will Go 

And now, what shall I do with that 
$1,300? 

Well, that’s where ingenuity ceases to be 
necessary and good, hard common sense 
comes into play. 

I am engaged in work which requires 
me to be constantly in touch with securi- 
ties of all kinds. 

I, any more than any one else, can 
claim no second-sight regarding the course 
of values. But I can claim and do claim 
the ability to recognize a good investment 
and a reasonably safe investment when I 
see one, 

I have found five other young men like 
me, who are as anxious as I am to “get 
there” as soon as possible. I intend to de- 
vote, with them, honest time and effort in 
the study of the Investment Association 
plan. And if we decide, finally, that this 
plan (to lump together the savings of sev- 
eral persons, to permit more diversified 
investments than one person could afford) 
is as sound and intelligent a one as it 
seems, each one of us intends to feed into 
the common treasury the sum I, and they, 
can save each month, to-wit, about $100 a 
month apiece, or a total of $500 a month 
altogether. 

We shall try to average 6% per year for 
a 5-year period. We may secure more. 
We may secure less. 
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Assuming that we do average 6%, it 
is extremely interesting to note that, at the 
end of 5 years, we shall each be one-fifth 
owners of $34,380 worth of securities; at 
the end of 10 years, one-fifth owners in 
$80,610 worth of securities; and if 
we can keep true to the trust, by the 
end of 15 years, each will be a fifth 


owner in $142,720 worth of securities! 

All of which I submit to readers of THE 
MaGAZINE OF Watt Street, for criticism 
and suggestion, in the form of my plan for 
financial independence. I particularly want 
suggestions as to the proper way to or- 
ganize and operate that Investment Asso- 
ciation ! 





Solving Individual Insurance Problems 
Answers Made to Typical Inquiries Received from Readers 
By FLORENCE PROVOST CLARENDON 


N line with the settled policy of THE 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET to render 
practical assistance to its readers, wher- 

ever help is asked, the Insurance De- 
partment has received and answered a 
great many inquiries in recent weeks. 

Many of these inquiries, and the answers 

to them, will, we believe, be found of 
general interest. For example: 


Insurance for a Boy of 17 


One reader writes: 

In compliance with the offer in the December 
10 issue of THe Macazine oF ALL STREET, 
please advise me what insurance company will 
issue such imsurance as you describe for my 
son, 17 years of age, covering both the 20-pay- 
ment and endowment feature? é 

Also, please advise what kind of insurance you 
would advise me to take out at my age (44), 
naming my wife as beneficiary.—W. B. V. 

This inquiry was probably brought forth 
from a reading of the article “A Practical 
Christmas Present” appearing in these 
columns on the date mentioned. The fol- 
lowing reply was sent: 

“For your son, age 17, a 20 Payment 
Life Policy of $5,000 would cost annually, 
on. a participating plan, $133.15. This 
premium may be reduced each year by 
surplus earnings (or dividends) allowed 
by the company; or—what is better— 
the dividends may be accumulated from 
year to year so as to increase the sum in- 
sured. The maximum sum which -could 
be paid for this insurance in the 20 years 
would be $2,663 and for this entire pay- 
ment, less dividends, your son would se- 
cure paid-up insurance of $5,000 payable 
in event of his death, and continuing to 
participate in surplus distributions after the 
twenty years. At the end of the 20 years, 
your son would have the option of con- 
tinuing to pay the same annual premium 
of $133.15, less dividend, for fifteen years 
more, making 35 years from the original 
date, and the sum insurance of $5,000 
would be guaranteed to him in cash at 
that time, together with an additional sum 
(an equalizing payment) of $235. 

“In taking advantage of the Endow- 
ment Option, the policy becomes, for all 
practical purposes, a 35-year Endowment, 
running from age 17 and maturing at age 
52, for $5,235. The dividends during the 
currency of the policy would constitute a 
very considerable reduction in the cost and 
there is the further guarantee that the 
sum of $5,000 will be immediately payable 
at any time in event of the insured’s death, 
thereby forming a family protection for 
your son if he should marry and have 
his own household. 

“In your own case, at age 44, I would 
suggest the same kind of policy. The 
premium for $10,000 insurance, on the 
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plan outlined, is $445.40 (less annual divi- 
dends). At the end of twenty years, you 
could either keep your paid-up insurance, 
or exercise the Endowment Option and 
continue to pay your premiums for six 
years more, when the total guaranteed sum 
payable would be $10,000, plus $680 as an 
equalized guaranteed payment. 

“The additional premium required to 
cover the risk of disability and which 
would cancel all premiums after total 
disability and pay an income of $100 a 





EDITOR’S NOTE.—If the num- 
ber of inquiries received is any 
proof, our Insurance Department | 
fills a need for readers of THE | 
MAGAZINE. 

As the examples given on this 
page will demonstrate, the Depart- 
ment has exerted every effort to 
answer these inquiries fully, 
frankly and fairly. 

We are very glad to answer in- 
quiries of this sort. It helps us 
popularize sound insurance meth- 
ods, and steer our readers clear of 
unwise tactics, which is the pur- 
pose of our Insurance Department. 




















month on a $10,000 policy so long as 
disability lasts, would be $31.10 each year, 


at your age. Thus, the fofal annual 
premium necessary would be $476.50. If 
you become disabled so that you cannot 
work and this condition lasts for more 
than three months, the disability pay- 
ments then immediately commence.” 


What a Joint Annuity Is 
From Mishawaka, Indiana, E. J. W. F. 


writes : 


A Woman 46 years of age, who has a daugh- 
ter 21 years old, has $30,000 to invest in an 
omy of some sort which will provide an in- 
come for herself during her lifetime, and which 
will pass on at her death, so that her daughter 
will ve an income as long as she lives. 

I would appreciate it if your Insurance De- 
partment would tell me what form of annuity is 
preferable, and if you have preference as to 
companies. z ‘ 

Perhaps you have in mind some better plan than 
Sw life insurance annuity which would be equally 
safe. 


There is a problem which certainly has 
an almost universal application among 
persons of some means. The answer 
follows : 

“It is apparent that the thought in your 
mind takes practical form as an income 
payable during the joint lives of the mother 
and daughter (preferably in semi-annual 
payments) and continuing until the death 
of the survivor of the two. The most 
important advantages of this system lies 


. quotations, 


in its absolute certainty, for there is no 
more stable institution than a well-selected 
life insurance company. Market fluctua- 
tions do not affect in any way the regu- 
larity and exactness of the semi-annual 
payment; and there is one other valuable 


* feature, namely, that the income is free 


from income tax until an amount equal 
to the principal sum invested has been 
repaid. 

“Life insurance companies do not, how- 
ever, vary their calculations according to 
the state of the money market, with the 
result that when high grade bonds can 
be purchased for long terms on a basis 
to net 5% or better, the income from an 
annuity looks small in comparison. For 
example, we have obtained a quotation 
of the rate for a Joint and Last Survivor 
Annuity, mother and daughter, ages 46 
and 21, and the annual income resulting 
from an investment of $30,000 is quoted as 
$1,258.20; that is, a little less than 44% 
on the capital. Please remember that this 
payment may be made for as long a period 
as 70 years in the case of the younger 
annuitant, 

“There is another advantage in the an- 
nuity purchase, that the payment may be 
made in the form of an alimentary pro- 
vision which cannot be assigned or antici- 
pated, and which will therefore be a sure 
income in all circumstances, avoiding the 
danger to which many young women are 
subjected in the event they marry a man 
of unstable character. A life insurance 
company carries out these conditions with- 
out the expense which would be incurred 
if a similar provision were made through 
a trust company. 

“It might be possible to get some better 
if you think it desirable to 
make an investment on approximately this 
basis as above outlined. There are only 
three or four life insurance companies that 
are willing to maké any change in their 
annuity rates when the money market is, 
as at present, favorable for investments. 
Most of the companies have based their 
rates on an interest calculation which is 
safe under all conditions of the money 
market. The figure above stated is on 
this basis, but if you are interested, and 
will communicate with me further, I shall 
obtain quotations from one or two of the 
companies that grant somewhat more 
favorable terms in selling annuities.” 


About Term Insurance 


From Washington, D. C., F. I. T. 


writes: 

I have been much interested in your recent 
articles on insurance, and would be pleased to 
have your advice. 

I am 43 years of age, have two 20-payment 
policies of $4,000, practically paid up, and a 20- 
ay policy of $5,000 about six years old. 
I have about $600 per year set aside for insur- 
ance for the next four or five years, when I ex- 
pect to be able to spend more for insurance. 

Would you advise taking out term insurance— 
say, 10-year, in the amount of $20,000, converti- 
ble into 20-payment life within five or six years? 
If so, could you tell me if sound, reliable com- 

nies combine Disability and Double Indemnity 

enefits with term insurance? 

I am advised that “no legal reserve old line” 
company writes such a policy, and am’ doubtful 
about insuring this way unless I am sure of the 
company. , , 

I would appreciate it if you would name three 
or four companies that write such a policy as 
I refer to, and whom you know to be strong 
financially. I would also be glad to have your 
opinion as to the best way to spend $600 per year 
under the circumstances to obtain maximum in- 
surance. : 


(Continued on page 791) 
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Financing a Home 
An Exhaustive Analysis of a Reader’s Home-Building Program 


READER of the Home Building 
A Department of THE MAGAZINE 
sends the following letter: 

“A $10,000 home is in contemplation. 
The pencil has been busily at work with 
figures. I would like to have your view 
on financing such a proposition and the 
length of time it will take to pay for such 
a home. In our territory it is a difficult 
matter to put up a house of any modern 
type for much less than the above figure. 
Looking over the homes built ten to fifteen 
years ago, I question their so-called book 
value today. 

“My figures for a $10,000 proposition 
show $1,000 paid, with $9,000 mortgage. 
Paying off at the rate of $500 a year, and 
interest——” 

The reader then shows the compilation 
presented under the heading “G. M. E.’s 
Program.” His letter concludes: 

“Would the property be worth (esti- 
mating normal increase in property 
values) that additional amount in the 19- 
year period? Is property saving compar- 
able with the same ratio of life insurance 
saving? I will appreciate your answer, 


admitting that I may be looking at the 
problem from the right slant—C. M. E.” 
The points brought up in this letter are 
of such practical interest that a discussion 
of them may be worth while. 
In the first place, it is to be noted that 


Mr. E. makes no provision in his home- 
building budget for land purchase. Since 
his mortgage will cover both house and 
land, it seems essential to include this 
item. A fair estimate of the cost of a 
plot large enough for a $10,000 home 
would, we think, be about $2,000. 

Secondly, this prospective home builder 
is assuming a good deal when he plans to 
procure a $9,000-mortgage on a $10,000- 
home. 

(He may have been approached by some 
development company willing to arrange 
for such a proposition. But that does 
not seem likely, since the cost of the land 
is not mentioned. If he has been so ap- 
proached, our opinion is that the pro- 
cedure would be unwise.) 

Thirdly, Mr. E. overlooks many im- 
portant items in his total carrying charges. 
These, of course, are of first importance. 


Recasting 


Mr. E’s program calls for recasting 
We will give our idea of the way it should 
shape up, for the consideration of those 
interested : 

‘The proposition calls for a $2,000-plot 
and a $10,000 home, or a total final 
principal investment of $12,000. 

Of this $12,000, at least 50% might be 
secured through Ist mortgage; or $6,000. 

Of the remaining $6,000, at least 50% 
might be procured through 2nd mortgage. 

Mr. E’s interest charges, subject to 
some variation, according to locality first 
year, would then be: 


6% on ist Mortgage of $6,000 
6% on 2nd Mortgage of $3,000 


Mr. E. contemplates reducing his mort- 
gage at the rate of $500 a year. But, in 
so doing, he is apparently expecting to 
put his proposition on a single mortgage 
basis. As we have said above, unless 
there are circumstances with which we 
are not familiar, this would be either un- 
wise or impossible. 

We would put the plan on a first and 
second mortgage basis, the periodic re- 
ductions to be applied to the latter. By 
this procedure, the annual amortization 
payments would not have tg be so large. 
Probably $300 a year would be enough. 


Carrying Charges 

Going on from there to the matter of 
figuring carrying charges, we believe Mr. 
E, might well consult the excellent article 
written by Mr. W. S. K. for our February 
18, issue. Mr. K. left nothing out; and 
his figures have been verified by actual 
experience. - 

For the purposes of this analysis, how- 
ever, so much detail as Mr. K. included 
is not desirable. It would only be con- 
fusing. We might better content ourselves 
with estimates and round numbers. 

Following this policy, we find Mr. E.’s 
proposition calling for the charges shown 
in our own tabulation, headed “Our 
Program.” It is to be noted that the 
figures shown in the latter program are 
all outside figures. 

It is to be further noted that a charge 


is made against the home builder on ac- 
count of “Interest Loss.” This because 
it is considered good practice to charge 
against yourself the 6% interest you might 
have had on your home building payments 
if these funds had not been used in buying 
a house. Our program calls for an origi- 
nal payment of $3,000. Interest on that 
sum, in the first year, would have been 
$180. Interest on the $300-payments to- 
ward amortization of 2nd mortgage would 
not appear till the second year. Both 
these items are shown in the table. 

Now, all the charges shown in the first 
column of our program will be found 
fairly constant over a 10-year period, 
barring, of course, the “2nd Mortgage” 
and “Interest Loss” items. Hence, in 
order to put the whole program on a year- 
ly average basis, we have only to deter- 
mine how these two items will vary. 

The Second Mortgage items have been 
handled in a separate table, headed “Re- 
duction of 2nd Mortgage Charges.” As 
will be seen from this table, the ten-year 
average annual interest on 2nd mortgage 
amounts to $99. 

So far as Interest Loss on the original 
payment of $3,000 cash is concerned, use 
of the 6% table shows that the $3,000 
would have yielded $2,372 in 10 years, if 
invested and re-invested, principal and in- 
terest, at 6%, interest compounded an- 
nually. Hence, the average Interest Loss 
on the $3,000 amounts to $237 a year. 

It is thus determined that, over a 
10-year period, Mr. E’s home will cost 
him $1,110 a year in actual cash, or 
$1,446 a year in cash plus Interest Loss. 
In the later years, of course, this will be 
reduced by $300 a year, due to extinction 
of the 2nd mortgage. 


Where the Figures Lead 


In his own analysis, based on his own 
program, Mr. E. has made a comparison 
between (1) The total cost (his version) 
of purchasing a $10,000 home in 19-years; 
and (2) The total outlay, over the same 
period in the form of rental at the rate 
of $75 a month. He shows an excess cost 
of $13,000 in the case of the builder, and 
asks whether his property might be ex- 








19th year 


C. M. E.’"S PROGRAM 


Total interest 


Interest on Ist. mortgage 
Interest on 2nd mortgage 


OUR PROGRAM 
CHARGES 


First year 10-yr. average 


$360 
99 


$459 


$5,230.00 
3,800.00 
1,000.00 


$10,030.00 


Total interest paid 
19 years of taxes at $200.00 
Repairs low est 


Amortization of 2nd mortgage 
Taxes 








Interest on $1,000.00 and subsequent pay- 
ments of $500.00 accumulating for 19 years 
if- saved but not applied to buying prope 
on time payments, using the 6% table 


$651 
$1,191 
$180 


$30,000.00 
Total cash outlay 
Interest loss: 
On original $3,000 
On amortization payments 


Total interest loss 
Total ch 





$17,000.00 


$13,000.00 
$180 


$1,371 


$336 


$1,446 
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yected to enhance that much in value dur- 
ng the period. 

According to our program, of course, 
no such huge differential is obtained—sim- 
ily because we do not set out, as he does, 

» pay for the property outright in the 
eriod set. 

Our program calls for payments at the 
ate of $1,446 for 10 years, or a total of 
14,460 for the period. 

Now, we are disinclined to compare this 
gure with a $75 a month rental. We 
uestion whether a home could be rented 
or $75 a month that would be comparable 
vith a $10,000-home. However, Mr. E. 
s dictator, so the comparison will have 

» be made, no matter how questionable 
t may be. 

Doing so, we find that, at the end of 10- 
ears, our home builder will have paid 
suit $14,460, whereas, as a rent-payer, all 
t would have cost him for shelter would 
$9,000. In other words, the home 
yuilder’s excess amounts to $5,600. 

Would, asks Mr. E., the property in- 
‘rease in value, over the period, by an 
umount equal to that difference? Cer- 
tainly, we do not know. That is a ques- 
ion for the prophets—not for the 
inalysts. 

If there is doubt on that point, we can 
imagine Mr. E. then asking, have you not 
lemonstrated that it may be considerably 
more costly to own a home than to pay 
rent? 

To that query the cynic would say: 
“Certainly the greater cost of home own- 
ing has been proven. There it is in figures 
—an excess of $5,600!” 

The optimist would say: “Not at all. 
Look at the equity the home builder has 
50% in a property that cost $12,000! 
On the basis of the purchase price only, 
that gives more than enough to cover this 
$5,600 differential, and all without allow- 
ing for a very probable increase in the 
value of the property. What’s more, this 
$5,600 differential springs from comparing 
a $10,000 home with a $75-a-month one. 
lf you made a decent comparison, you'd 
jack up those rental charges to at least 
$100 a month. That would reduce the 
differential to only $3,000—or an insignifi- 
cant figure compared to the value of the 
property.” 

Attempting to be neither optimist nor 
cynic, this department would say: “It is 
easy to imagine circumstances in which 
it could be more costly to build than to 
pay rent. To be sure, the home owner 
builds up an investment with his “shelter 
money” that the rent payer does not build 
up; but nobody can definitely say that the 
rent payer will not build up an equally good 
investment through using, in other 
channels, the money the builder has to 
apply to his purchase price. 

“Also, home-owning presupposes an in- 
come ample to cover carrying charges dur- 
ing the period in which those charges con- 
tinue. If one is solely dependent upon a 
small salary, it might prove most unwise 
to build. The salary might cease, the home 
would then have to be thrown on the 
market, and a net loss on the transaction 
would result. 

“All these things are, or may be, true. 
But they do not alter the fact that, for 
very many people, a home is the best in- 
vestment in contentment that could be 
made; that it is a character-building and 
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REDUCTION OF 2ND MORTGAGE CHARGES 
Mortgage Interest Amortization Ti, 24 mtg. 
At end of remaining paid charge charges 
a Mn ons ddacaveens 4o600s09 ,700 $180 $300 $480 
tt Dt) csievieneenésueshunedin 2,400 162 300 462 
DO ae 2,100 144 300 444 
Se SUP cccccecscccesescescvece 1,800 126 300 426 
a Ml scacesccncteentenssenas 1,500 108 300 408 
Tt cecteeuchecin 1,200 90 300 390 
7th year 900 72 300 372 
&th year IO: Sop sine 600 54 300 354 
Oth year ... epeueeonne es 300 36 300 336 
10th year : Wcccut  “aiies 18 300 318 
Ns waive oe nabe $990 $3,000 $3,990 
10-year average ........ 99 300 399 
worthwhile investment; and that, where applied to selection of the site and arrange- 
the project is kept within reasonable ment of the house, it often proves an ex- 


bounds and care and good judgment are 


cellent cash investment.” 





Points for Income Builders 
What Should the Newcomer Deal In? 


THE problems which the newcomer to 
Wall Street encounters are numerous 
analysis in any one 
article or, for that 
matter, in any one 
issue of this Mac- 
AZINE. It is a new 
world to him, and 
a strange world at 
that, speaking a dif- 
ferént language from 
any he has heard 
before, dealing in 
enigmatic bits of paper, finely embossed 
but really meaningless to him—a complex, 
involved system which it will take years 
of study and experience to unravel. 

There is one problem in particular, how- 
ever, which the new investor finds the most 
difficult to solve: That is the problem of 
determining what securities are the most 
suitable ones for him to invest his money 
in. He has hundreds and hundreds of 
them to choose from—railroad bonds, oil 
stocks, shipping shares, farm implement 
securities, and all the rest—and to him 
they all look about alike. 

If any general advice could be given on 
the subject, it would probably resolve 
itself into something like this: 

Don’t buy anything, either outright or 
on margin, that you do not fully under- 
stand. Don’t take anybody’s sayso. 

Spend your training period in Wall 
Street just as you make newcomers in 
your business office spend their time— 
meeting the rest of the employees, study- 
ing the business, learning the ins and outs 
of the “line.” Take a tip from the meth- 
od always followed by an old-time news- 
gathering agency when it hired a new 
reporter: The agency set that reporter to 
watching a rival agency’s news reports. 
All the reporter had to do all day was to 
keep his office informed of evéry new story 
that “broke” on the rival slips. A few 
weeks of news-watching of that sort start- 
ed more than one prominent financial 
writer on his way up. You can give your- 
self something of the same sort of train- 
ing—only you won't have a city editor 
hewling at your heels. 

The more you read about the “Street” 
and the securities dealt in there, the 
quicker you will learn to distinguish be- 
tween high-grade securities, middle-grade 
securities and the speculative ones. It 
won't be very long, for example, before 


enough to prohibit 


you realize that although Mexican Petrol- 
eum is in an absolutely legitimate business, 
and that although the company is one of 
the largest corporations in this country to- 
day, nevertheless there is a very funda- 
mental difference between the investment 
aspects of its common stock and those, say, 
of U. S, Steel. 

You will soon discover, if you watch 
developments closely enough, why every 
unprejudiced authority advises newcomers 
against purchasing “speculative” issues. 
After you have watched Houston Oil 
careening about the market, jumping 1 
or 2—sometimes 3 points,—between sales 
you will understand why it’s not recom- 
mended as a wise investment for widows 
and orphans. 

If you are reliant upon a few thou- 


sand dollars for your income and 
support, you will find the highest 
grade Government bonds not a _ bit 


too good for you. If you are earning a 
good living, over and above your surplus, 
you will be justified in diversifying your 
purchases, mixing in a proportion of high- 
class common stocks such as U. S. Steel, 
Standard Oil of New Jersey, and so on. 
All this will be plainer to you after you 
have studied the field for a while; And 
if you wait until you have studied it be- 
fore making your first commitment, you 
will have a very tangible reason for con- 
gratulating yourself later on. 





REGARDING OUR PRIZE 
CONTEST 


The many readers of the 
Magazine who entered into the 
Prize Contest conducted by the 
Building Your Future Income De- 
partment will be interested to 
know that the work of selecting 
the best article is now almost 
completed. 

It should be possible to an- 
nounce the prize-winner and to 
publish his article in our next 
issue. 

All other entrants in the con- 
test will be advised by mail 
whether or not their manuscripts 
have been found available for pub- 
lication. Those that we can pub- 
lish, with the authors’ consent, 
will appear in subsequent issues. 
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Public Utilities 





Consolidated Gas Company 











What the Supreme Court Decision Means to 
Consolidated Gas 


Recent Decision of United States Supreme Court Holding Eighty-Cent Gas Law 
Invalid of National Importance—Has Engendered Confidence in Utility Stocks 


N March 6 the United States Su- 
O preme Court handed down a decision 
which was of national importance 
not only to holders of public utility securi- 
ties but to holders of all classes of securi- 
ties. The decision was the opinion of 
the Court in the Consolidated Gas Case. 
The principle involved was whether or 
not a large aggregation of public utility 
properties should be compelled to furnish 
a commodity over a period of years at a 
loss. The highest court in the land in 
a unanimous opiniori held the so-called 
“Eighty-cent Gas Law” to be confiscatory, 
thus ending a litigation which had been 
prolonged for more than three years. 
Had the decision been adverse and Con- 
solidated Gas Co. thereby been compelled 
to produce and sell gas at a loss, its effect 
no doubt would have been of. far-reaching 
importance throughout this country. To a 
certain extent it would have undermined 
confidence of holders of securities of pub- 
lic utilities and had its effect on forth- 
coming issues of stocks and bonds. 
While the testimony was voluminous, 
the Court had very little to decide. It 
was shown that since the Eighty-cent Gas 
Law was passed, cost of materials and 
labor had advanced to a point where gas 
could not be furnished at the rate set. 


History of the Case 


Suit of Consolidated Gas Co. against 
the Eighty-cent Gas Law was 


By JAMES N. PAUL 


NEW YORK EDISON 


EARNINGS 
*Net income 





Ant. 


re 17.31 
*Net earnings given are before dividend 
paymen*s. 
SALES 
Sales 
K. W. H. 
€73,289,007 
749,827,761 
756,649,203 
865,388,322 
. 1089 476,000 
1,186 346,264 


Percent 
increase | 











Consolidated Gas Co. in its complaint 
alleged that at no time since the passing 
of the law in 1906 had it been able to 
earn a return of 6% on its property in- 
vestment. In an earlier case, the court 
had held that the value of properties was 
$6° 697.700 so with this as a basis, value 
of properties was arrived at by adding 
additions and betterments. In May, 1920, 
the special master appointed by the court 
upheld the company in all its contentions. 
The Federal Court judge in approving the 
findings of the special master held that the 





commenced January 16, 1919. 
and involved only that com- 
pany as a gas producer and 
distributor inasmuch as _ its 
affiliated companies had sep- 
arate suits. The company 
contended that the law was 
confiscatory as it did not per- 
mit the earning of an ade- 
quate return on its invest- 
ment in the properties and 
facilities for producing and 
distributing gas. While the 
suit was pending the com- 
pany impounded the difference 
between eighty cents a thou- 
sand cubic feet and various 
rates charged which were 
higher. At the close of 
last year the company 
had approximately $12,900,- 
000 impounded while its 
subsidiaries had an amount 
equal to about $7,500,000. 
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The Astoria Plant of the Consolidated Gas Co. 
THE 


company was entitled to an 8% return on a 
valuation of $77,000,000. He also fixed 
the rate at $1.20 a thousand feet. This rate 
was in effect from August, 1920, to Marcl, 
1921, when it was advanced to $1.50. Th 
rate was voluntarily reduced to $1.2: 
August 1921 where it now stands. Re 
duction in rates was occasioned by lowe: 
prices for gas oil which dropped abou 
50%. 

The new public service commissio: 
which was legislated into office the firs 
of last year has power over rates. The 
Supreme Court in handing down its 
opinion directed that the commission han- 
dle the matter of a fair rate. Any rate 
adjustments hereafter will be in their 
hands. 

Large Operations 


Consolidated Gas Co. with its subsidi- 
aries producing and distributing gas and 
electricity within New York City and out- 
lying territory is one of our largest aggre- 
gations of public utility properties. It has 
been fighting for years in expensive liti- 
gation on the question of rates and for 
four years, 1918 to 1921 inclusive, has been 
showing deficits ranging from $1,200,000 
to $10,000,000 annually after payment of 
dividends on the capital stock. Deficits 
shown in the annual reports do not take 
into account the monies impounded and 
are therefore only theoretical. The addi- 
tion of the impounded funds, 
possession of which was given 
by the court decree, gives a 
different aspect to earnings. 
All figures given in connec- 
tion with previous annua! 
reports are on the basis of 
gas furnished at eighty cents. 

In considering earnings of 
Consolidated Gas Co. it should 
be borne in mind that the 
company reports in its annual 
statements only such earnings 
as are received from _ sub- 
sidiaries in the form of divi- 
dends and interest. Thus, in 
the twelve months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1921, earnings 
available for dividends of its 
two subsidiaries, New York 
Edison and United Electric 
Light Co., amounted to ap- 
proximately $11,000,000. Ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 was 
paid to the parent company 
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# Up to and including Mar 16. 
dividends. As Consolidated Gas owns 
the entire outstanding stocks of these com- 
inies, it was still $6,000,000 to the good 
id could have drawn on these earnings 
necessary. 
The Company 

Briefly, Consolidated Gas Co. and its 
bsidiaries do practically all the gas, 
ectric light and power business in the 
rough of Manhattan, New York City 
nd a large part of the business in Queens- 
rough and Bronx running northward 
to Westchester county outside of the 
ty limits. Serving a population of be- 
een 4,000,000 and 5,000,000, the com- 
iny from an operating standpoint has a 
rritory perhaps excelled in no other part 
‘ this country. New York Edison Co., 
s principal subsidiary, is controlled 
rough a 100% stock ownership. Orig- 
vally in 1884 the parent company was a 
erger of six local gas companies. It has 
xpanded until today a dozen gas and 
ectric companies are controlled. With 
iree exceptions, more than 99% of total 
itstanding preferred and common stocks 
re owned. These subsidiaries in turn 
mtrol other smaller gas and electric 


»mpanies. 
Large Equities 

Consolidated Gas Co., with its large 
quities in subsidiary companies together 
vith its own investment, has been capita!- 
red at an extremely conservative figure 
ind outstanding funded debt and capital 
tock of the parent company do not nearly 
‘epresent the true value of its properties 
ind holdings in other companies. It was 
‘ecently estimated, semi-officially, that 
actual cost of properties including sub- 
sidiaries was in excess of $400,000,000. The 
electric light properties, New York Edison 
and United Electric Light Co., alone rep- 
resent an investment of close to $220,000,- 
000. Records of the Public Service Com- 
mission show that up to December 31, 
1921, approximately $146,000,000 had been 
invested in gas properties comprising the 
Consolidated system proper and excluding 
the electric companies, the Westchester 
County properties and Queens and Bronx 
subsidiaries. 

In discussing its earning power, the ac- 
companying table showing earnings -for 
four years to the close of 1921 shows in 
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condensed form what it has been able to 
do. It must be remembered that earnings 
are on the basis of the eighty-cent rate 
and do not include excess monies nor 
does it show real earnings of subsidiaries 
giving only actual amounts received as 
dividends from affiliated companies. 

The basis of the rate case just decided 
was on the question of the fairness of re- 
turn upon the money invested in the 
properties and not upon the outstanding 
capitalization. Present capitalization con- 
sists of $100,000,000 capital stock, par 
value $100, $25,000,000 five year convert- 
ible debentures and $20,000,000 7% one 
year notes, 

From the attached table on earnings it 
will be seen that in the four years in which 
deficits for the year were shown, in only 
one year, 1921, did the company fail to 
fully earn fixed charges with a margin 
to spare. Other income is derived from 
dividends and interest on stocks and bonds 
of subsidiary companies. 

With the Eighty-cent Gas Law out of 
the way, Consolidated Gas Co. appears to 
be on the way to better things. With 
a fair rate for its product the company 
should be able to do at least as good as in 
pre-war days when earnings on the capital 
stock were stabilized around $8 and $9 
a share. It was in 1917 that the decline in 





i 
CONSOLIDATED GAS SALES 


Percent 
feet* increase 


. 29,371,468 4.01% 
30,778,670 4.79 
... 82,998,337 
... 38,674,920 
... 37,876,920 
.. 36,282,751 
tDecrease. 


In cubic 

















earnings first set in and during that year 
$7.14 a share was earned on the stock. 
This compared with $8.99 in 1916, $9.29 
in 1915, $8.40 in 1914, $8.50 in 1913, $8.91 
in 1912 and $8.89 in 1911. 


The Current Year 


It is safe to assume that with a reason- 
ably fair rate Consolidated Gas Co., taking 
into account only ordinary dividends re- 
ceived from subsidiaries, has an earning 
power between $7 and $10 a share on the 
$100,000,000 capital stock. Of course, this 
estimate depends entirely on rates but the 
probability is that after its long fight on 
the validity of the gas law it will be as- 
sured of earnings approximating the old 
basis when théy averaged $8 on the stock. 
The current year should be a good one. 
With the first quarter of the year not yet 
passed it is as yet too early to make 
predictions as to earnings. If the present 
rate of $1.25 a thousand is permitted to 


stand throughout the year, it is believed 
that the company could easily more than 
earn dividend requirements with a good 
margin to spare. 


New York Edison Co. 


New York Edison Co., largest sub- 
sidiary of Consolidated Gas Co., has a 
splendid earnings record. The parent com- 
pany owns the entire $69,445,417 capital 
stock. In the ten-year period, 1911-1920, 
earnings per share on the stock averaged 
around $15. In only two years, 1918 and 
1920 were they below $10 a share. Divi- 
dends at the rate of $6 annually were 
paid up to 1915 when the rate was ad- 
vanced to $7. Surplus earnings over and 
above dividend payments of the Edison Co. 
in the ten-year period were in excess of 
$35,000,000. The following table will 
show the earning power of the company, 
also. dividends paid since 1911: 

Sales of the electric department show 
remarkable increase particularly during 
the past six years and are still advancing. 
The attached table shows the growth of 
electric sales since 1910. 

The relatively small increase in sales 
shown in 1918 was due to curtailment of 
lighting ordered by the Federal Fuel ad- 
ministrator as a war measure. 

The steady increase in electric sales can 
be attributed in part to displacement of 
gas for illuminating purposes though the 
greater part is natural expansion of its 
activities. Approximately 10% of all gas 
sold is now used for illumination while 
practically all the balance is used for heat- 
ing purposes. It is interesting to note 
that while electric sales have been expand- 
ing partly at the expense of gas sales, gas 
sales continue to expand each year and 
with the exception of 1921 showed gains 
over the preceding years. The company 
is constantly finding and encouraging new 
uses for gas and conducts a continuous 
campaign along this line. 


Gas Sales 

The following table will show the trend 
of gas sales. In 1921 sales failed to show 
the usual advance but this is explained 
by the fact that 1920 was considered an 
abnormal year. Sales jumped during that 
year out of all proportion. The number 
of meters in use last year exceeded those 
of 1920. 

Dividend Stability 

The recent sweeping court decision 
would seem to have dissipated any doubts 
as to the stability of the $7 annual divi- 
dend on the capital stock. The regular 
quarterly payment was ordered in Feb- 
ruary and the question of dividends does 
not come up for discussion again until the 
latter part of May. Now that the im- 
pounded money has been awarded to the 

(Continued on page 795) 





Operating loss 
Other income 


CONSOLIDATED GAS EARNINGS 
(On 80-cent gas and after dividends) 


1918 


... $8,469,089 
9,720,084 


1919 1920 1921 
$1,692,000 $178,248 
7,349,917 7,177,889 


$3,999,990 
7,751,241 








sees $1,251,045 


$3,751,251 
2,384,084 
7,000,000 


$5,657,617 $7,356,187 
1,622,486 
6,994,794 











$5, 632,833 $1,261,143 























American Water Works & Electric Co. 





A Growing Public Utility 


. Earnings Increasing—Subsidiaries Doing 
Better—Active Market in the Securities 


securities now listed on the New 

York Stock Exchange has attracted 
considerable attention to American 
Water Works & Electric Co. While 
both the common stock and - partici- 
pating preferred stock have this year 
had a considerable advance, their low 
selling prices appear to give them further 
speculative possibilities. As a public utility 
holding company, its subsidiary companies 
are showing constantly improving earnings 
and the outlook appears to be that this 
condition will continue at least throughout 
the present year. 

While a substantial part of its income is 
derived from dividends on securities of 
water companies owned, by far the greater 
part and development possibilities are 
from its interest in the West Penn. Trac- 
tion & Water Power Co. and its subsidiar- 
ies. The company was incorporated in 1914 
and acquired all the properties with a few 
exceptions of the old American Water 
Works & Guarantee Co. 


R scars activity and strength of its 


History 


Briefly, American Water Works & Elec- 
tric Co. is a holding company. It owns 
practically all the outstanding stocks in 
twenty-seven water companies scattered 
throughout the Middle Western and 
Southern States, including companies sup- 
plying water to Birmingham, Chattanooga, 
East St. Louis and South Pittsburgh. 
Out of a total of outstanding stocks of a 
par value of $29,332,300, the company owns 
$28,063,900. Bonds to the extent of 
$6,948,900 are also owned out of a total 
funded debt of these companies of $29,267,- 
900. In the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
approximately one-third of the parent 
company’s income was derived from divi- 
dends declared by the water companies. 

West Penn. Traction & Water Power 
Co. is the most important subsidiary con- 
trolled and as the holder of the common 
stock to the extent of near three-quar- 
ters of total amount outstanding, Ameri- 
can Water Works will be the largest bene- 
ficiary if developments continue favorable 
for this company. On June 30, 1921, the 
parent company owned $4,668,500 par value 
or 58% of the $8,054.700 6% cumulative 
preferred stock and $15,898,700 or 72% of 
the $22,054,700 common stock of the West 
Penn. Company. 

There is $6,500,000 of the West Penn. 
preferred stock out of the $8,054,700 out- 
standing which carries accumulations: of 
back dividends, and there is still due about 
11%. Penn. Company is steadily paying 
off these accumulations. American Water 
Works owns $3,118,800 of the stock having 
accumulated dividends. 
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West Penn. Traction & Water 
Power Co. in turn controls the West Penn. 
Railways Company, operating a complete 
system of tractions adjacent to Pittsburgh, 
and the West Penn. Power Company, 
which is a merger of fifty-three power 
companies. The traction subsidiary also 
controls in turn several other small trac- 
tion companies. These companies comprise 
what is known as the West Penn. System. 


Capitalization 
Capitalization of the parent company, 
June 30, 1921, consisted of $15,997,600 5% 
collateral trust bonds due April 1, 1934; 
$5,450,000 7% cumulative first preferred 
stock, $10,000,000 participating 6% pre- 
ferred stock and $9,200,000 common stock. 


Business Prospects 


Ignoring entirely its interest in the water 
companies, whose earnings are more or less 
stable, the principal subsidiary West Penn. 
Traction & Water Power Co. seems to be 
in line for better things. This company, 
through its subsidiaries West Penn. Power 
Company and West Penn Railways Com- 
pany, operating the West Penn System, is 
an organization of power generating sta- 
tions, transmission lines and tractions lo- 
cated in the populous Pittsburgh district, 
which is constantly growing. Their lines 
do not enter Pittsburgh and so do not 
compete with the Duquesne Light Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany. Its field of operations almost sur- 
rounds Pittsburgh, running into Ohio on 
the west and almost touching West Vir- 
ginia on the south. 

It is here that the greater developments 
and potentialities for large earnings lie 


which should in turn be reflected in better 
earnings for the parent company. The sub- 
sidiaries are well established in a growing 
territory and are in good position to han- 
dle increased business. Domestic power 
business is constantly expanding, but de- 
mands from industrial companies have 
fallen off somewhat, due to business de- 
pression. 

The United States Government recog- 
nized the importance of the West Penn. 
System in its field during the war and asked 
the power company to increase its facilities 
for production. A contract was entered 
into whereby the Government advanced 
$2,000,000 for the erection of a plant. The 
company advanced the balance, or 60%, 
but an adjustment of the 40% advance by 
the Government is to be made later. The 
result was the Springdale plant, located on 
the Allegheny River, which went into oper- 
ation a little more than a year ago with 
initial capacity of 42,000 kilowatts. Lo- 
cated on the river in the coal field district, 
the plant is assured of cheap and ample 
supplies of steaming coal for years to 
come. 

Another plant which was recently com- 
pleted is located at Windsor and is owned 
jointly with another public utility operat- 
ing company. Emerging from the war 
period of high operating costs into a period 
of industrial depression, the companies, 
particularly the power producing subsid- 
iary, have not yet had an opportunity to 
show what they can do in normal times. 

Equipped with its two new plants, the 
power company is in particularly good po- 
sition to reap the benefits of increased busi- 
ness when industry shall have again re- 
turned to normal. 

Altogether the West Penn. Traction & 
Water Power Co. appears to be doing very 
well. It is earning dividends on its pre- 
ferred stock several times over and may 
soon have the $11 in accumulations paid off 
entirely. In this event the common stock 
would be in line to receive dividends. 
American Water Works, owning three- 
quarters of this issue, would benefit chiefly. 

Generally speaking the franchise situa- 
tion of subsidiaries appears good and ex- 
amination of their balance sheets shows 
them to have ample working capital. It is 
possible that extensions and betterments of 
the West Penn. System may be needed to 
take care of increased business and may 
require some financing by the subsidiaries. 
This. should not be construed as an ad- 
verse factor, as completion of extensions 
should be quickly reflected in larger earn- 
ings. 

Earnings 

The following table shows amount of 

earnings derived from water companies, to- 
(Continued on page 801.) 
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Trade Tendencies 





Business More Active 


Commodities in Better Demand—Manufacturing Impetus Greater—Prices Firmer 





STEEL 








Operations Slowly Expanding 


HERE are two outstanding develop- 
ments in the steel industry, (1) the 
increase in operations resulting from 
he broadening demand from many quar- 
ers and (2) the recent tendency toward 
ligher prices. Inasmuch as both develop- 
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ments are precisely the contrary of those 
ccurring about a. year ago this time, it 
will be seen that a marked change has 
come over the industry. Undoubtedly the 
present improvement is the herald of an 
upswing in business very likely to continue 
for a few months longer. 

Sheets have been particularly strong 
and active and the recent advance in prices 
put into effect by the Carnegie Steel Co. 
is probably the forerunner of similar ad- 
vances in other semi-finished lines. An- 
other instance of firmness in price is pig 
iron which has been advanced about 75 
cents a ton above the lowest quotations 
last winter. On the contrary, warehouse 
prices on certain products have been re- 
duced, illustrating the conflicting tendencies 
in the steel market. Generally, however, 
the trend is at least toward stabilization. 

Railroad buying continues the main 
source of support and with railroad credit 
on a higher basis, mills which supply the 
carriers and equipment companies with 
necessary steel products should do well. 
A larger demand is shortly expected for 
heavy rails. Up to this time, the light rail 
branch of the industry has done better 
than the heavy rail branch. 

Demand for structural steel is increas- 
ing. The automobile makers are very ac- 
tive in the sheet market. Tin plate is in 
demand. 
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Coke production is steadily moving for- 
ward owing to enlarging pig iron opera- 
tions. 

Generally, the steel industry is in the 
best position since last Spring and its out- 
look is favorable. 








COMMODITIES 
(See Footnote for Grades Used and Unit 
of Measure) 
| -——1921—, 1922 
High Low Last* 





| 
ae $43.50 $29.00 $28.50 | 
Pig Iron (2)...... 30.00 18.00 18.25 
Copper (3) ....... 0.18% 0.11 0.18 
Petroleum (4)..... 6.10 2.25 3825 | 
i. Me tibeasces 3.00 1.80 1,90 
Cotton (6) ....... 0.21% 0.11 0.18% 
Wheat (7) ....... 2.04 1.08 1,38 | 
ee ane 0.70% 0.44 0.59 | 
BS GR ccicoos see 0.11% 0.06% 610 | 
Steers (10) ....... 0.11% 0.08% 0,09% 
Coffee (11) ....... 0.09% 0.05% 0.09% | 
Rubber (12) ...... 0.23 0.14 0.14% 
| ft = 0.48 460.430 «600.48 | 
Tobacco (14) ..... 0.25 0.15 0.20 | 
Sugar (15) ....... 0.06% 0.08% 0.04% | 
Sugar (16) ....... 0.08% 0.05% 0.05% 
Paper (17) ....... 0.06% 0.08% 0.03% | 

*March 23, 


(1) Open Hearth billets, $ per ton; (2) 
Basic Valley, $ per ton; (3) Electrolytic, 
ce. per pound; (4) Pennsylvania, § per bar- 
rel; (5) Pool No. 11, $ per ton; (6) Spot, 
New York, c. per pound; (7) No. 2 Red, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (8) No. 3 Yellow, 
Chicago, $ per bushel; (9) Sight, Chicago, 
$ per bushel; (10) Top, Heavies, Chicago, 
ec. per Ib.; (11) Rio, No. 7, Spot, c. per 
Ib.; (12) First Latex crepe, c. per Ib.; 
(183) Ohio, Delaine, unwashed, oc. per Ib.; 
(14) Medium Burleigh, Kentucky, — per 
1b.; (15) Raw Cubas 96° Full Duty, oc. per 
Ib.; (16) Refined, c. per 1b.; (17) News- 
priat per carload roll, c. per Ib, 





’ THE TREND 


STEEL—Steel Corporation operating at 
about 65% capacity; independents at 


55-60%. Prices firmer on increasing 
“speame. Immediate outlook favor- 
able. 


METALS—Copper again dull and prices 
shaded. Temporary lull expected but 
long-range outlook is good. Other 
metals, including lead, zinc and tin, 
are quiet but steady. 

OIL—Gasoline « ption gains rapidly 
and prices are firmer. Heavier ex- 
port demand. Other refined products 
unsettled. High crude production. 

MOTORS—Output gradually increasing. 
Several makers advance prices. Low- 
priced cars in greatest demand. Im- 
mediate outlook favorable. 

TIRES—Operations increase. Better con- 
ditions prevail than for a _ year. 
Liquidation completed. Possibility of 
a general advance in prices. 

SUGAR—Strong market. Consumption 
increases, mainly on European pur- 
chases. Long-range outlook improves. 

TEXTILES—Dull and prices lower. 
Present conditions rather unsatisfac- 
tory but improvement should set in 
shortly. 

SUMMARY — Business conditions are 

slowly pening Sa “spotted.” The 

basic lines are g especially well con- 
sidering their recent depressed condition. 
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Gasoline Consumption Increases 


The main stand-by of the oil market is 
gasoline, of which there is now a very 
sharp increase in consumption. Demand 
will from this time on undoubtedly broaden 
and it is expected that gasolene consump- 
tion this year will break all records. To- 
gether with the enlarged demand, prices 
have become firmer and it is likely that 
prices will be generally advanced within 
a few weeks. Export trade in gasolene 
is also on the increase and the outlook 
here becomes steadily better. 

Other refined oils are not in such good 
shape. Kerosene, particularly, is weak and 
gives little prospect of early recovery. 
Bunker oil, on the other hand, which has 
been conspicuously weak for a consider- 
able period, is now firmer on the enlarging 
demand coming from the shipping inter- 
ests. 

Production of crude oil continues at a 
high rate and Mexican imports are coming 
in at close to the highest rate established. 
For the present, an advance in crude oil 
prices generally is not to be looked for 
on account of the very large existing 
stocks. However, -with demand for gaso- 
lene increasing to a high point and with 
favorable prospects for an enlarged de- 
mand for some other refined products, the 
outlook is that the present level of prices 
will be sustained without much effort. 
Later when the demand has _ become 
broader, there are. possibilities that oil 
prices generally will be higher. There is 
not much reason to doubt that the drastic 
deflation which overtook the industry last 

(Continued on page 806.) 
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Petroleum 


The Principal Mid-Continent Oils 


S. O. of Indiana, Sinclair, Cosden, Phillips and Marland Among the Strongest 


in the 


OST of the oil companies whose se- 
curities are actively before the in- 
vesting public are interested prin- 
cipally in the Mid-Continent field which 
embraces Kansas, Oklahoma, North Texas 
and North Louisiana. In this region there 
is produced about 54% of the country’s 
crude oil supply and its production is of even 
greater jmportance than the figures indicate 
because of the high quality of the oil and 
its high gasoline content. While the bulk 
of the Standard Oil refining capacity is 
located near the centers of consumption 
the major portion of the independent re- 
fining capacity is located near the source 
of supply and almost half of the total 
number of refineries in the United States 
are centered in the Mid-Continent region. 
Only a small number of the Mid-Con- 
tinent companies are known to the in- 
vestor. The stocks of most of the com- 
panies whose securities are actively dealt 
in are of a speculative character, although 
certain of these companies are substantial 
ones and have attained a position of con- 
siderable importance in the petroleum in- 
dustry in recent years. The past year has 
been one of severe readjustment for all 
companies and especially for those in the 
Mid-Continent fields because of the great 
competition existing there. Many of the 
companies have been at a big handicap 
owing to the fact that they were organ- 
ized in a period of extreme prosperity 


Mid-Continent Field — Why 


By C. N. LINKROUM 


able not only to maintain their former posi- 
tion in the industry but to strengthen it by 
making additional acquisitions of oil and 
properties on a favorable basis. Foremost 
among such companies has been the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana. This com- 
pany is not a Mid-Continent company 
in the strictest sense, but its operations 
are so interwoven with those of the Mid 
Continent field that it can be considered 
in this group. For years Standard of 
Indiana confined itself to the refining and 
marketing end of the oil business and its 
only dealings with Mid-Continent opera- 
tors consisted of purchasing refined 
products from the refiners of that district. 

In the past year, however, the company 
has become an important factor in the 
producing situation through its half in- 
terest in Sinclair Pipe Line and Sinclair 
Purchasing Agency. Through these or- 


ganizations the Indiana company has been. 


interested in the acquisition of millions of 
barrels of crude oil and the construction 
of extensive storage facilities. That the 
Indiana company has been able to acquire 
its interest in the Sinclair pipe line 
and purchasing companies and _ to 
make large purchases of low priced oil, in 
addition to acquiring nearly all the stock 
of the Midwest Refining Company, with- 
out any appeal to its stockholders or the 
public for financing is looked upon as an 
evidence of extreme financial strength and 
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and were capitalized on an inflated basis. 
Companies which were able to show good 
profits on $3.50 oil faced an entirely differ- 
ent situation with oil at $1 a barrel. Some 
of them were forced to suspend operations 
entirely and have dropped out of the oil 
business while others were able to weather 
the storm and have actually improved 
their position during the past year. The 
year 1921 was a severe test, and companies 
which are in a good financial condition 
today should be able to show better results 
from now on. 


Standard Oil of Indiana 


Certain of the stronger companies dur- 
ing the period of readjustment have been 
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managerial ability. The Midwest company 
is one of the most important refining and 
producing organizations in the country 
and this acquisition greatly strengthens the 
Indiana company’s position with regard to 
future supplies of oil. 

The annual report of the Indiana com- 
pany for 1921 ‘shows net earnings after 
all charges of $23,288,348, compared with 
$61,377,803. After taxes the balance avail- 
able for the stock amounted to $21,288,348 
in 1921, against $40,973,484 in the previous 
year. Dividend payments of $4 a share in 
1921 called for $15,686,124, after which 
there was a surplus for the year of $5,602,- 
224. The earnings showed a large reduc- 
tion from the previous year and some 
stockholders were probably disappointed 


Their Shares Appear Attractive 


with this showing, but when the company’s 

report is compared with most industrial 
and petroleum company statements for the 
past year it will be found that it shows up 
extremely well. 

The balance sheet shows the company to 
be in a very strong condition and with 
large inventories of low priced oil the 
company is now prepared to benefit to the 
fullest extent from the demand for its 
products in 1922. This company is the 
largest gasoline company in the world. 
There is no doubt that the demand for 
this product this year will break all 
records and there is every indication 
that the Indiana company’s gross earn- 
ings will probably reach a new high 
level. Should this be true the balance 
available for the stock this year should 
be largely in excess of any ‘previous 
year because of the new basis of Fed- 
eral taxation. In 1920 one-third of the 
company’s net earnings were turned 
over to the government in excess profits 
taxes. Under the new revenue law only 
12'%4% of net earnings are to be paid to 
the government. Had this tax rate been 
in effect in 1920 the company would 
have had $55,000,000 available for the 
stock instead of $40,000,000. 


Sinclair Consolidated 


The Sinclair Consolidated Oil Corpora- 
tion is another important factor in the 
Mid-Continent situation. This company 
within a few years has become one of the 
big producing and refining interests in the 
Middle West, but by reason of its rapid 
expansion during a period of high prices 
it is not in the same position of financial 
strength as Standard of Indiana. This 
was clearly illustrated during the past 
year when the Indiana company acquired 
a one-half interest in the Sinclair pipe line 
system, which has been called the back- 
bone of the Sinclair organization. As a 
result of the severe decline in oil prices 
and the piling up of stocks Sinclair was 
in need of money. Standard of Indiana 
had the money and agreed to supply Sin- 
clair with funds in exchange for an interest 
in the pipe line system. This pipe line 
gathers oil from the Mid-Continent fields 
and runs to Chicago, near which point the 
big Whiting refinery of the Indiana com- 
pany is located. Incidentally it was this 
pipe line deal which made necessary the 
recent financing of the Sinclair company. 
This pipe line property was part of the 
security behind the 5-year 714% note issue 
and some of the noteholders objected to 
any part of this security being disposed of. 
The $45,000,000 first lien collateral 15-year 
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7% bond issue which 
was recently offered was 
in connection with the 
refunding of the 5-year 
notes and this released 
for delivery the pipe line | 
for which the Sinclair 
company is to receive 
$16,390,000. 

In addition to these 
onds the company now 
has outstanding $332,400 
f 8% preferred stock 
nd $4,067,698 shares of 
ommon stock of no par 
alue, which are valued 
n the market at approx- 
mately $100,000,000. The 
ompany’s earnings last 
ear were seriously af- 
ected but the balance 
heet of December 31, 
921, shows the company 
to have over 66 million 
lollars of current assets 
igainst 19 millions of 
current liabilities, the 
urrent assets including 
ccounts receivable from 
the pipe line deal. With 
in improvement in the 
oil business it would 
eem that the Sinclair 
company should be able 
to show a substantial in- 
‘rease in earnings, and in 
view of the fact that the 
tock formerly sold in 
1e sixties there would 
eem to be room for a 
siderable speculative 
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744% debenture bonds, 
which placed it in a 
good financial position, 
and since then dividends 
have been inaugurated on 
the stock at the rate of 
50 cents per share quar- 
terly on the 660,000 
shares of capital stock. 
The company reported 
net earnings for 1921 of 
almost $4,000,000, equal 
to $6 a share on the 
stock, while earnings in 
the last quarter of 1921 
were at the rate of $8.33 
per share per annum. 
The company has 140 
producing properties, on 
which there are located 
900 producing oil and 
gas wells. Its proper- 
ties are scattered 
throughout Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Texas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana and Ar- 
kansas. The company’s 
present production is ap 
proximately 10,000 bar- 
rels daily. During the 
<omecrme we past year development 
operations were reduced 
to a minimum and it is 
believed that with a re- 
sumption of increased 
drilling activities the pro 
duction can be consid- 
erably increased 
Phillips stock is one 
of the most substan- 
tial producing com- 











lay in this issue. The 

investor cannot afford 

to buy Sinclair from the 

standpoint of a permanent investment 
but it would seem reasonably safe and 
to have possibilities of selling higher. 


Cosden & Company 


Another Mid-Continent company which 
is closely allied with Standard of Indiana 
is Cosden & Company. The Cosden com- 
pany, like Sinclair Consolidated, is the 
‘reation of an independent operator. The 
-ompany has enjoyed a large expansion in 
recent years, although it has not spread 
ut anything like Sinclair and its position 
seems to be somewhat more stable than 
that of Sinclair. Recent months have been 
especially severe on the average inde- 
pendent refining company in the Middle 
West because of the over-supply of refined 
products and consequent low prices and 
the failure of crude prices to recede. Many 


of these companies have closed down their 


plants entirely rather than operate at a 
loss. The fact that Cosden has been able 
to maintain its operations and that it is 
expanding its facilities at the present time 
would seem to indicate an unusually 
strong position. 


In its early development Cosden sold its 
output to jobbers and other refining and 
marketing companies in various parts of 
the country, although recently the company 
has been operating under contracts with 
Standard of Indiana whereby that company 
takes nearly all the Cosden refinery pro- 
duction at prices based on the Chicago tank 
wagon prices. This arrangement appears 
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Mid-Continent Field and Its Outlets 


to have worked out very well for the 
Cosden company. 

The company has not been placed in the 
position of having to seek any new finan- 
ing and the latest reports indicate that its 
nancial condition is sound. Not only has 
the company been extending its refining 
facilities but it has recently been active in 
acquiring additional producing properties. 
One of its recent acquisitions has been the 
Atlantic Petroleum Company, which has 
a substantial production in Oklahoma. 
This further fortifies Cosden’s position. 
At present prices Cosden compares 
most favorably with any of the inde- 
pendent oils and has excellent possibili- 
ties for further appreciation. 


Phillips Petroleum 


Another Mid-Continent company which 
has come to the front in the last two years 
has been the Phillips Petroleum. Unlike 
Sinclair and Cosden, this company is not 
identified with Standard of Indiana, al- 
though there have been persistent rumors 
to the effect that the Indiana company 
would like to obtain control of Phillips 
and that the matter has been under con- 
sideration at various times. The Phillips 
company is engaged in the producing busi- 
ness and incidentally in the manufacture 
of casing-head gasoline. Its operations 
have been conducted on a very conservative 
basis and its management is looked upon 
as being unusually capable. Last October 
the company issued $3,500,000 of ten-year 


pany issues with favor- 
able speculation possi- 
bilities. 


Marland Oil Company 


Another prominent Mid-Continent com- 
pany is the Marland Oil Company. The 
Marland orginization has been especially 
aggressive in developing wild-cat acreage 
in the Osage Nation of Oklahoma. The 
company’s initial success was built up on 
the development of the Ponca field of 
Oklahoma, near which its principal refinery 
is located. The Marland company controls 
nearly all the acreage in this field, which 
has been a steady producing pool of high 
grade oil. While the company had shown 
a great increment in earning power until 
the beginning of 1921, its earnings and 
financial position have been very much 
affected in the last year. Dividend pay- 
ments have been suspended and the stock 
has declined materially from its former 
high level. The Marland company was in 
the midst of its expansion operations when 
the oil readjustment period set in and the 
fact that the company had a large amount 
of crude and refined products on hand 
made its position all the more difficult. In 
the face of changed conditions the c-m- 
pany was obliged to curtail its develop- 
ment and to dispose of some of its 
producing properties to the Roxana Petro- 
leum Company (Royal Dutch subsidiary). 

The sale of properties, together with the 
proceeds of bond issues, have apparently 
placed the company in a position where it 
can proceed with its development under 
stable conditions, although the sinking fund 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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Improved Outlook for Zinc Shares 


Stronger Statistical Position of Zinc—Prices 
Stabilized—Revived Interest in these Shares 


By C. S. HARTLEIGH 





ITH the improved 
W outlook for steady 
: demand for zinc, 
with available stocks of 
metal beginning to de- 
cline, and with increas- 
ing firmness in the 
market price of zinc, it 
is worth while to review 
the position of some of 


the leading listed zinc 
shares in order to de- 
termine whether § any 


opportunity in this direc- 
tion is being overlooked. 
Not long ago (March 4 
issue of THE MAGAZINE 
or WALL STREET) we 
pointed out that zinc 
shares were not as cheap 
as they were a_ few 
months ago, but that they 
were cheaper than they 
would be a few months 
hence. This is indicated 
by the gradually improv- 
ing statistical position of 
the industry which is 
new in far better shape 
than for a considerable 
period. Fundamental conditions in the zinc 
industry are improving, and this improve- 
ment has already been discounted to some 
extent in the market for the shares. When 
the technical market position of the shares 
began to improve, the shares were eligible 
for investigation on the part of long-pull 
speculators. Now that these shares have 
actually recovered from their bottom 
prices, and the fundamental conditions 
which they were discounting have be- 
come better defined, it should be appar- 
ent that a long-pull speculative position 
on the shares of sound companies is 
justified. 

On January 1, 1921 the unsold supply of 
zinc at various smelters throughout the 
United States was over 71,000 tons, as 
compared to 36,800 tons on January 1, 
1920. During January of this year these 
stocks were reduced to 65,678 tons, and 
during February the supply receded to 
64,124 tons, indicating gradual improve- 
ment in the statistical position of the 
metal. 

The total production of zinc in the 
United States during 1921 was 200,500 
tons, campared with 463,000 in 1920, 466,- 
000 in 1919, and 518,000 in 1918, illustrat- 
ing the rapid falling off in demand dur- 
ing the past year. The apparent consump- 
tion of the metal during 1921 was a little 
over 203,000 tons, compared to 323,000 
tons in 1920, 324,000 tons in 1919, and 
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ZINC MINING IN COLORADO 


A picturesque view of the zinc mines at Gilman, Colorado. A typical 


mountain mining community 


424,000 in 1918. The difference between 
consumption and production during the 
years 1919 and 1920 accounts for the 
building up of the unsold supplies of 71,- 
000 tons on January 1, 1921, which had 
been reduced only to 70,300 tons by Jan- 
uary 1, 1922. 

The general situation in the production 
end of the industry may be further illus- 
trated by referring to the retort capacity 
at the leading active plants in the country. 
In 1921 there were 127,000 available re- 
torts, as compared to 158,000 in 1920, 157,- 
000 in 1919, and 168,000 in 1918. The re- 
torts actually in operation at the end of 
1921 numbered 42,400, as compared to 
56,000 at the end of 1920, 107,500 at the 
end of 1919, and 123,500 at the end of 
1918. 

Zine Prices 

The average price of all grades of zinc 
during 1921 was about 5 cents a pound, 
as compared to 8.1 cents during 1920, 7.3 
cents during 1919, and 9.1 cents during 
1918. The monthly average price of zinc 
at St. Louis was less than 4.2 cents a 
pound in August, 1921, from which level 
it rose to 4.8 cents a pound in December, 
and then fell off to 4.7 cents in January, 
and 4.48 cents in February. During the 
latter part of last month the market gained 
some strength and early in March a strong 
undertone advanced the price steadily, so 
that at present little zinc is offered be- 
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low 4.65 cents a pound. 

Careful consideration 
of the above facts 
should indicate that the 
zinc industry is pretty 
well liquidated, if it has 
not definitely turned the 
corner. 

There are half a dozen 
zinc shares that are of 
general interest, namely, 
American Zinc Lead & 


Smelting, common and 
preferred, Butte Copper 
& Zinc, Butte & Su- 


perior, Callahan Zinc 
Lead, listed on the New 
York Stock Exchange; 
and N. J. Zinc Company, 
the most substantial of 
the lot, listed on the New 
York Curb. Another 
stock worthy of consider- 
ation on account of its 
future speculative possi- 
bilities is Yellow Pine, 
listed on the Los Angeles 
Stock Exchange. Yellow 
Pine was recently quoted 
at 50 cents a share. Dur- 
ing 1918 this company paid dividends 
amounting to $300,000, in 1919 $150,000, 
and its last dividend amounting to 3 cents 
a share was paid in September, 1920. The 
company is capitalized for $1,000,000, 
divided into 1,000,000 shares of the par 
value of $1. 


This is a strong and 


NEW JERSEY seasoned organization, 
ZINC which has been in busi- 
COMPANY ness since 1880. The 


company has a splen- 
did dividend record 
which began in 1906, from which date it 
paid regular quarterly dividends at the rate 
of 20% per annum up to July, 1915, and 
then quarterly at the rate of 2%4% in 
August and November, 1915. From Feb- 
ruary, 1916, a regular quarterly dividend 
at the rate of 16% per annum was paid 
until 1921, and since the beginning of that 
year the rate has been 8%. In addition to 
the regular dividends above mentioned, the 
company has made extra distributions as 
follows: 10% in 1907, 5% in 1909, 10% 
in 1910 and 1911, 10% three times in 1912, 
10% three times in 1913, 10% twice in 
1914, 5% twice in 1914, 2%, 10% and 30% 
in 1915, 250% stock dividend in July, 1915, 
10% four times and 5% four times in 
1916, 10% in January and 4% in March, 
April, June, July and September, 1917, 
4% July, 1918, and 4% July, 1919 and 
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20% in stock distribution in 1920. 

The company’s earnings are not de- 
pendent on one mining property, but its 
mines and plants are located in various 
important zinc districts in the United 
States. It owns the famous zinc mines at 
Franklin Furnace, N. J.; the New Jersey 
Zine Co., of Pennsylvania, with operating 


plants at Palmerton and Freemansburgh, 


a.; the Mineral Point Zinc Co., operating 
mines near Brenton and Highland, Wis.; 
the Empire Zinc Co., of Missouri.; the 

mpire Zinc Co., of Colorado; mines at 

la, Kansas, and numerous other produc- 
ng properties and metallurgical plants. 

It is reported that the company has 

cked out ore reserves sufficient to keep 

plant operating for more than thirty 
ars at the normal rate of production. 
1¢ company also buys and treats custom 
ores. Among its finished products are 
velter, sheet zinc, zinc dust, zinc oxide, 
ne chloride, lithophone, spiegeleisen and 

Iphuric acid. 

The company has a yearly smelting 

pacity of 160,000,000 pounds of spelter. 

During the year 1917 one of its mines 

one, the Franklin, produced nearly 120,- 
000 tons of zinc, or almost 17% of the 

untry’s total output during that year. 

With 420,000 common shares outstand- 
ing, of the par value of $100, the total turn- 
over during 1921 was only 3,763 shares, in- 
dicating that the issue is relatively inactive 
and that the shares are closely held. Dur- 

1921 the price range was 142 high 
and 110 low. 


This is another zinc 
producer with extensive 
and diversified inter- 
ests. It is both an op- 
erating and a holding 
company, owning the 
American Zinc Co., of Tennessee, the 
American Zine Co., of Illinois, the Ameri- 
can Limestone Co., the American Zinc Ore 
Separating Co., American Zinc Co., of Ar- 
kansas, American Zinc Oxide Co., Ameri- 
can Zine Sales Co., American Ballast Co., 
and 649,774 shares of the 925,000 issued 
shares of the Wisconsin Zinc Co. In 1916 
t purchased all the assets of the Granby 
Mining & Smelting Co., of Missouri, con- 
sisting of about 30,000 acres of mineral 
lands in the Joplin district, 10,000 acres of 
coal lands in Illinois, a zinc smelter in 
Fast St. Louis, Ill, a zinc smelter in 
Neodesha, Kansas, and a lead smelter at 
Granby, Mo. 

The company’s principal operations are 

t the Davey Mines in the Joplin district, 
Mo., the Vogey Mine in the Porto Rico 
district, the Klondike, Mascot and Golden 
Rule Mines, near Granby, Mo., a 600-ton 
custom mill near Granby, Mo., and the 
3. & H. Mine, near Joplin. In Kansas 
the company has 6,080 zinc retorts at 
Caney, 4,480 retorts at Dearing, and 3,760 
retorts at Neodesha, with a combined year- 
ly capacity of 150,000 tons of concentrates. 
From time to time the company operates 
additional retorts under lease. It owns a 
lead smelter with a yearly capacity of 10,- 
000 tons of ore at Granby, Mo. 

The company’s preferred stock issue of 
96,560 outstanding shares, par value $25, 
was created in 1916, during which year a 
dividend of $3 a share was paid on the 
preferred. A preferred dividend of $6 a 
share was paid in 1917, 1918, 1919 and 
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AMERICAN 
ZINC, LEAD & 
SMELTING CO. 


1920. No preferred dividend has been paid 
since the beginning of 1921. The pre; 
ferred stock is entitled to a cumulative divi- 
dend of $6 a share. 

Total sales during. 1921 amounted to 
65,550 shares, or about 68% of the total 
outstanding preferred stock. There are 
193,120 common shares outstanding, par 
value $25. In June 1916, a stock dividend 
was declared, each share of common stock 
issued receiving one-half share of pre- 
ferred stock, equivalent at par to $12.50. 
In 1917 the common shares received $2. 
No common stock dividends have been 
paid since. Both preferred and common 
stocks are in a favorable technical mar- 
ket position. 

The preferred shares settled down from 
a high point of 61 to 23, and after meet- 
ing accumulation at this point, rose rather 
rapidly to a zone between 35 and 40, where- 
in it has exhibited accumulation, which 
makes it appear attractive as a long-pull 
speculation. From a high point of 65, the 
common shares descended to 12, where 
they encountered some accumulation, and 
after a dip to 11, they rose to as high 
as 29, and again fell off to a low point 
of 6, and recently they appeared to have 
been under accumulation between 7 and 
10, resulting in a rise to around 16. 
In view of the improved statistical posi- 
tion of zinc, the shares will probably 
not decline much below present levels, 
but may enter a zone of accumulation 
from which they will recover gradually. 
Under these circumstances the common 
shares offer a fair low-priced specula- 
tion for the long pull, their immediate 
behavior being somewhat uncertain. 


Formerly the Con- 
solidated Interstate- 


CALLAHAN . Rom » 
ZINC-LEAD > gece crag — 
1s or any controis 
COMPANY about 1,250 acres of 
mineral property in 


Beaver and Placer Center mining districts, 
in Shoshone Co., Idaho, including prop- 
erties acquired through the purchase of the 


outstanding stock of the Nipsic Mining 
Co. The company also controls several 
subsidiary mining companies through stock 
ownership, including the Blue Grouse 
Mining Co., Virginia Lode Mining claim, 
Silver State Mining Co., Chicago-Boston 
Mining Co., and Killbuck Mining Co., Ltd. 
The property is equipped to take care of a 
monthly production of over 14,000 tons. 
The ore reserves are estimated at 165,000 
tons, averaging 1244% zinc, 6%% lead, 
and 2% oz. of silver a ton. This estimate 
does not include partly developed ore in 
the subsidiary properties 

Early in 1921 the company’s properties 
were shut down, and in the absence of 
income from production the company ac- 
cumulated during the first quarter of the 
year, a deficit of about $40,000 through 
property maintenance, development and 
general expenses. Exploration and devel- 
opment work continued during 1921, and 
in November a promising ore body was 
opened on the 400 foot level of the Chi- 
cago-Boston property. This ore averaged 
from 6 to 10 oz. silver per ton, and 7 to 
11% lead, over a width varying from 3 
to 7 feet. It is said to be the highest 
average grade milling ore in the Coeur 
d’Alene district. 

The company’s dividend record is as 
follows: $5.50 a share in 1915, $6 in 1916, 
$2 in 1917, $1.75 in 1918, nothing in 1919, 
$2 paid from depletion reserves in 1920, 
and none thereafter. At the end of 1920, 
the company’s cash had been reduced to 
$29,278, and notes payable amounted to 


$135,000. However, excess of current as- 
sets over current liabilities amounted to 
$54,773. 


During 1920, after the shares had been 
selling between 17 and 20 for some time, 
they settled down to $4. The price range 
during 1921 was from 7% high to 334 
low. After the stock reached the #4 
level, it was accumulated between $4 and 
$6, and recently it has shown some dis- 
position to rccover in the light of the 
better outlook for the zinc industry. 

(Continued on page 797.) 











STATISTICS OF FIVE ZINC COMPANIES 
Butte Cop. Callahan Zinc 
Company Am. Zinc, Lead & Sm. Butte & Superior & Zino & Lead N, J'sey Zino 
Stock Pfd. Com. Com. Com. Com. Com. 
BD csccocusess 96,560 193,120 290,198 600,000 385,773 420,000 
aaron $25 $25 $10 $5 $10 $100 
Last Div. Date... { May 1920 Nov. 1920 Sept. 1920 June 1918 Deo. 1920 Feb, 1922 
Amount | $1.50 $1.00 $1.25 $0.50 $0.50 $2.00 
Price Range: 
a 964s0seeees 59% -25% 21%-5% 2914-8 114%-3% 20%,-4 300-127 
nn <asceeceens 40% -22% 14% 6% 22%-10% 6%-3% 7%-3% 168-110 
Se kaaaaape 40% -86 16%-12% 284% -20% 614-5% 7%4-54%4 147%-124\% 
Sales in 1921 65,550 46,750 124,000 81,000 324,220 8,763 
% Turnover ...... 68.0 24.2 42.8 13.5 84.1 0.9 
Net Earnings: 
ay sesbseesese $75.62 $34.88 $31.79 0 $6.67 00 
i 6e0ceesesoe 9,44 2.77 0.94 $0.20 5.00 45.44 
i sasanewanwe 3.70 0 2.17 1,08 0.81 28.34 
Dn? seesesesese< Def. 0 2.98 0 0.99 25,59 
Serene Def. 0 0.65 1.77 0.69 18.91 
ee -Besacnsenee 
Dividends Paid: 
BEE eevececcoes $3.00 $12.50 $34.00 0 $6.00 $76.00 
ST essecesseue 6.00 2.00 6.65 0 2,00 46.00 
BEE evccccceces 6.00 0 0 0.50 1,75 20.00 
BEND cecececcece 6.00 0 0 0 0 20.00 
Sh <e¢eegesece 6.00 0 U) 0 2,00 *16.00 
BED ceccccecece 0 0 0 0 0 8.00 
Funded Debt...... $1,481,700** None None None $4,000,000 
P. and L. Surplus 2,677,195** $3,250,050 $1,111,576 $279,055 1,983,863 
Net Working 
pateceoe 2,917,508** 2,722,209 938 080 54,778 t 
Cash and Liberty 
eseeecoese 354,944** 2,218,987 377,742 29,278 t 
*And 20% in stock, 
**Year ended 1920. 
Company makes no report of financial condition. 
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Intimate Talks With 


_ Readers 


Buying “Recognized” Investments a Safe Venture—Investors Should 


Why Wait? 


E submit the thought that it is al- 
W most impossible to go wrong on 

recognized investments, buying at 
a reasonable time, anywhere within a so- 
called “bargain although not nec- 
essarily at the bottom. 

Suppose, for the sake of hypothesis, two 
business men having average market 
knowledge set out to accumulate an in- 
vestment fund, by way of the market. 
The one decides to invest upon a reason- 
able, but not an infallible foundation. 
The other believes he can judge the 
“swings,” and although nominally assum- 
ing an investment attitude, believes he 
can make the minor fluctuations pay for 
his stocks eventually. 

Investor No. 1 will be _ successful. 
Assuming that investor No. 2 is going to 
get in and out without very skilled 
guidance, we can say with certainty that 
the records prove he is going to lose out. 

Our theory is: the leading American 
properties are following the bullish trend 
of the United States itself. J. P. Mor- 
gan’s statement that “the bear on the 
U. S. A. will go broke” is confirmed over 
and over again when we take a look at 


” 
zone 


corporations like American Car & 
Foundry, U. S. Steel, Corn Products, 
American Woolen and U. S. Rubber. 


True, some companies like Sugar Refining 
and Sears-Roebuck have seemed to re- 
verse their former trend—but who knows? 

Let’s assume the worst. Investor No. 
1 started a few years ago to accumulate 
all the above, including the “failures” 
like Sears and Sugar. It is reasonable 
to suppose that such an investor would 
have included General Electric and Wool- 
worth in such a group. We are not com- 
pelled to assume that he would make his 
start in the bull markets of 1915, 1916, 
or 1919. By now, he would have a long 
line of investments, some showing a heavy 
loss, but the majority showing a hand- 
some profit. Above all—here is the point— 
he would have a bunch of real and tangible 
certificates representing some of the best 
among American enterprises. His alliance 
with investment is as for better or for 
worse, On the whole, he fares very well. 

Investor No. 2 would probably have a 
collection of brokers’ statements, liberally 
sprinkled with margin calls, plenty of 
worry, and regretted lost energy. 

It should not matter to the investor 
whether he buys his Union Pacific at 
120, 130, nor even 140 as long as his $10 
dividend is reasonably assured and the 
company and its stock going forward. 
Whether he pays 70, 80, or 90 for U. S. 
Steel should be a matter of equal in- 
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Register Their Securities Margin Requirements in a Depressed Market 


difference, so long as his mental attitude 
is right, and he does not commence his 
operations at the high tide of a bull mar- 
ket’s cycle. 


Securities Are Negotiable 


As soon as may be, the investor “for 
keeps” should register his stocks and bonds 
in his own name. If he then desires to 
keep them “negotiable,” he should indorse 
them in blank—which means leaving the 
“blanks” alone—and sign before the presi- 
dent of a bank, or a member firm of the 
N. Y. Stock Exchange. The signature 
of the latter under the owner’s signature, 
with or without a rubber stamp reading 
“Signature guaranteed” again makes the 
security a Street Certificate. The best 
reason for obtaining a transfer into the 
owner’s name is to make sure of the title 
of the certificate, by bringing the certifi- 
cate to the direct notice of the corpora- 
tion’s transfer office, and compelling the 
latter to go through the form of transfer- 
ring and registering. 

Delivery thereafter to the owner dis- 
poses of all question of title, whether as 
to technical legality, ownership, or the 
more common question of theft or 
wrongful transfer. 


First Mortgages 


The prevailing rate is about 6%, and 
this was the rate established at least two 
years ago. We believe the time has*come 


when holders will have to take less— 
possibly 5 to 5%%. As the best first 


mortgages on approved real estate do not 
fluctuate, and in some cases are absolutely 
gilt-edge as to safety of interest and prin- 
cipal this seems a good time to pur- 
chase. A few guaranteed mortgages are 
still available to yield 6%, and many in- 
vestors looking for a fixed income with 
immunity from worry as to fluctuations 
could well turn to some of these. 

The average investor might find it 
difficult to invest in first mortgages on 
real estate without considerable trouble. 
There are two types that can be secured 
in any denomination, from $100 upward 
that are suitable. The Guaranteed Mort- 
gage is issued by a banking house that 
loans its own money on first mortgage 
receiving the mortgage in its own favor, 
and then issuing certificates against the 
latter. These certificates are then guaran- 
teed by the banking house, which takes 
the risk of non-payment of capital or in- 
terest, and itself has recourse against the 
mortgaged property. For the risk as- 
sumed, the banking house takes about 
% of 1% of the interest, so that if it has 
loaned its money at a 6% rate, it allows 
5%4% on its guaranteed certificates. The 
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Y% of 1% is certainly worth the guarantee 

The other type is where the mortgage, 
irrespective of the amount held, is directly 
in favor of the holder, so that theoretically 
the holder of a $100 mortgage of thi 
type could “foreclose” against a property 
worth $1,000,000 in the event of non 
payment of interest. No guarantee usually 
goes with this type, but one firm at least 
claims that it has been issuing them for 
nearly forty years without loss to any 
investor. This is because the original loa: 
is for not more than 50% to 60% of value 
of the property, rentals and leases bring 
an income far in excess of interest o1 
mortgage requirements, and the capital 
sum is reducible monthly with interest- 
so that the security grows sounder as the 
months and years go by. 

We would be glad to furnish further 
particulars on this form of pure invest 
ment for income—but not for profit; 
although if interest rates should take 
big fall, there would be a good profit i: 
buying long term 6% mortgages and 
holding till rates fall to about 4%. 


Marginal Requirements in a Bear Cycle 


A mistake commonly made in specula- 
tive circles in times like the present is 
to assume that because prices are very 
low in comparison with the high level 
of boom periods, the ordinary rules of 
caution as applied to stock market com- 
mitments need not be closely observed— 
in other words, that greater chances may 
be taken on the long side of stocks, insofar 
as marginal requirements are concerned 
than would be warranted were stocks 
selling at substantially higher price levels 
Needless to say, the adoption of such a 
policy at a time when many formerly 
prosperous concerns are hanging on the 
brink of disaster would be hazardous in 
the extreme. 

There can be no question, of course. 
that very many stocks are now selling 
well below their intrinsic values. Nor 
can there be any question that conserva- 
tive purchases of these stocks at current 
prices will show substantial profits when 
business conditions in this country take a 
distinct turn for the better. For, after 
all, the United States is still a “bull” 
country and will not long remain in the 
present condition of stagnation, but it is 
true also that many stocks, while selling 
at extremely low prices in comparison 
with their war levels, may conceivably be 
far from cheap; for it is by no means 
certain that the companies they represent 
will pull through the pending readjust- 
ment unscathed, whereas it is pretty cer- 
tain that some of them will be forced into 

(Continued on page 794.) 
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Confessions of a Bucket Shop Employee 


How I Learned to “Fleece” Customers—Why Bucket 
Shops Will Pay $500 to Secure a $1,000 Account 


deavored, as near as possible, to give 
an accurate and concise account of my 
periences while employed in a_ bucket 
~p, describing their methods of getting 
iness and the subsequent fleecing of all 
o come in contact with them, with the 
e idea in mind of warning those unfor- 
ates who already are feeling the effects 
these parasites and those who may be 
proached by them at any time. During 
early part of 1920, through financial 
ses, | was obliged to seek employment 
1 having had some previous financial ex- 
ience, I applied to several brokers with- 
success, and was on the point of giv- 
up for the day when I chanced to meet 
acquaintance whom I had not seen for 
eral years. 
He told me of what he termed a wonder- 
| opportunity with a house which was a 
member of one of the minor exchanges, 
members of which he knew well. Of 
urse, I was deeply grateful and after 
ing to his office, while he called up the 
1rementioned firm, was told I should go 
mediately to their uptown branch, and 
ve an interview with their Mr. ———, 
manager. Upon my arrival I was told 
was very busy and would have to wait, 
t would I step into the Board Room 
| make myself at home. 
| was immediately struck by elaborate 
‘tures, the striking business-like atmos- 
ere and the number of customers. After 
iiting possibly an hour, I was ushered 
into the manager’s private office. He 
emed to be a most genial sort of man, 
d, after asking a few perfunctory ques- 
ms, told me I could start as a salesman 
e following Monday, at $25 per week, 
d $2 per 100 shares traded as com- 
ission. Of course, I was overjoyed and 
ent home thinking how lucky I was in 
‘uring a position so easily. 
The following Monday I reported for 
rk and was immediately assigned to a 
esk and telephone in a large room, with 
ssibly fifteen others, and given a list of 
hout 100 names of people whom I was 
d at various times had either purchased 
tock or were interested in the market. 
These I was to call on the telephone, using 
the following stock conversation: 
“Mr. this is Mr. ——— of 
& Co. I understand that you are interested 
in the market from time to 
time and, therefore, am taking 
the liberty of calling you on 
the telephone on the supposi- 
tion that possibly we could 
be of some service to you.” 
Invariably I received a nega- 
tive answer and towards the 
end of the week I began to 
get discouraged, and could 
not understand, after listening 
to some of the other men’s 
efforts, how the firm could 
continue to pay sO many men 
and get such small results. 
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By GEORGE HAZLITT 


However, about a week later I chanced 
to get in conversation with a man and 
learned that he was interested in a highly 
speculative stock, then selling around 114; 
thinking I was a man of long market ex- 
perience, he asked my personal opinion. Of 
course, I really was in no position to judge 
the merits of the particular stock he men- 
tioned, but seeing an opportunity to get an 
account I rattled off a lot of figures, the 
meanings of which I knew absolutely noth- 
ing about and the prospective customer 
even less. Nevertheless he was profoundly 
impressed and immediately gave me an 
order to buy 20 shares at the market. The 
order was executed at 1143s, and that 
night I was very much surprised to see in 
the paper the high for the day was only 
114. Upon inquiring the next day I was 
informed that on an odd lot you were 
obliged to trade 34s away from the next 
sale. Upon subsequent investigation | 
learned that the stock could always be 
bought % away. 

By the end of the week the “sucker” 
had put $500 more, and the following Mon- 
day received another margin call for $200 
additional, at 10:30 a. m. I was unable to 
reach him at once, and at eleven, I received 
notice that he had been closed out at 97, 
although he had been told on previous calls 
he had till 2:15 to meet his marginal re- 
quirements. 

Naturally he was in the next day, and 
after a stormy interview he was re-instated 
at 97, although the stock was then selling 
at 100. He immediately sold out at 9934s 
and demanded a check. After further 


















SHAKING THEM OUT 


It doesn’t seem to matter how many victims the bucketeers 
have already separated from their money—there’s always a 
crowd of new believers ready to take their turn. 


arguing he was assured he would receive 
his balance the following day, but as things 
turned out it was over a week before any- 
thing was received and then only half the 
amount due, the remainder being paid 
some time later under protest. 

Naturally, these things began to make 
me suspicious and after thinking the 
matter over | went to the manager and 
told him just what 1 thought. However, 
he convinced me in the same suave man- 
ner he did customers, that 1 was mis- 
taken, telling me these things occurred 
every day in the brokerage business and 
that when I got a really good account I 
would realize the question of executions 
and margins never arose. 

As weeks went on I got several more 
accounts and then one day I was asked 
to call on a prospective customer, a man 
about 50, who had had an account for some 
years with a stock exchange house. He 
was very much interested in my plan of 
operations, namely, to call him on the tele- 
phone, if necessary, a dozen times a day, 
keeping him in touch with the trend of 
the market and advising what to buy or 
sell. At the end of my interview he gave 
me a check for $7,000. When I reached 
the office the manager called me in and 
informed me my salary would be increased 
$5 per week, and my commission from $2 
per 100 to $3.50. He also gave me $100 
which he said was a small bonus in appre- 
ciation of my efforts. 

The account was immediately taken out 
of my hands and by the end of two weeks 
the customer had exactly $650 left of his 
$7,000. Shortly after, a special inducement 
of $50 for every $1,000 brought into the 
house was offered, and as I was doing 
particularly well at this time, some weeks 
making as high as $200, I was loth to give 
up, although I had become fully acquainted 
with all the tricks of the trade, so to 
speak. 

Not long after I was called into the office 
of the head of the firm, and introduced to 
Mr. — , who was to become the general 
manager of the firm, a man who had been 
formerly traveling salesman for a commer- 
cial house, and who knew absolutely 
nothing about the brokerage business. I 
was told point blank that I must cease my 
activities in behalf of my customers’ com- 
plaints. I must understand absolutely the 
house came first, last and 
always, that if a customer 
wished to follow my advice 
in trading, always advise the 
most speculative issues, if 
not, a low priced stock, be- 
cause in the former the cus- 
tomer invariably lost and in 
the latter the house took 
very little risk; always try 
to discourage the asking for 
profit checks and if this was 
impossible, offer any excuse 
for delay. 


(Continued on page 803) 
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Odd lots and 100 
share lots bought for 
cash or carried on 
conservative margin. 


Your inquiries per- 
taining to investments 
promptly answered. 


Send for copy of our 
current Bond List. 


elohn Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stockh Exchenge 
61 Broadway 26 Court St. 


New York Brooklyn 




















































MAIL 
INVESTMENT 
SERVICE 


Our Mail Investment Department 
keeps in touch with each one of 
our out-of-town customers and 
helps him select investments most 
suitable and desirable to one in 
his circumstances. 


Many investors maintain a person- 
al cerrespondence with our statis- 
ticlans and in that way keep in 
clese contact with changing mar- 
ket conditions. 








If you live out-of-town there is no 
reason why you cannot satisfac- 
torily invest your funds with the 
helpful co-operation of our Mail 
Service Department. 


We shall be glad to mail 
« copy of our Booklet 
“Investing by Mail” 


to those interested, on request 


GRAHAM & MILLER 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway New York 


























Pre-War 
Period 
-—_— 
1909-13 
RAILS: High Low 
BI dscccccccccncccces 125% 90% 
OR Eee 06% 96 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 148% ‘102% 
Baltimore & Ohio........... 122%, 90% 
i i @senecnéevenes 77% 
Canadian Pacific .......... 283 165 
Chesapeake & Ohio ........ 92 51% 
a ag, Great Western .... 36% 1% 
i uiveekehasesmun 644% 28 
Cc. M. i eee 165% 96% 
DD Wh dhececnsdeeaccos 181 130% 
Chicago & Northwestoern.... 198% 123 
Chicago, R,. I. & Pacific..... ee at 
 *. [ _ape ° 
i SP My coccecescsss - 
Cleveland C, C. & St. L 924% 34% 
Delaware & Hudson Seana aia 200 147% 
Delaware, Lack, & W...... 340 192% 
BED dasieddnne0setsesdcewcce 61% 33% 
i Mt i acrceesesace 49% 26% 
kt ME Eh  senccenccase 89% 19% 
Great Northern Pfd. ....... 157% 115% 
Illinois Central ............ 162% 102% 
Kansas City Southern....... 50% 21% 
i i scennecnescoscenes 75% 56 
DE WE sovconscseves 121% 62% 
Louisville & "Washvilic naa 170 121 
Minn, & St. Louis.......... *65 *12 
Mo., Kansas & Texas...... 51% 17% 
i Agee 78% 46 
Be GED cacencecencccscs "774% 21% 
> ese sais soi 
> te GND coccccenecece 147% 90% 
N. Y¥., Chicago & St. Louis. 109% 90 
N. ¥., N. H. & Hartford... 174% 65% 
Mo Bee Gat, B W. cccccccces 555% 25% 
Norfolk & Western .. . 119% 84% 
Northern Pacific ... 159% 101% 
Pennsylvania ..... ° . 5% #£«58 
Pere Marquette ............ *36% °15 
Pitts. & W. Va... .cccccece - ee 
DD tmiencnndsuretioases 89% 59 
Me WP Te vec cdcccccee 46% 41% 
i CE. a<edcenesens 8% 42 
St. Louis-San Francisco..... “74 *13 
St. Louis Southwestern..... 18% 
{ i ereseeneae 82% 47% 
Southern Pacific ........... 139% 88 
BOTROTR Be cccccccccccece 84 18 
Be Bele coccccccccesccces 86% 43 
Temes DOGS cccccoccccccce 40 10% 
Walon Pacife ......cccscece 219 187% 
SS a 118% 79% 
_ >= 27% ij.©2 
“ara *61% 48696 % 
aa - “< 
Western Maryland ......... *56 *40 
a. poe sbdrentsens ae ee 
Wheeling. ‘& Lake Erie..... + 12% 2% 
INDUSTRIALS: 

Allied Chem. .............. ee 
ae eeeneenEr a an 
Allis Chalmers eekeane ——— 1% 
eee 43 40 
Ban, Bam, GAO. cece cccccece 63%, 338% 
i ME abeeetesivescaces 105 90 
Am. Beet Sugar ........... 77 19% 
Am. Bosch Mag. .......... as oe 
Bam, Gee, ccccccceccccceses 47% 6% 
Se ree 129% 98 
Am. Gar & FGZ......ccccees 76% 86% 

ih atetianhsancadiel 124% 107% 
Am. ‘Cotton Te susccccesees 79% 38% 
“— reeeresererr® 107% «91 
Bon, Trem Gymd, ...cccccses ae on 
Am. Hide & L....ccccccece 10 3 
ik Ci shsceeeranesnes 51% 15% 
BR, Be enccatesrcosscecces e 
Am. International ........ - - 
Am, Linseed ....... Se 20 6% 
Gs: Ss evcaccecevecesecs 74% #«+$19 
} ee 122 75 
Am, Safety Razor ......... ee ee 
Am, Ship & Com........... én 
Am. Smelt. & Ref.......... 105% 56% 
ik Sib endeccceaseewans 116% 98% 
Am, Steel Fdys. ........... 74 24% 
pee “< 
Be, THD ccccescccecccses 136% 99% 
REP RRPRSR pp 138% 110 
Am, Sumatra Tob. ......... ee ee 
it i. dnndneekseekees 88 
Bam, Te. @ Deh... ccccescce 153% 101 
Bam, BEBASSD cocccccccecees *530 200 
Bee. Be cccese + = ain 
Am. Woolen . 40% 15 
Do. Pfd. - 107% 74 
SD eeecesceusnenanee 54% 27% 
Be, Gee B We So wcccccvcss 13 5 
bk ED  €8S6cedsceecesee 10 
—_——* BOR caseccecesoes 36% 
Dh snexcenasentegus 107 100 
Bethle. i | errr *51% °18% 
Bt WEP Be cccccccesees 47 
Ty BED Bee ccccccccccce ee 
Calif. Packing ............. ee ae 
Ge. DOE. cccceccccecese 72% 16 


War 
Period 
iy, 
1914-18 
High Low 
1114 £175 
102% 75 
126 79% 
96 88% 
80 48% 
220% 126 
71 35% 
17% 6 
47% 17% 
107% 35 
3 62% 
136% 8&5 
45% 16 
94% 44 
80 35% 
% 21 
159% 87 
2 160 
59% 18% 
54% 15% 
455% 18% 
134% 79% 
15 85% 
35% 138% 
65% 
87% 50% 
141% 103 
36 6% 
24 3% 
60 6 
38% 19% 
64% 387% 
114% 62% 
% +55 
89 21% 
35 17 
147% 92% 
118% 75 
61% 40% 
38% 9% 
% 17% 
115% 60% 
46 34 
52 3334 
50% 21 
82% 11 
65% 28 
110 75% 
36% 12% 
85% 

29% 6 
164% 101% 
86 69 
17% 7 

% 30% 
32% 18 
23 9% 
25% i111 

35 
27% 8 
49% 6 
92 3214 
106 47% 
108% 89% 
108% 19 
68% 19% 
114% 80 
98 40 
119% 100 
21 
102% 78 
22% 2% 
94% 10 
49 8% 
62% 12 
47% «620 
98% 46% 
1 93 
128% 50% 
118% 97 
95 44 
126% 89% 
128% 106 
145% «15 
103 75 
134% 90% 
256 123 
60% 12 
102 
105% 46924% 
147% 4% 
% 9% 
154% 26% 
114 
155% 59% 
186 68 
110% 92% 
80 
42% 8 


New York Stock Exchange 


Post-War 
Period 
—a—— 
1919-21 1922 —_, 
High Low High Low 
104 76 100 91% 
89 72 88% 84% 
107 77 91% 8&8 
554% 27% 39% 38% 
59% 38% 56%, 52% 
170% 101 140% 119% 


14% 6} 814 5% 
38%, 14 20% 14% 
52% 17% 27% 16% 


1 80% 104 97% 
28% 18 27 

57 57% 62% 
% 89% 61% 56% 

122% 94 115% 108 
% 5% 10% 

16% % 6% 
25% 2 1% 


Last 
Sale 
Mar. 23 


96% 
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Pre-War 
Period 
Ss 
1909-13 
High Low 
INDUSTRIALS—Continued: 

Calif. Petro, Pfd. ......... 95% 45 
Central Leatber ........... 51% 16% 
ik SD cixeveisecnenwes lll 80 

Cerro do Pasco ............ ae oe 
Chandler Mot. ............. ee ee 
Gee GRRE cccccccccvcces - “« 
Chino Copper ........ 50%, 6 
| Freee, - ee 
Ytolum. Gas & E.... 
Yolumbia Graph. .. ne 
Consol, Cigar ..... oe 6s - 
tonsol. Gas -_ -..» 165% 114% 
Corn Prod. ....-. seuneenees 2614 7™% 
5 Be cecces taenicene:. ae. “ae 
Crucible Steel bomen 18% 6% 
Cuba Cane Sugar .... . a foie 
Cuban Amer. Sugar ........ *58 *33 
Fisk Rubber ............ : a - 
OO sae 
Gen’l Asphalt ..... ~.++. &% 15% 
Gen’l Electric ............. 188% 129% 
Gen’l Motors .......... .- 51% °25 

Do. 6% Pfd. ae 

Do. 6% Deb. = 

Do. 7% Deb. a 
EL. cinoceensencs .. 86% 15% 

meematie . 108% 73% 
Gt. Nor. Ore. ....... 88% 25% 
Houston Oil ...... 25% 8% 
Hupp Motors ......... - es 
DEED occccccoccncccece 21% ## 138% 
Inter, Mer. Marine..... 9 2% 

TR, Wee cccccecccecs .. 27% 12% 
Inter. Nickel ........ ...-*227% *185 
Inter. Paper ........ xege ee 6% 
Invincible Oil .............. e« _ 
Island Oil ........ ar se 
Kelly Springfield ....... - 

Do. 8% Pid, ........++.. ee 
Kennecott ............ ee ee 
Keystone Tire ..... - oe 
Lackawanna Steel ...... 55% 28 
Loews, Inc, ......- os ee 
TaGE, BEG. ccccccecccecs as - 
Mexican Pet. ........-. .. 80% 41% 
Miami Copper ........ ... 80% 12% 
Middle States Oil ......... .. we 
Midvale Steel .......... “ ee 
Nat'l Lead .......... 91 42% 
Nevada Copper .......- “— a 18 
N. Y¥. Air Brake..... ——— 45 
BW. BZ. Bede .ccccese ose 401% 8 
North American .......-. “87% *60 

ie EN eeenvecescesqans o 
Pacific Oil ........ eacees “ 
Pan. —_ . eseconeues ° os 

Tt Tt attncenatevetanece - . 
Puiledelphia i: siscsensen Sa 
Phillips Pet. ...... perish. Gd a 
Pierce Arrow ....... . 

Te, Be cocccces - es 
Pittsburgh Coal ........... *29% *%10 
Pressed Steel Car . oo 18% 

i. aeesws Se 08% 
Punta Aleg. Sug. i 
BUD. GEE cnoccccccecscscces : 
Ry. Steel Spe. ...........- 541% 22% 

BO Bete secces pieces 118% 90% 
Baw Grae, Gar cesecccccsecs 27% 1% 
Replogle Steel .. on ee 
Republic I, & S............ 49% 15% 

1114 64% 
Republic eee - oe 
Royal Dutch N. Y.........- 

Ghelh FT. B DB. ...cccccccese 

Sinclair Con. Oil ...... = 

Bloss Shef. Steel .......... 94% 23 
Stand. Oil N. J *448 48 6*322 

Do. Pfd. - a 
Stromberg Carb. oe - 
Studebaker ..........+.s005 49% 15% 

i Ms -opeccess -- 988% 64% 
Superior Steel ............. ee ‘a 
Tenn. Cop. & Chem......... ee a 
Te WE ascawenasavececes 144 74% 
Zen. Pao. GC. & O.......... - - 
Tobacco Prod. ..........+.. 145 100 
Transcontl. Oil ............ ee ne 
United Fruit 208% 126% 
Un, Retail Stores .......... - as 
U. 8. Food Prod............ 41% 9% 
U. 8S. Ind. Aloo...........-. 57% 24 
De BD BBE cccccccccesecs 69% 27 

Do. ih. Satnaduenéannien 123% 98 
v. 8S. Smelt. & R 59 30% 
We GB, Be cccccccccccccees 94% 41% 

i 2. «esveseeaeue 131 102% 
Utah Copper ............55. 67% 88 
WemeERER nn ccccccccccccces ae - 
Wa.Oare. Oh. ....ccccceesss 70% 22 

MO, BEE cccccccccccccecs 129% 6 
Western Union ............. 86% 56 
Westinghouse Mfg. ........ 45 24% 
White Motors ..........+... . 
Willys _ coscccecsee °75 *50 


Wilson es 
Woolworth 177% 








*Old stock. Bid price 
for APRIL 1, 1922 


War Post-War 
Period Period 

i — — sr 
1914-18 1919-21 

High Low High Low 
81 29% 88 63 

123 25% 116% #$.22% 

117% 94% 114 57% 
55 25 67% 

109% 56 141% 88% 
39% 1% 2% ™% 
74 31% 50% 16% 

re 43% 18 
54% 14% 69 39% 
*166 *97 75% 2%, 
* - 80 18% 

150% 112% 106% $=§|}171\% 
50% 7 105% 46 

118% 58% 112 96 

109% 12%, 278% 49 
76% 24% 59% 5% 

*273 *38 8 °605 10% 
“e a 55 8% 
70% 25% 64% 9% 
39% 14% 160 324, 

187%, 118 176 109% 

*850 "74% 42 94, 
99% 72% 95 63 
ss ae 94% «60 
aa - 94 69 
80% 19% 98% 26% 

116% 79% 109% 62% 

(50% 22% 52% 24% 
86 10 116% 40% 
11% 2% 2% 4% 
74% 14% +(68% «28 
50% % 67% i$%% 

125% 8 128% 36 
57% 24% 38% 11% 
75% 9% 91% 30% 
ea ee 47%, 5% 

. - ™ 2 
85% 36% 164 25% 

101 72 110% 70% 
644%, «25 43 14% 
461, ll 126% 8% 

107 26% 107% 82 
via : 38% 10 
oF eo 28 7% 

129% 46% 264 8414 
49% 16% 382% 14% 
ee ae 71% 10 
98% 89% 62%, 22 
74% 44 94% 68% 
84% 10% 21% 8 

186 08% 145% 47% 
27 70% 16% 

*81 ost 46 32% 
se ee 41% 31% 
a 50% 27% 
70% 35 140% 38% 
ps .. WMI 84% 
48% 21% 48 26% 
s ze “4% 16 
65 25 99 9% 

109 88 lll 21 
58% 37% %74% 45 
8814 17% 118% £48 

109% 69 106 83 
51 29 © ©120 24% 

148% 31% 61% 21% 
78% 19 107% «=s«67 

105% 75 112 92% 
87 15 27% 10 
s - 98% 18 
96 18 145 41% 

112% 72 106% 75% 
77 81 74% +5 
86 56 123% 40% 
2 ze 901%, 30% 
67% 25% 64% 16% 
93% 19% 89 32% 

*800 4 *355 212 124%, 
- - 114% 100% 
45% 21 118% 22% 

195 20 151 37% 

119% ##70 104% £76 
96 30% 60 26 
21 11 17% 6% 

2430112 57% 29 
ms .. 195 15% 
82% 2% 115 45 
- res 62% 5% 

1738 105 «6 224%) «95% 
i .. 119% 45% 
64% 5% 21% #«8% 

171% 1 167 35% 
80% 44 148% 40% 

115% «91 119% 74 
81% 20 78% 26 

136% 38 115% 70% 

123 102 117% 104% 

130 48% 97% 41% 
an sis 97 25% 
60% 15 92% 20% 

115% 80 115% 57% 

105% 53% 94 76 
74% 32 59% 38% 
60 30 86 29% 

325 15 401% 4% 
844%, «42 104% 27% 


given where no sales made. 


1922 —, 
High Low 
91% £88 
38% 29% 
74 63% 
36% 382% 
75 47% 
18% 15% 
29% 25% 
47 41 
85% 64% 

4 1% 
30% 18% 
111% 85 
107% 91% 
115% 111 
67%, 52% 
19% 8% 
26% 14% 
17™% 11% 
20% 12% 
65%, 55% 
157 136 
10% 8% 
77 69 
76% 67% 
88 79% 
41% 34% 
87 80'4 
387 31% 
79% +70 
15% 10 
42% 37% 
17% 18% 
72% 62% 
15% 11% 
52 4314 
19 12% 
3 i 
46% 34% 
98 90', 
$1 25% 
19% 15% 
50% 4 
16% ili 
18% 9 
128% 106% 
28% 25% 
144% 11% 
35 27% 
94% 85 
15% 18% 
67% 57 
33%, 28%, 
60% 44% 
48% 30 
50% 44% 
58% 48% 
62% #4 
39% 31% 
36% 28% 
18%, 15 
38 27% 
63% 55% 
72 63 
93 91 
48% 30% 
88% 29% 
100% 94 
115% 108% 
15% 18% 
41 25% 
56% 4614 
87% 74 
8% 4% 
54% 47% 
43 35% 
25% 18% 
44 $414 
183 169'4 
115% 118% 
49 3514 
105 79% 
109 100 
36% 26 
11% 9% 
46% 42% 
28% 23 
65% 57% 
11 7™ 
145 119% 
56% 43% 
10% 2% 
49% 37 
64% 51% 
108% 99 
38 32% 
96% 92 
118 114% 
65% 60% 
39% 30% 
36% 27% 
78% 67 
97% 89 
58% «= 49% 
41% 35% 
% «44% 


Price Range of Active Stocks 


Last 
Sale 
Mar. 23 


89% 
35% 
71% 
35% 
72% 
17% 
27% 
46% 
82 
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Where Service 
Begins 


We offer a brokerage serv- 
recognizes in 
broadest the 

responsibility _in- 
volved in recommenda- 
tions for the investment 
of our clients’ money. 


ice which 
the 
moral 


sense 


We invite correspond- 
ence regarding your 
investment problems. 


Trading accounts accepted 


on conservative margins. 


(fade Jempletons.¢. 


Members New \ork Stack Exchange 


New York, NY. 




















FELLOWES 
DAVIS &CO. 


Established 1886 


Members 
New York Stock 
Exchange 


STOCKS AND 
BONDS 
for Investment 


Securities carried on 
conservative margin 


52 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

































































McLellan, Righter 
& Company 


MEMBERS 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Conservative Accounts 
Invited 
Cash or Margin Basis 
Odd Lots or Full Amounts 


82 Beaver Street 
(Near Wall Street) 


New York 


























Public Service Corp. 
of New Jersey 


Special Circular on Request 


MOORE, 
LEONARD & LYNCH 


Members New York, Philadelphia 


& Pittsburgh Stock Exchanges 








Frick Bldg. 110 Genesee St. 111 B’way 
Pittsburgh Utica New York 
788 








INQUIRIES ON INDUSTRIAL SECURITIES 
(Continued from page 770) 





$901,570. Unfilled orders December 31, 
1921, totaled $4,000,000 larger than the 
entire 1921 business. Dividends are being 
paid at the rate of $2 per share per annum. 


‘ WILSON & CO. 1ST 6s 


A Well Secured Bond 


I have Wilson & Co. 1st 6s due 1941, for 
which I paid 100 in May, 1919. This bond 
recently has not advanced as much as some o 
the other bonds. Is there anything the matter 
with the company?’ Shall I keep this bond oF 
sell it?—W. W., Oakland, Cal. 

All the packing companies had to take 
very large losses in 1921 because of in- 
ventory depreciation. The outlook now, 
however, is very much improved and the 
prospects are that Wilson & Co. should 
be able to show profits this year. Under 
normal conditions this company has al- 
ways been able to show good profits. We 
believe the bonds to be very well secured 
and suggest that you hold them until you 
can at least get out even. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE 
A Consistent Earner 

For a long period of years I have held for 
investment a hundred shares of Mergenthater 
Linotype Co. stock. Before the war 15% per 
annum was paid in dividends, and the stock sold 
regularly above 200. It is now paying 10%, and 
selling around 144. I would lke your opinion 
regarding this investment and whether you re- 
gard it likely that the dividend will be increased 
or extra dividends paid? Do you believe that I 
am justified | in holding this stock for investment 
purposes ?’—.z L. L., Yonkers, N. 

piesaiaietien Linotype Co. has an ex- 
cellent record over a long period of years. 
It has shown a _ remarkably consistent 
earning power. In the past ten years, 
earnings have averaged 16.45% and the 
lowest earnings reported was in 1918 
when 10.49% was earned. For the year 
ended Sept. 30, 1921, 18.07% was earned. 

The war adversely affected the earn- 
ings of this company as its foreign busi- 
ness was greatly cut down as a result. 
This is beginning to come back now and 
should have a favorable effect on earnings. 
As regards domestic business the com- 
pany is assured of a more or less steady 
income as it stands practically alone in 
its field. 

The balance sheet as of Sept. 30, 1921, 
shows a working capital of about $11,- 
000,000. This compares with a total 
capitalization of $12,800,000 stock, par 
value $100. Bills receivable were $6,590,- 
714, accounts receivable $3,867,504 and in- 
ventories $5,263,460 and the company was 
a borrower at the banks to the extent of 
$4,612,500. As bills receivable and in- 
ventories are gradually liquidated these 
bank loans will automatically be reduced 
but this may take a little time and for 
that reason it is not likely that there will 
be any immediate increase in the dividend. 
This in our opinion is only a temporary 
state of affairs and stockholders are justi- 
fied in believing that in the future the 
company will be able to make more gen- 
erous payments to stockholders as it has 
in the past. As a long pull semi-specula- 
tive investment the stock appears attrac- 
tive at present levels of about 144, In- 
creased competition in the future is pos- 
sible of course as patents run out but this 


company is so well established in its field 
that we do not believe that it has much 
to fear on this account. 


PENNSYLVANIA SALT MANUFAC- 
TURING 


Manufactures Heavy Chemicals 

I have been the holder of 50 shares of Penn- 
sylvania Salt Manufacturing Co, stock, having 
purchased this stock before the war at 103. At 
that time it was paying 12%, whereas now it is 
paying 10%. I have been considering the pur- 
chase of another 50 shares of stock at present 
price of about 71, as it appears to me that as 
this company was a good earner before the war, 
it should be able to do well now that the war 
and inflation period is passed. What do you 
think? Please give me any information of in- 
terest that t have on hand in regard to the 
compan) D. H., Scranton, Pa. 

Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Co. 
has a long record of successful operations. 
It is one of the principal manufacturers of 
the heavier chemicals. Its record of divi- 
dend payments has been a remarkable one. 
From 1863 to 1914 inclusive it paid divi- 
dends of 12% per annum without a single 
break in this rate. In 1915 and 1916 8% 
was paid, in 1817 9% and 1918 to date 10% 
Earnings have as a rule been considerably 
in excess of dividend payments and as a 
result the company has built up a very 
strong financial condition. For the year 
ended June 30, 1921, 12.94% was earned 
on the stock as against 13.36% in the 
previous year. 

The balance sheet as of June 30, 1921, 
shows a working capital of $3,600,000 the 
company being entirely free of bank loans. 
Capitalization consists of $7,500,000 stock, 
par value $50. There is no funded debt. 

In some of its lines this company faces 
severer competition from abroad but in 
many of its important products it has 
nothing to fear from this source and we 
regard the outlook for the company op- 
timistically and believe it quite likely that 
higher dividends than the present rate of 
10% may be paid in the future. Regard 
the stock as an attractive semi-specula- 
tive issue at present levels of 71. 


BOSTON & MONTANA 


How Large Are Ore Reserves? 


Last year I purchased 1,000 shares of Boston & 
Montana stock at close to $1 a share. It is now 
selling around 45 cents. I was persuaded to 
purchase this stock because of the optimistic 
statements given out by the management and the 
report that the company was putting into opera- 
tion a mill that would have a capacity of 750 
tons daily. Reports have been to the effect that 
the company | has very rich ore. What are the 
ore reserves?’ What is the connection between 
the Boston & Montana stock selling around $3 
and the stock I hold? Would greatly appreciate 
your answer to these questions “and your opinion 
of the stock.—O. H., Lowell, Mass. 

Your question as to ore reserves is a 
very pertinent one. While it is true that 
very glowing reports have been circulated 
as to the rich ore in this company’s prop- 
erty we have yet to see any official state- 
ment as to the average grade of the ore 
and the tonnage that is reasonably as- 
sured. Until the management can give a 
definite statement as to ore reserves we 
do not feel that the stock can be rated 
much higher than a mining gamble. Al- 
though the new mill has been operating 
now for some time we have not seen any 
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statement of earnings but only estimates 
of what may be earned. 

Boston & Montana Development Co., 
which is the stock you bought has a par 
value $5. In 1920 the Boston & Montana 
Corporation was organized with capital 
stock of $25,000,000 of a par value of $25 
to take over the properties of the former 
company, the stock of the old company 
was exchanged on the basis of one share 
of the stock of the new company for ten 
shares of the stock of the old company 
In January, 1922, 1,000,000 shares of the 
Boston & Montana Corp. stock was listed 
on the New York Curb. We are sorry 
you did not communicate with us ‘before 
purchasing the stock at close to $1 a share 
as we advised many of our subscribers 
to leave jt alone when it was selling at 
that high level. 

BETHLEHEM STEEL 
Good Report for 1921 


I would greatly appreciate a report by you on 


Bethiehem Steel B stoc Wall ou k indly gi 
me your opinion as to the merits f this sto 
as a fairly conservative speculation L. M. A. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a very hne rc 
dividend 


Bethlehem Steel put out 
port for 1921 showing its 
covered with a good margin to spare and 
very strong balance sheet. Ot 
large part of the earnings in 
from its ship building and 
year it will 
outlook for the steel 
present time 


also a 
course, a 
that year came 
in the current 
from this end. The 
industry is better at the 
veral 


receive little 


advances in 


and there have been se 

steel products by the independent com- 
panies. The immediate market course 
of the stock will depend a_ great 
deal on how much new steel business 
comes in in the next few months. If there 


t 


should be a_ substantial 
demand we should say 


increase in the 
that the dividend 


can be maintained but if the dull period 
should continue yery much longer it 
may not be. With this uncertainty 
surrounding the stock we should say that 


it is rather speculative at the present time 
although it has good possibilities for the 
long pull. 


AMERICAN ROLLING MILL 


Strong Financial Condition 

What is your opinion of American Rolling 
Mill common stock? I formerly held this stock 
but sold out at a good profit about two years 
ago. I have been considering repurchasing, as it 
és now considerably lower than when I sold. 1 
purchase for the long pull and am not particularly 
interested in current fluctuations if the outlook for 
the future is good. Would like a few facts in 
regard to the company. Where is the best mar 
ket for the stock?—H,. J., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

American Rolling Mill Co. manufactures 
“Armco Iron,” basic open hearth steel 
products, consisting of bars, billets, sheet 
and fabricated sheets. Principal plants 
are located at Middleton, Zanesville, and 
Columbus, Ohio. The stock was form- 
erly listed on the Pittsburgh Stock Ex- 
change but has been withdrawn and its 
principal market is now in Cincinnati. 
Recently the common has been selling 
around 36. 

The annual report for 1921 is not yet 
available but it is understood that a deficit 
will be reported. This of course was to 
be expected as hardly any of the inde- 
pendent steel companies were able to get 
through 1921 without losses. The fact 
that this company has been able to main- 
tain the dividend of $2 a share up to the 

(Continued on page 804.) 
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O FTEN you seek information that you 

cannot find; every day there is the 
desire to get at facts pertaining to your 
security holdings. 


Paine, Webber & Company 


Frequently you want quotations 
or to know about the stability of your 
securities and the market for your bonds 
and stocks in cities other than New York. 


We tender with pleasure to you the serv- 
ices of our specialists and experts for in- 
formation and our wide spreading private 
wire service for quotations and markets. 
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Service 


for, 


Write for Booklet 100. 
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ISBy Cetablished 1888 
‘ , Bond Departmen. 
IZ ay BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Ey 82 Devonshire St. 25 Broad St. 209 La Salle &. 
A PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER MINNEAPOLIS 
<1 iy ALBANY SPRINGFIELD ST. PAUL 
4 y HARTFORD PROVIDENCE DULUTH 
2 K MILWAUKEE DETROIT GRAND RAPIDS 
_ aaa a Ears 
AY WLS SOAR SIRZ IT wv Zi Y 
To Holders of E have prepared a 
Interborough memorandum dis- 


Rapid Transit 5s 


Due 1966 


cussing the present position 
of this issue. We make a def- 
inite suggestion which should 
prove of value to holders. 


A copy will be sent free upon request for MW -23 


NEWBURGER, HENDERSON & LOEB 


Members of New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


100 Broadway 


202 Fifth Ave. at 25th St. 


» New York - Telephone Rector 7060 


511 Fifth Ave. at 43rd St. 22 W. 33rd St. 


PHILADELPHIA: 1410 Chestnut Street 























































The Prime 
Short Time 
Investment 


Bankers’ Acceptances, 
with maturities rang- 
ing from a few days 
up to six months, pro- 
vide an ideal form of 
investment for funds 
being held for divi- 
dend payments, bills 
payable, or other dis- 
bursements. 


If necessary you can 
easily dispose of prime 
Acceptances before 
maturity, as they are 
convertible into cash to 
a degree unknown in 
any other form of in- 
vestment. 


As to safety—an 
Acceptance of a bank 
is as good as a cashier’s 
check issued by the 
same institution. 


Our list shows Accept- 
ances of the leading 
banks and bankers 
throughout the coun- 
try. Wewill be 
pleased to send you an 
offering on request. 


The National City 


Company 
Main Office: 
National City Bank Bldg. 


Uptown Office: 
42d St. & Madison Ave. 


Offices in over Fifty Cities 
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just as took place in the speculative in- 


dustrial group. 
Tractions 


Developments in the past few weeks 
in traction companies have not been of a 
very favorable nature. The Public Service 
Commission’s value of the Interkorough 
and Brooklyn Rapid Transit Companies’ 


properties were about 40% below the book 
values and the talk of receivership for 
Interborough is very disquieting. The en- 
tire situation is extremely complicated at 
the present time and the course of the 
bonds for the immediate future very un- 
certain. The Interborough bonds were off 
2 points and the Third Avenue’s up 1% 
points. The remaining issues were un- 
changed. 





Current Bond Offerings 


HE new bond offerings of the past 
two weeks have been featured by 
municipal and state issues. At the 
current rate of offering these issues are 
being taken in excess of the rate at any 
previous time this year. The demand for 





; 
NEW BOND OFFERINGS 4 
FOREIGN } 
Amount Yield off’d 
Gov't of Newfoundland.$6,000,0C0 5.40% 
City of Soissons...... 6,000,000 7.65 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL 
State of So. Carolina. .$3,000,000 4.50 
City of Dayton, O.... 1,000,000 4,50-4,60 
City of Louisville, Ky. 1,000,000 4.30 
City of Seattle, Wash. 1,005,000 5,10 
City of Nashville, Tenn. 478,000 4.6(-4,80 


RAILROAD 
Mo. Pacific ......--. 18,000,000 6,10 | 


PUBLIC UTILITIES 
K'stone Pr. Corp..... $1,750,000 6.80 
So’western Pr. & Lt.. 3,000,000 6.70 
Municipal Gas Co., Al- 
bany, N. Y¥. ....... 2,000,000 5,20 
FARM LOAN BONDS 
Lincoln Joint Stock 
Land Bank ........ $1,000,000 4,80-5.00 
First Jt. Stk. Land 
Bank of Chicago... 





8,000,000 4.75-5,00 




















municipal and state issues, bearing a fair 
rate of interest and tax-exempt, is es- 
pecially keen and cities and states of first- 
class credit are finding no difficulty in 
selling their bonds. Practically all the 
issues in this category put out in the past 
two weeks have found an immediate sale. 

A feature of the situation is that prac- 
tically all good issues including municipal, 
state, foreign, public utility and railroads, 
are oversubscribed within a day or two 
after offering. 

The Missouri Pacific offering of first 
and refunding mortgage gold bonds, 
Series D offered on a yield basis of 6.10 
was found so attractive that the bonds 
were all sold before the books were 
opened. With this and other examples of 
railroad financing it is not likely that re- 
funding operations of the railroads this 
year will meet with any serious difficulty. 

The amount of public utility financing 
was comparatively low but it is believed 
that there will be a considerable volume 
within the next few weeks. The yields 
on public utility offerings at the present 
time run from 5.20 to 7.70%. 

The offerings of foreign issues in the 


past two weeks were comparatively unim- 
portant. Several large issues are on the 
way, however, including an international 
loan to Czecho-Slovakia of $30,000,000 or 
more and $30,000,000 bonds of the Paris 
and Orleans Railroad Company. A 
feature of coming foreign issues is that 
they will include more than Government 
bonds and it may be expected that there 
will be a considerable volume of industrial 
and railroad financing of foreign proper- 
ties. 

There was practically no activity in the 
industrial list but several large issues are 
being considered, one of them being an 
issue of the Union Bag and Paper Com- 
pany of from $6,000,000 to $7,000,000. 
Part of this financing will be for the pur- 
pose of refunding the present funded debt 
of $2,195,000. There will also be a large 
block of bonds to be offered by one of the 
principal Cuban sugar producers. 

With the general bond market in a very 
firm condition, it is not likely that offer- 
ings of new issues will slacken. The 
money market is favorable to new financ- 
ing and the amount of idle funds at hand 
indicates that the public at least for some 
time to come will -be in a position to buy 
the new issues as they are offered. 

An interesting feature is that the 8% 
bond offering has practically disappeared. 
Even corporations of weaker credit are 
able to secure loans on a 7 and 74% 
basis. With further improvement in the 
money situation it is likely that new bond 
offerings of most descriptions will be sold 
on a coupon rate basis of 7% and under. 
The 712% bond seems destined to go the 
way of the 8% bond. 





——___== 


| | ANNOUNCEMENT 


“How I Trade and Invest in 
Stocks and Bonds,”’ Mr. Richard D. 
Wyckoff’s new book, will be off 
the press in the first week of April. 
Orders will be filled as rapidly as 
possible in the order in which they 
were received. The first edition 
has practically been sold out and 
we suggest that those who plan to 
obtain one of these early copies, 
remit their orders immediately, ad- 
dressing them to the Magazine of 
Wall Street, New Book Department, 
42 Broadway, New York City. 
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SOLVING INDIVIDUAL 
INSURANCE PROBLEMS 


(Continued from page 773) 








The Insurance Department's reply to the 
above follows: 

“We do not usually recommend the 
taking of Term Insurance by a man who 
is in fairly good circumstances and ap- 
proaching middle life. Term insurance, 
in our judgment, is unthrifty since it does 
not build up any saving fund for the 
future, and gives only immediate pro- 
tection, without loan or surrender values. 
It is all right for a young man just mar- 
ried, or for a young man with respon- 
sibilities and with a developing future; 
but when a man is above 35, it is usually 
better to adopt the thriftier forms of 
Ordinary Life or Limited Payment Life 
insurance, whereby each year a savings 
fund is being accumulated. 

“You have not been correctly informed 
in regard to the Disability Benefit, and 
the Additional Accidental Death Benefit 
being granted in connection with Term 
Insurance. Such benefits are granted by 
quite a number of companies as, for ex- 
ample, The Travelers, the Connecticut 
General and the Phoenix Mutual. There 
can be no question as to the financial 
soundness of these companies, and others 
equally sound grant the same benefits. 

“In order to use $600 a year for life 
insurance to good advantage, we would 
point out that you can obtain $20,000 on 
the Ordinary Life plan, for a premium 
of less than $6,000, non-participating. 
Probably participating insurance will ap- 
peal to you more because the dividends of 
good companies increase with the dura- 
tion of the insurance with the result that 
the cost from year to year becomes a 
smaller and smaller amount. This thought 
again is along the line of thrift. A 20- 
Payment Life Policy taken out now 
would, of course, leave you free from 
premium payments after age 63, and you 
might prefer to take a somewhat smaller 
amount on this form rather than on the 
ordinary life plan. Either is a good in- 
vestment.” 





Thank You 


Writing from Indianapolis, A. G. V. has 
the following to say about information 
sent him by the Insurance Department: 

This will acknowledge your letter of 
January 5, for which I heartily thank you. 
Also I read with approval a copy of my 
letter in the last issue of THE MAGAZINE 
or WALL Street. I hope that the letter 
and your answer may prove of benefit to 
others. I will, in the future, direct any 
of my friends to you for help in the solu- 
tion of their insurance problems.—A, G. V. 





WALL STREET ACCOUNTING 


By Frederick S. Todman, M. C. S., C. 
P. A. This work—the only one in its field 
—constitutes a fundamental revision of 
“Brokerage Accounts,” by the same au- 
thor, published several years ago. It of- 
fers a clear, detailed treatment of ac- 
counting and auditing methods for stock, 
cotton and produce brokerage. It em- 
bodies with this discussion a full explana- 
tion of the technique of trading on the 
stock and commodity exchanges. 
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Get ready for the 
summer travel now 


7 —" ‘ 
Wirnm a month the flow his year we are supplying 
of tourists to Europe will correspondent banks with our 
begin. E.T.C. Dollar Letter of 


. . — ‘redit, bearing their own names. 
What letter of credit will your Credit, bearing their own name 


2 , 
: eo oon = leet 
bank offer the travelers of your And their customers’ trips 


‘ > abroad wili be made easier and 
territory f 


The E.T.C. Dollar Letter of 
Credit is not only known and 
honored by the principal for- 
eign banks, but entitlesthe For further particulars, write 


more pleasant i their names by 
the Foreign Travel Service 
Bureau of our Paris Office. 


holder to the convenience ofa immediately to our Foreign 
foreign travel service. Department, 37 Wall Street. 


THE EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
37 WALL STREET 


UPTOWN OFFICE LONDON COLONIAL OFFICE 
Medison Ave. at 45th St. 3 King William St., E.C.4 222 Broadway 


PARIS— 23 Rue de la Paix 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD CO. 


We have prepared for distribution a circular on the above 
company, copies of which may be had on request. 


West «& Co. 


1511 Walnut Street 36 Wall Street 
Philadelphia New York 
859 E. Allegheny Ave., Kensington 
Members New York and Philadelphia Stock Exchanges 


INLET 


SMNONTEOAE NU 
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It Won’t Last— 


The normal return on in- 
vested capital is 4 to 6%. 
You can, obtain from 7 to 
8% on' money invested 
now, because of abnormal 
market conditions which 
are rapidly passing. 


You should take advan- 
tage of this temporary con- 
dition by investing in the 
securities of strong electric 
light and power companies. 


Write for our specially 
selected list MG-200 of 


such securities yielding 


7 to 8% 


AbBickmoreé[h 


ll! BROADWAY, NY. 























Free from all Federal Income Taxes 


$100,000 


Stephens County, 
Tex. 


53 Road Bonds 


Due April 15, 1927, 1928, 1929 


These Bonds are the di- 
rect general obligation of 
the entire County. 


Price 100 and Interest 
Yielding 5.50% 


We will be glad to send 
full descriptive circulars 
of the above and other 
Municipal Bonds upon 
request for Circular M. 
W., 33. 


WADDELL 


89 Liberty Street New York 




















UNLISTED UTILITY BOND INDEX 
GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANIES 











Offered 
Bronx Gas & Electrio Co, First 5s, 1960 (@).......-ccccceeccesceeeeceee 80 bid 
Buffalo General Electric First 5s, 1989 (0)..........cecssee cccceecncee ee 98 
Canton Electric Co. First 5s, 1987 (b)......ccccccccccccccescccecccsceece 86 
Cleveland Electrio Ill, Co. 5s, 1989 (b)....... ccc ccc eenceencnncccweeeees 96 
Cleveland Electrio Ill, Co. 78, 1985 (a)... ...cccceccnsenccenccccccteeteee 102% 
Denver Gas & Electric Co, First 5s, 1949 (0)........0cceccecccccccceeees 93 
Duquesne Light Co., Pittsburgh, 7%s, 1986 (b).............cccccceeeees » 104% 
Evansville Gas & Electric Co. First 5s, 1982 (a). .........06 cc ccceseeeeee 94 
Kansas Eleo, Utility First 5s, 1925 (0) .......cceeeccccceee cencuntectees 82 
Kansas Gas & Electric 5s, 1922 (a)...... sdndeeaethaes <ineteenke 100% 
Indianapolis Gas Co, 58, 1952 (a)......... CESSES OCC C SOC Ce Coes eecesesee 88 
Los Angeles Gas & Electric Gen. 7s, 1981 ....... cece een nne ceccneneencee 104 
Louisville Gas & Elec. Ref. 7s, 1932, 1923 (c) ......... pe segeeeseeeeus 100%, 
Nevada-Cal. Electrio First 6s, 1946 (0) .......cccssccsececcccecceeces eeen 95 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co, First & Ref. 74s, 1941 (0)... ........0005. 102 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. First Mtge. 5s, 1929 (a)....... 22... .0ceeee 95 
Peoria Gas Electrio 5s, 1923 (a).......ssccccceeesccccees peeenecenenses 99 
Rochester Gas & Electric Corp. Series B 7s, 1946 (b)....... 22... ccc neues 108 
San Diego Cons. G. & El, First Mtge. 58, 1980 (a). ..... 2... oc ccc wneee 91 
San Diego Cons. G. & El. First Mtge. Ref. Gs, 1989........ 2.2... .eennee 100 
Standard Gas & Electrio Conv. 8S. F. Gs, 1926 (b).........66 ccc ecnneees 95 
Standard Gas & Electric Secured 7%s, 1941 (0)..... 9bbesene-c0seenenensen 101 
Gpencese Gas Ge. Diss Ga, BOGS Gedo cc cccccccccccccccccccce ccccccccccese 90 
Twin-State Gas & Electric Ref. 5s, 1953 (0)...........050005: occseee 77% 

TRACTION COMPANIES 
Arkansas Valley Ry. L. & P. First & Ref, 7%s, 1981 (b) ‘ 100 
American Light & Traction Notes 6s, 1925 (c)........ ee 106 
Bloomington, Dec, & Champ. Ry. Co. First 5s, 1940 (a). i i . 674 
Danville, Champ. & Decatur 5s, 1938 (a)............... ‘ e 7 
Sees Gee, Ge BOE BE, Bee Geico ccccescecccesccoccsce ; . = £63, 
Kentucky Traction & Terminal 5s, 1951 (a)............6006 c05- ‘ €8 
Knoxville Ry. & Light 6s, 1946 (b) .........ccecceeecccccees , ‘ 76 
Milwaukee Light, Heat & Traction 58, 1929 (a)............5 00.6 cc cueees 93 
Milwaukee Elec. Ry. & Light 7s, 1923 (o).............. son epee 102 
Milwaukee Eleo, Ry. & Light 20 year 74s, 1941 (b)...... iabbaenene 103', 
Monongahela Val. Trac, Co. Gen, Mtge, 7s, 1928 (0)................. ee 99 
2k ek Se Macs seubhennconenseensessensees . sisal 7 
es ee ee, oe Ck Cee «ce cekeeSSESGeEnee secceneeseas 97 
Nashville Ry. & Light 5s, 1958 (a). ..........eccecccceecues iaeneenneens &6 
Portland Ry. P. & L. Ist Lien & Ref. Ser. “‘A’’ 7s, "46 (0) . beeneeoenees 104 
es Gs Oe ED Cio cccescncsccesacscosacconcecceccese 78 
ee es oe ee Oh Cy Ml 0000055850000000600060004.000008 0060068 92 
rr rr OO Ge WR icncccsncdesecseenee ceneecstneecs 86 
United Light & Rys. Notes 8s, 1980 (c)............ SSSC0ess cescesoveces 105 
POWER COMPANIES 

Adirondack P. & Lt. Corp. First & Ref. Gold 6s, 1950..... 981, 
Adirondack El, Power Co, First 5s, 1962..............- seeubenawe 93 
Alabama Power Co, First 5s, 1946 (a).........cececccceeess eeseees 90 
Appalachian Power Co. First 5s, 1941 (a). .......cccecc cece cece teen eenes 84 
Calif, Oregon P. Co. First & Ref. 7%s, Series A, 1941 (c) . eccvcccee 104 
Cent. Maine P. Co. First & Gen. Mtge. 7s, Series A, 1941 5eteedees 103 
Cent. Maine Power Co. 5s, 1939 (a).........ccceeeeess: : sesaneannt 97 
Cent. Georgia Power First 5s, 1938 (0). .......cccececcccnnncceeeeeeeeee 87 
Columbus Power Co. (Georgia) First 58, 1986 (a)......... 2... -scccueees 91 
Colorado Power Co. First 5s, 1953 (0).........seee55- sedi pacwedetes 8514 
Consumers Power Co. (Mich.) 5s, 1936 (a)........... . + 931, 
Electric Dev. of Ontario Co. 5s, 1938 (b)....... os Geneneneeeeee 94 
Great Northern Power Co. First 5s, 1935 (a sae Re 7 
Great West. P. Co. First & Ref. 7s, Series B, 1950 105 
Great West. BP. Ge. Ga, BGS (a)..ccccccccccccccees 93 
Hydraulic Power Co. First & Imp. 5s, 1951 (b) 95 
Idaho Power Co. 5s, 1947 (a#)........... 90 
Kansas City Power & Lt. 8s, 1940 (0c). 105 
Kansas City Power & Lt. First 5s, 1944 (o). iidhinatene 90 
Laurentide Power Co. First 5s, 1946 (b).......... a 92 
Madison River Power Co. First 5s, 1985............ pethes senéneeoseens 97 
Mississippi River Power Co., First 58, 1951 (0)....... 0.0.00 ccccuccccuves 90 
Niagara Falls P. Co, First & Cons, Mtg, @s, 1950 (b) saneebents 102 
fF fe FL EO eS re amen 103% 
Penn, Ohio Power & Lt. Notes 8s, 1980 (0)........ , sennetens 9914 
Potomac Electric Power Gen, 6s, 1928 (c).......... 4665. eee 100 
Puget Sound Power Co. First 5s, 1988........... biaKénd << qngenessennee 90 bid 
a cer cce skies Hedeeeeneseee 921, 
Shawinigan Water & Power Co, First 5s, 1934 (b) eT 97%, 
Southern Sierra Power Co, First 6s, 1986 (c)...... mie wikia ts eabidibneatteneteniel 98 
8. W. Power & Lt, First 5s, 1948 (0)................. bi egeeeietn 86 
West Penn. Power First 7s, 1946 (0)................. RE eee 104 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANIES 


American Tel. & Tel. 3-Year 6s, 1922 (c) ‘ 101 
American Tel. & Tel. 5-Year 6s, 1924 (c).............. ini - 101% 
Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 5a, 1925 (b)... owe oe 94 





Bell Tel. Co. of Canada Ist 7s, 1925 (b).... 101 
Bell Tel. Co. of Pa. Ist Refund, 7s, 1945 (c)....... 108 
Chesapeake & Potomac Tel. Co. Va. Ist 5s, 1948 (0) 93 
Home Tel. & Tel. Co, of Spokane Ist 5s, 1986 (c) ..... 0.006 ccc ccc eeee 93 
Western Tel. & Tel. Co. Coll. Trust 5s, 1988 (b)................ eecceces 95 





“Investors should note that the “‘asked’’ price on a bend may vary from 1 te § points from 


the ‘‘bid,”” depending upon the activity of the security. 


Yield 
6.42% 
5.15 
6.46 
5.38 
6.74 
5.50 ' 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER POWER CO. 
Operating Efficiently in a Territory Which 
Should Be Quick to Reflect Change 
for Better in Business Conditions 


By JAMES N. PAUL 


first 5% bonds maturing January 1, 
1951, have been fairly active re- 
itly. For a long term investment the 
sue appears attractive, combining safety 
ith a conservative yield. Gross earnings 
r the twelve months ended January 31, 
922, amounted to $2,745,030 and net after 
ixes $2,028,019. Interest requirements on 
inded debt amounted to $941,485. 
The company owns one of the largest 
vdro-electric plants in the world on the 
iississippi River at Keokuk, lowa, with 
u installed generating capacity of 150,000 
w. Foundations are in place for an 
dditional 50,000 k. w. Contracts for sale 
f approximately 130,000 k. w. are now 
eld. More than 80% of its earnings come 
rom power supplied to public utility com- 
so that its business is well sta- 


\ eee River Power Company 
| 


anies 
lized. 
There are $18,829,700 of the 5s out- 
tanding out of total authorized issue of 
$25,000,000. Earnings are more than twice 
‘terest requirements. Territory in which 

operates being in the vicinity of St. 
Louis is good; and better business condi- 
tions should in turn be reflected in better 
arnings for the company. Selling around 
(© the bonds yield 5.70% if held to ma- 
turity. Considering the large excess of 
irnings over dividend requirements and 
nature of the enterprise, these 
a good investment opportunity. 


the stable 


bonds offer 


American Water Works & Electric 


r Works & Electric Co., 
in this issue, 


WW at 


1 
analy red else where 


\merican 

hich is 
ntilhlecl ] +¢ enene ] 2 , > . _ 

as published its annual report covering 
rt shows net income 
on the first 
$263,298 availabk 


921 operations. Rep 
ifter 
referred 7% 
$10,000,000 participating preferred 
mpared with ap- 
a share in 1920 

dvance of this issue listed on the 
York Stock Exchange has brought forth 
talk of possible dividend payments on the 
participating preferred, but belief is that 
no action along this line can be looked 
for until later in the year. It is under- 
stood earnings are now running between 
$4 and $5 a share on the stock at present. 


charges and dividends 
stock of 
or the 
<sue or $2.63 a share c 
Recent 


New 


ximately $1 


American Light & Iraction 6s 


Since mention in these columns in the 
previous issue, American Light & Traction 
Co. 6% notes have advanced more than 


six points, getting above 106. The move 
is in sympathy with the advance of the 
common stock. They are redeemable 
after May 1 next at 101, but in the mean- 
time should continue to follow the course 
of the stock in view of the conversion priv- 


ilege. 
United Light & Railways Co. 

In the face of generally poor business 
conditions in the middle west, where the 
company operates, United Light & Rail- 
ways Co. seems to be holding its own. 
Despite a falling off in gross earnings dur- 
ing the twelve months ended January 31, 

(Continued on page 795) 
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safeguards of the STRAUS PLAN—which 
has protected our clients from loss for 


40 years. 
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if Call or write today for literature describing 


Can You Depend On 
All Your Investments? 


WHEN you check over your list of invest- 
ments, do you find all of them entitled to an 
AAA 1 rating? Or are some of them defec- 
tive in security, inferior in mortgage lien, 


You may depend absolutely on every 
Straus Bond in your strong box. 


These securities are justly entitled to the 

highest investment rating, because they 

| are based on solid values and assured 

Ht | earnings, and are surrounded by all the 
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these sound first mortgage bonds. They are 
in $1000, $500, and $100 amounts, and in 


years. Ask for 
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REO MOTORS 
COLUMBIA MOTORS 


LINCOLN MOTORS 


PACKARD MOTORS 


AMERICAN LIGHT and TRACTION 


These stocks are all listed on Detroit Stock Exchange and especially active at present. 


A complete analysis of these companies has 
request, 


been prepared and will be sent on 


LEE, GUSTIN @ COMPANY 


Members Detroit Stock Exchange 


DIME BANK BUILDING 


DETROIT 














HUTH & Co. 
Publish for you 


a 


WEEKLY 
PRICE LIST 


of 


FOREIGN 
INVESTMENT 
SECURITIES 


Ask for Circular MW. 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street New York 
Telephone John 6214 








CANADA 
Potentiality! 








All that Canada has achieved is 
nothing as compared to what 
this young growing nation is 
destined to accomplish. 

Canada stands today for Po- 
tentiality—the fair promise of 
reat things that will spring 
rom her splendid resources 
and her youthful energy. 

Here is the true field for the 
investor who would see his in- 
vestments steadily increase in 
value. 

The Chemical and Fertilizer in- 
dustry is becoming one of Can- 
ada’s strongest native growths. 
Let us tell you something about 
the investment opportunity of- 
fered by the Preferred 
Participating Stock of a Com- 
pany, now offered with a sub- 
stantial bonus of Common. 


Full and prompt service on all Canadian 
investment matters to United States 
enquirers. 


Graham Sanson é (a 


LIMITED 
INVESTMENT BANKERS 
TORONTO, CANADA 











FOREIGN TRADE AND SECURITIES 
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able to wipe out its whole debt in ten 
years. Last year it had a surplus, a very 
real surplus, of over four million dollars. 
A recent loan floated by the Province was 
oyersubscribed many times although it 
was offered privately. 

The Province of Ontario is Canada’s 
richest province and its credit stands 
high. Although financially it is perhaps 
not in such good shape as its sister 
province to the immediate East, almost 
any of its securities can be most heartily 
recommended.- While agriculturally the 
premier province of the whole nine, it has 
during the past few years, made amazing 
progress industrially. A very large pro- 
portion of the seven hundred American 
branch plants located in Canada are 
situated within the borders of the Province 
of Ontario. 


Canadian Municipal Issues 

Among the municipalities, one can rec- 
ommend, the securities of the City of 
Montreal and the City of Toronto, Mon- 
treal is the third greatest seaport in 
America, is now managed by a commis- 
sion of experts and has before it with the 
development of the Canadian West a most 
promising future. A recent bond issue 
was oversubscribed many times and sold 
at a rate that astonished even Montrealers. 

The securities of the City of Toronto 
are also popular in the United States. The 
City of Toronto stands next to Montreal 
in point of importance among the Cana- 
dian cities. It is capably managed by a 
commission. It is growing rapidly as an 
industrial center. 

Among the public utilities, one can rec- 
ommend Montreal Tramways, Shawinigan 
Water and Power, and Cedar Rapids Man- 
ufacturing and Power Company. Mon- 
treal Tramways Company operates the 
street railway system in Montreal on a 
perpetual franchise. Unlike most of the 
street car organizations it is not threatened 
by public ownership. The position of the 
City of Montreal is in its self a guarantee 
of the company’s future. 

Shawinigan Water and Power not only 
serves the City of Montreal with power, 
but serves a number of industries, notably 
the pulp and paper industries which lie 
along the St. Maurice River above Three 
Rivers. The company has assets of close 
to $40,000,000 and is undoubtedly one of 
the premier power and electrical develop- 
ment organizations in North America. 
It is most carefully managed and a con- 
sistent “earner.” Both its bonds and its 
common stock can be recommended. 


Canadian Industrials 

So far as the Canadian industrials are 
concerned, the writer would favor the 
more conservatively managed and capital- 
ized pulp and paper companies, as offer- 
ing the earliest opportunities for profit. 
These companies are now operating to 
90% of capacity, a higher percentage than 
that prevailing in the United States and 
seem likely to be a position to recover 
from the present industrial depression 
faster than any other Canadian industrial 
organizations. They will feel at once the 
coming improvement in the United States 


where the greater part of their output 
finds its market. The capital stock oi 
the Laurentide Company, it has no bonded 
indebtedness, would seem to offer interest- 
ing possibilities. It is the strongest paper 
organization in Canada and is a consistent 
earner. 

Among the Canadian rails, one can un- 
hesitatingly suggest Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way bonds and stock. The bonds are 
secured by what is probably the best rail- 
way property in America. The stock at 
its present price would seem to offer an 
excellent opportunity for profit during the 
next few months. 

Space forbids further detailed recom- 
mendations. Suffice it to say that the 
tabulations which accompany this article 
contain the names of a number of good 
Canadians that can be recommended. A 
careful examination of their respective 
merits will prove to be quite worth while 
to any American investor interested in the 
future possibilities of the Dominion of 
Canada. 





INTIMATE TALKS WITH 
READERS 
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receivers’ hands should the present busi- 
ness and industrial depression continue 
longer than most of us now expect. It is 
hardly necessary to mention names in 
this connection, for a cursory glance over 
the share list will disclose just which 
companies are meant. Hence, a stock 
which looks cheap alongside of its former 
high price level may, after all, prove 
rather dear to one who fails to observe 
due caution at a time when the market is 
unusually fraught with pitfalls. 

As a general thing, legitimate broker- 
age houses, whose true interests are inti- 
mately bound up with the weal or woe 
of their clienteles, are no less insistent 
upon the maintenance of adequate margins 
in long-drawn-out bear markets than in 
boom times when stock prices are ad- 
vancing by leaps and bounds. This is 
as it should be, for neither brokers nor 
customers can afford to throw caution to 
the winds at a,time when no one can tell 
from one day to the next which companies 
are safe and which are heading for dis- 
aster. The moral to be drawn from all 
this is: The fact that stocks are down, 
that some are even selling far below in- 
trinsic values, and that many seemingly 
safe issues are ruling at bankruptcy levels, 
is no excuse for slim margins in stock 
market trading. 

It goes without saying that the subject 
of marginal requirements is one of the 
most important connected with stock 
market transactions. 

It is axiomatic that the best results are 
produced where care has been taken not 
to underestimate the potentiality of a 
stock to decline (or to advance, in the 
case of short selling.) ‘ 

Probably more money has been lost in 
Wall Street because of slim margins than 
for any other cause. 
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CONSOLIDATED GAS CO. 
(Continued from page 777) 














company, there are those who believe that 
an-increase in the annual rate may soon 
be forthcoming. Such action would seem 
to be entirely justified from an earnings 
standpoint but political considerations 
might delay the event. An increase in the 
rate, however justified, might be considered 
an opening for a fresh political attack 
though the fact that the new Public Serv- 
ice Commission appointed by Governor 
Miller has the matter of rates under their 
control would seem to assure fair treat- 
ment for the company. 

Since 1893 Consolidated Gas Co. has an 
unbroken dividend record. Since that 
year in only six years has less than 6% 
been paid annually. In recent years the 
rate has been 7% annually. From 1911 
and up to 1915 6% was paid annually and 
rate was then increased to 7% where it 
has since been maintained. Selling re- 
cently at 110 the yield is approximately 
6.40% which can be considered good con- 
sidering the .speculative possibilities of- 
ered. In 1901 when dividend rate was 8% 
the stock sold as high as 238. 


The Five Year Bonds 


The five year 7% convertible bonds is- 
sued in 1920 and maturing February 1, 
1925, appear attractive combining a good 
investment together with possibilities for 
enhancement in value. Bonds are a direct 
obligation of the company and are secured 
by pledge of $35,000,000 par value of the 
capital stock of the New York Edison Co. 
After February 1, 1922 they became con- 
vertible into the capital stock at par. They 
are redeemable as a whole only during 
1922 and 1923 at 102 and during 1924 at 
101. When Consolidated Gas stock crossed 
par and sold up several points recently 
the bonds naturally followed. 

While the capital stock has had con- 
siderable advance in price, purchase 
even at present levels seems advisable. 
The stock always enjoyed a high rating 
as a public utility issue and as recently 
as 1916 with a $7 annual dividend sold 
up close to 150. With stocks of public 
utilities gaining in favor it will prob- 
ably continue its upward movement 
under the stimulus of talk of an increase 
in the dividend rate. 


—s 





UNITED LIGHT & RAILWAYS CO. 
(Continued from page 793) 





1922, which amounted to slightly in excess 
of $700,000, the company was able to show 
a small increase in the net available for 
dividends after fixed charges. This is at- 
tributed to better control of operating ex- 
penses. Latest earnings statement embrac- 
ing twelve-month period to January 31 
follows: 


1922 1921 
PE wv ccsseseanae $11,304,495 $12,034,490 
eee 3,389,299 3,276,264 
Bal. for divs..... 1,449,780 1.415,469 


United Light & Railways Co. 5s matur- 
ing 1932 and the 8% notes maturing 1930, 
both quoted in the table opposite, appear 
attractive as giving a fairly high yield. 
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THERE'S A REASON for our ‘‘factory to smoker’’ cigar business increase in , . 
practically nothing to 110,000 daily = ay 0 te pen tm 
It is due partly to the saving in buying by this method, and to the im ibility of igare 
with the full HAVANA flavor from any other section in the world; but the chief ~Aa we 
supply smokers with cigars made only a few hours before shipment—FRESH CIGARS—containing all the 
original natural flavor and aroma to which the smoker is entitled when purchasing cigars, but which he 
seldom gets when buying them in the old way, for cigars lose fifty per cent of their goodness in sixty days. 
Our finest grades are CLEAR HAVANA, and even our least expensive blends are largely made from 
this mild, sweet tobacco. All shapes and sizes for every taste. Prices from $7.00 to $20.00 per 100 
TRY THIS BETTER, CHEAPER PLAN OF GETTING CIGARS. Write us on your letterhead, or en- 
close business card, telling us what price, what shape, and whether you prefer light, medium or dark. It 
will then be our pleasure to send you some cigars to try out 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, Inc.. 715 Twiggs Street, Tampa, Florida 
Factories: Tampa and Key West. 








On This Choice 
Chicago Loop 
Security 




















Union Fuel Building 
Space Is Valuable 


) bag the Union Fuel Building one tenant alone 
pays an annual rental that practically covers 
the rental of ground lease on which this build- 
ing is constructed. Good location—right in 
the heart of the loop—makes space in this 
building very valuable. 


Earnings from rentals are more than five times 
the largest annual interest requirements on 
this building and its Direct Closed 7% First 
Mortgage on this valuable leasehold estate 
and make this security an exceptionally at- 
tractive investment. 

Our illustrated descriptive circular, giving 
highly interesting information about this at- 
tractive bond issue, will be mailed on request. 





These bonds are legal invest- 
ment for National Banks 


Hyney, Emerson & Co. 


39 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 

















eee — aa ears a ses areas eee mem se i He ee eee 
4YYNEY. EMERSON & CO. Please send me Illustrated Circular of 
Chicago, Illinois the Union Fuel Building 7% Bonds. 
M.W..-34 
Name a 
Address. 
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TOBEY & KIRK 


Members New Y ork Stock 
Exchange 


Founded 1873 | 











Accounts 
Carried on 
Conservative 
Margin 





25 Broad St., New York 
208 So. La Salle St., Chicago 

















A Sound Plan— 


investment of savings, as 
they accumulate, in good 
securities that are readily 
marketable. 


“ODD LOTS” 
enable the in- 
vestor of moder- 
ate means to fol- 
low this sensible 
course. 


We specialize in the execu- 
tion of ODD LOT orders for 
any listed securities—explan- 
atory booklet on request. 











OVER-THE-COUNTER 


IMPORTANT ISSUES 


Quotations as of Recent Date 


TE wcdmedevanaes “se 

SR e rs a 
Afmerican Piano ............. 60- 65 

DE ‘Ackcteebuben ious 80- .. 
American Type Founders, com 46- 4 
Atlas Portland Cement........ 47-52 
Babcock & Wilcox ........... 108-110 
Borden Company ............ 100-102 
RE GI cawtcackdscecnes 105-108 
eee Sk Oe. OR cccccvees 104-106 
Crocker Wheeler ............ n, e 
General Baking .............. 98-102 
Jos. Dixon Crucible........... 134-140 


Bmpperecli-Ramd  ..ccccccccccess 142-155 
H. W. Johns-Manville ........ 400-450 
New Jersey Zinc ............. 145-148 
Niles-Bement-Pond ........... 51- 54 
Phelps, Dodge Corporation.... 160-... 
Royal Baking Powder Co..... 103-... 
Safety Car Heating & Light... 69- 73 
ee 97-102 
Stetson (John B.) .. ........ 295-310 
Thompson-Starrett ........... 57- 63 
Victor Talking Machine...... 1000-1050 
Ward Baking Co.............. 102-105 
Yale & Towne Mfg.......... 280-295 


Striking Advances in Some Issues 


VER-the-counter stocks were gener- 

ally firm during the past fortnight, 

but striking advances were scored in 
some parts of the list. Two features were 
General Baking and Singer Manufactur- 
ing. The Baking stock, which was 82 
bid two weeks ago, closed the period 98 
bid. This represents an advance of almost 
40 points in this issue since December, 
last, and is in part a reflection of interest 
in General Baking resulting from com- 
ment in these columns. 

Singer Manufacturing sold as high as 
115, or a net upturn during the fortnight 
of around 15 points. Some of this ad- 
vance may have been due to special market 
influences, since the issue later reacted to 
around par. 

Jorden Co.’s shares continued to reflect 
the strong position of the company as 
brought out a few issues ago, moving up 
to above par and maintaining its price. 

Interest in over-the-counter stocks, as 
reflected by advancing market prices, is 
apparently much increased. Investors are 
realizing more fully that the securities 
dealt in in this market represent many of 
the finest manufacturing and miscellanequs 
companies in the world, and that invest- 
ments of a high order are to be found 
among them. 


American Piano Co. 


Shares of the American Piano Co. are 
quoted in the over-the-counter market 
60-65. As the issue is closely held, it 
might be difficult to secure any great 
amount of it near the bid price, although 


purchases at that 
justifiable. 

The American Piano Co. reports a 
very successful business for 1921, paying 
dividends of 7% on its preferred stock 
and 6% on the common. The company, 
as of the close of 1921, shows total in- 
debtedness of about $700,000 with quick 
assets of $4,000,000, or nearly 6 for 1. 

The outlook of the company for the 
present year is most encouraging, busi- 
ness for the first quarter showing a sub- 
stantial increase over the same period in 
1921. 


rhe common stock, being on a 6% basis, 


figure would appear 


would yield 10% if purchased at the 
current bid price. In view of the position 
the company occupies in the piano in- 
dustry, as well as its inherent strength, 
the common shares appear a very de- 
sirable semi-investment. 


The company’s earnings ability this 
year will be enhanced due to the lifting 
of the large luxury tax formerly assessed 
on piano sales. 


H. W. Johns-Manville 
Operations of the H. W. Johns-Man- 


ville Co., one of the largest manufacturers 
of construction materials in this country, 
continue at a high rate. The balance 
sheet for 1921 just filed shows the cor- 
poration in a strong financial position, 
with merchandise holdings at a_ con- 
servative point and cash and investments 
totaling well over 50% of the company’s 
$11,000,000 in net quick assets. 

As a record of the company’s growth 


(Continued on page 799.) 





MARKET STATISTICS 


N.Y.Times Dow, Jones Avgs. 
40 Bonds 20Indus. 20 Rails 


Monday, March 13...... ae acon 
Tuesday, March 14...... 77.51 A 
Ack fer Mi. W. Wednesday, March 15... 77.65 87.30 
Thursday, March 16..... 77.63 88.11 
Friday, March . Rea or. ap 
( ( Saturday, March 18...... 77. . 
HISHOLM & (HAPMAN Monday, March 20...... ge a 
Stock Exchen, Tuesday, March 21...... ‘ { 
ee ee ee ae Wednesday, March 22... 7810 87.26 
71 Broadway, New York City Thevedey, ~~ ee ae ye 
Friday, arc Sd aaiiac é i 
Caylee Gathe Gun GS Saturday, March 25..... 78.04 87.08 





N.Y.Times 

7—50 Stocks— 

High Low Sales 
78.71 74.34 73.58 970,406 
79.56 74.49 73.62 941,042 
79.26 74.49 73.23 1,157,620 
79.21 74.54 73.43 1,121,900 
79.28 74.62 73.82 1,193,107 
79.53 74.57 73.98 604,407 
79.92 74.92 73.91 1,191,622 
80.07 74.90 74.13 941,644 
79.61 74.53 73.63 956,050 
79.13 74.02 73.71 801,457 
79.08 73.99 73.17 851,325 
79.19 73.94 73.45 421,805 
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IMPROVED OUTLOOK FOR 
ZINC SHARES 





(Continued from page 783.) 








Around present levels, it appears to be 
2 good low-priced mining speculation, 
with favorable long-pull possibilities. 
These properties are 
BUTTE COPPER being operated under 
& ZINC lease to the Anaconda 
~OMPANY Copper Mining Co. 
co They are located in the 
city of Butte, in a 
ompact group of claims covering about 
3.000 feet along the Black Chief vein. 
The Anaconda Copper Mining Co. owns 
$1,085,200 of the $3,000,000 stock, par 
value $5, outstanding. The property con- 
tains a substantial reserve of rich silver 
re and manganese ore. The present lease 
held by the Anaconda Co, runs until 1931, 
und so far as Anaconda is able to make 
use of the production from the Butte Cop- 
ner & Zinc Company’s properties, the mar- 
ket for the ore appears to be assured. 
From the high point of $17 a share in 
1919, the stock sold down to as low as 
$3.75 in July, 1921. At present quota- 
tions it offers a rather slow and uncer- 
tain speculation. 
This company is too 
well known to need 


BUTTE & wa tesen Ste 
SUPERIOR ‘es Sc + seg Po at ra be. 
MINING CO. iS Deen reierred t& T 


numerous occasions in 
this magazine. It is 
vest known as the operator of its famous 
}utte properties, particularly the Black 
Xock and adjacent mines. Early in 1921 
the company’s operations were limited to 
levelopment work in the lower levels of 
ts Butte property, particularly 3,600 feet 
f work below the 1,600-foot level. On 
the 2,000-foot level a promising vein of 
‘“opper ore was opened. In March, 1921, 
the ore reserves were estimated at 461,350 
tons, as compared to 422,100 tons in De- 
cember, 1920. 

With the increase in zinc ore reserves, 
and the discovery of the new vein of cop- 
per ore which assays as high as 4% cop- 
per in some places over a width of 6 feet, 
the physical condition of the mine is im- 
proving. However, the litigation with the 
Mineral Separation North American Cor- 
poration, involving a claim of nearly $12,- 
000,000, has not yet been settled, and this 
situation naturally disturbs all calculations 
with regard to the speculative value of 
the shares. In view of this condition, 
and the fact that the shares have re- 
cently risen from a zone of accumula- 
tion between 10 and 15 up to a zone 
between 25 and 28, which rise appears 
to pretty well discount the recent im- 
provement in the outlook for the zinc 
industry, the shares are not particu- 
larly attractive at present levels. 

It is useless to point out that these shares 
once sold as high as 105, because many 
important and serious developments have 
taken place since this record was made. 
If the stock continues to exhibit accumula- 
tion at present levels, and the proceedings 
with regard to the litigation begin to take 
a favorable turn for the better, this stock 
will again bear careful watching as a 
speculative opportunity. No dividends 
have been paid since 1917. 
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Gillette Safety Razor Company 


CAPITAL STOCK 
(No Par Value) 


No funded debt or preferred stock. 

Earnings in 1921 over $25 per share on 275,000 
shares outstanding. 

Net earnings have increased 650% since 1911, and 
have increased each year during that period. 

Cash on hand alone, Dec. 31, 1921, more than nine 
times total indebtedness. 

Cash dividend rate, $12 per share per annum, 
with extra stock dividends from time to time. 
Stock enjoys a ready market at all times in New 
York, Boston and other centers. 





























We recommend this stock for investment 


Price and further details on application 


Mc DeONNELL & Co. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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WHITEHOUSE & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1828 


I'l BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 


Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


KEYSER. BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 


168 REMSEN ST. 
BROOKLYN 


















































PELL and WHITE 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange | 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Offer a dependable 
brokerage service 
and invite corre- 
spondence or a per- 
sonal call with re- 
gard to investment 
problems. 


Securities purchased 
for cash or on a con- 
servative margin 
either in full 
amounts or odd lots. 





43 Exchange Place | 
New York | 




















Our Folder on 


BABY BONDS 


—points out an opportunity for small 
investors to build financial 


independence. 


By investing $100 or less it is 
possible to accumulate high-grade, 
interest bearing bonds of all 
classes, such as Government, 
Municipal, Public Utility, Railroad 
and Industrials. 


Merely ask for folder N-7 
Gratis on request 


Edward W. Clucas 


Member N. Y. Stock Exchange 
74 Broadway New York 


Tel. Bowling Green 1380 














PRICE MOVEMENT AND ITS RELATION TO 
BUSINESS 


(Continued from. page 751.) 








exports of manufactures to production. 
This result of 13.3% represents the 
total excess and unused manufacturing 
capacity of this country. 








TREND-OF-U.5 
MANUFACTURED EXPORTS 


*Billions-of-Doljars- 





Finished Manufactures 
lw 191112 13 ‘14 45 16 “17 18°19 ‘20 21 


In other words about one-seventh of 
our manufacturing plants lie idle to- 
day for want of the export markets on 
which they depend. Certainly, there- 
fore, the condition of world economics 
is of the highest importance to our 
manufacturers. This will be more 
clearly indicated from analysis of the 
price movement in connection with the 
volume of exports of manufactures. 




















Comparison of Trends 


In comparing the trend of manufac- 
tured exports with the trend of com- 
modity prices, one is limited by the fact 
that the commodity price index is based 
on a group of commodities not all of 
which represent manufactured products. 
However, a sufficiently clear idea may 
be had by using the Index as a basis 
of comparison so that its use is war- 
ranted in this connection. 

From 1914 to 1920, each year saw a 
rise in the volume of our manufactured 
products, as represented in dollar value. 
This was equally true of commodity 
prices in the United States. Thus. there 
was an increase of about 400% in the 
amount of our exports of manufactured 
products and an increase of about 150% 
in commodity prices, in the same period. 


The increase in total exports in this 
period, including manufactured, farm 
and mineral products amounted to 
550% against an increase of 150% in 
commodity prices. 

It is apparent that the connection be- 
tween the volume of our exports and 
the trend in prices is a very vital one. 
This was illustrated in 1921, a year of 
depression, which registered a very 
striking fall in the amount of our ex- 
ports. In that year, coincident with 
the drop in exports amounting to over 
50%, there was a drop in commodity 
prices of about 50%. 

Recapitulating again we find in the 
period 1911-1920 an advance in com- 
modity prices of 150% accompanied by 
an advance of 400% in manufactured 
exports and by an advance of 550% in 
general exports. In 1921, we find a 
drop of 50% in exports and an equal 
decline in values of commodities. No 
clearer illustration can be had of the 
effect that the volume of exports have 
on our domestic prices. The advance 
or decline of prices in this country is 
influenced by the rise or fall, respec- 
tively, in the volume of our. exports. 


The rise and fall in exports, of course, 
is directly associated with the purchas- 
ing power of foreign nations which in 
turn is directly determined by economic 
conditions within those countries. For- 
eign exchange rates as a reflection of 
conditions abroad necessarily affect the 
amount of our sales. But entirely dis- 
regarding the causes of fluctuations in 
our foreign trade movement, the out- 
standing fact is that prices here are 
governed to a greater or lesser extent 
by the amount we are able to sell 
abroad. 


The reason for this is not difficult to 
understand. Under modern conditions, 
we not only produce more than we con- 
sume but our capacity for production is 
considerably more than sufficient to 
cover our needs. Thus we have an 
excess manufacturing capacity (potential 
productive power minus domestic con- 
sumption and foreign sales) of about 
13.3%. We sell about 20% of our farm 
products abroad and about 14% of our 
mineral products. Our manufacturing 
plants, mines and farms are geared up 
to meet this potential demand. When 
this demand slumps, though even to a 
small extent, our markets are almost 
immediately crowded with the goods 
which the world will not take from us. 
This creates a temporary over-supply. 











*Including part of previous year’s crop. 





LEADING COMMODITIES 
Percentage of Exports to Production 
1911 1912 19138 1914 
ty A 


© o Jo c 
Cotton (raw)....... 69.1 79.2 65.2 57.3 
GED cscceccocces 32.1 60.0 61.5 77.8 
TE ceqneccaueesece 3.1 4.0 4.0 3.6 
tt Ce sncsecadews 7 47 52 44 
Steel Rails ........ 10.88 14.64 13,68 9.42 


1915 861916 1917 1918 1919 1920 


Te % %o 
66.3 54.9 37.5 831 56.0 126,0° 
37.4 49.8 68.9 42.4 50.6 59.9 

3.8 4.7 4.3 42 3.5 5.6 

45 40 -30 4 13 59 

7.87 24.90 21.07 14.82 24.80 25,00 
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Competitive conditions accomplish the 
rest; prices are cut, plants and mines 
shut down, the farmers produce less, 
unemployment grows, the price level 
descends. 


Several Illustrations 


“Comparison of the export movement 

in several of our leading commodities 
with the price movements of those com- 
modities indicate how closely the latter 
are affected by export conditions. 
Copper and cotton furnish two very 
good examples. With over 50% of 
United States copper production over 
a period of years going abroad, it is 
obvious that foreign demand would at 
all times exert a profourd effect on the 
price situation with regard to this com- 
modity. This is borne out by the fol- 
lowing: In 1911, 32.1% of our copper 
was sold abroad on an average price 
of 12.55 cents per pound. In 1912, we 
shipped abroad 60.0% of our production 
(see table on Leading Commodities) 
and the price level jumped to 16.48 
cents per pound. From that time on 
exports increased regularly and at the 
same time prices until in 1917 exports 
reached a figure of nearly 70% of our 
production and prices rose to 29.19 cents 
a pound. From that time on there was 
a slump in exports reflected by a drop 
in prices to about the 13 cent level. 
The same situation was practically true 
of cotton of which more than half our 
production is yearly sent abroad. Steel 
exports also furnish an example of the 
effect of exports in prices. One reason 
for high steel prices at home was the 
increasing amount of our _ shipments 
abroad. 


Conclusion 


These are merely illustrative instances. 
To a less and less and less extent prices 
in this country are governed by local 
considerations. The United States as 
part of the world economic structure, 
into which it is being welded more and 
more firmly as time goes on, neces- 
sarily reflects a condition of prosperity 
or the reverse as conditions are or are 
not prosperous in the world at large. 

In the same manner, whether our in- 
dustries will or will not operate at close 
to their potential capacity depends di- 
rectly on the amount of our goods 
which the world is able to absorb. The 
fact that in 1920, over 8% of the total 
production of this country was sold 
abroad may not mean much to those 
who regard this as a small figure, but 
when it is considered that the extent 
of our prosperity is directly dependent 
on maintaining at least that 8% excess, 
it will be seen that the export situation 
contains very vital significance to the 
entire business community of this na- 
tion. Undoubtedly without an increas- 
ing amount of exports we cannot hope 
to thrive successfully. Certainly, with- 
out at least that amount, we cannot 
hope to maintain even the present price 
level. 

Should the volume of our exports 
continue to decline, the result must 
necessarily be to limit production and 
to lower prices. On the other hand, if 
foreign trade generally revives the re- 
sult should be stimulating to our entire 
industrial life. 


for APRIL 1, 1922 





H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE Co. 
(Continued from page 796.) 











in recent years, the following 7-year 
comparison may be found of interest: 


Working 

Year Capital 
SE ebtaeencenvasenssecenaseneee $3,987,576 
BED. caececoccegucecesocosveegeese 5,943,386 
ST ¢ccctsanen skoda arneeesnesee 8,285,857 
BEE cocccescesecescoceesocessosee 11,803,223 
BPED cccecscvcccoccsocosesoesoeese 12,878,890 
BED coccoceconecceseccososesscose 14,016,486 
BED Sav eccaseceéesencdsaneneeesaes 11,067,877 
Johns- Manville shares are quoted 


around $00 in the over-the-counter mar- 
ket. The corporation is credited with a 
large cash surplus and the stock is con- 
sidered to be in line for a melon-cutting. 





BROKERAGE HOUSE FAILURES 
SINCE NOVEMBER, 1921 
(Continued from page 745.) 














been discouraged from their operations 
will be swept away leaving the investment 
field free and clear to those who are will- 
ing and anxious to do business in a 
straightforward and legitimate way. 





CERTAIN-TEED PRODUCTS CORP. 


(Continued from page 765) 








enabled to close the year 1921 well sup- 
plied with working capital and with the 
excellent ratio of 4.28 to 1 as between 
current assets and current liabilities. 


Conclusion 
Capitalization of the Certain-teed Prod- 


ucts Corporation includes $3,660,000 7% 
Ist preferred stock; $2,675,000 7% second 
preferred and 82,000 shares of common. 
3oth preferred issues are of par value 
$100 and cumulative as to dividends. The 
common shares have no par value, but are 
carried in the company’s balance sheet 
at $33 per share. 

Of the two preferred issues, the first 
preferred is the more widely held and 
therefore calls for special comment. 
Despite the unusual strain to which the 
company was put last year, dividends 
on this first preferred issue were 
covered almost twice; and in view of 
the improvement, actual and prospec- 
tive, in the company’s earnings, it may 
be said to have a good margin of safety 
behind it. Yielding close to 8.6% at 
the present price of 83, this stock is 
entitled to a good rating as an industrial 
investment with a speculative tinge. 

The common stock, carried in the 
company’s balance sheet at $33 per 
share, is paying no dividends at this 
time. It is therefore a pure specula- 
tion, although likely to go considerably 
higher if the company’s sales continue 
their recent improvement. The stock 
is now selling around $38. 


—— 


(Note: The 10-point advance in Cer- 
tain-teed Products shares since the fore- 
going was written bears out the conclu- 
sions reached by the author. The move 
reduces some of the issue’s attractiveness, 
although it should prove a timely pur- 
chase on reactions.) 





A Gilt-edged Investment— 


The income and principal will ap- 
preciate with the return of Sterling 
Exchange to normal, 


City of 
Buenos Aires 
5% Loan, due 1946 
(Assumed by the Argentine Republic) 


Additionally guaranteed 
by lien on Patents and 
Industries Taxes which 
cover interest and sink- 
ing Fund three times. 


Bonds in £100 and £200 denominations 


Price to yield 
6.30% to 6.85% 
according to maturity 


Send for letter MW giving complete description. 


Joseph Walker & Sons 


Founded 1855 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
Telephone Bowling Green 7040 
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A Review of the 


Oil Situation 


We have prepared 
a review of the oil 
situation which 
should prove of 
value to investors 
interested in oil se- 
curities. 


Copies will be supplied 
on request. 








CARL H. PFORZHEIMER & CQ. 


Dealers in Standard Oil Securities 
23 Broad St. Phones 4668-1-2-3-4 Broad 

























































Henry L. Doherty & Co. 


60 Wall Street 


Good & 
Preferred 
Stocks 


with dividends free 
from Federal income 
taxes, are ideal invest- 
ments for a man of 
moderate means. 


Present trend of the in- 
vestment market indi- 
cates increasing activity 
and higher prices for 
good preferred stocks. 


Send for list of preferred 


issues 


Bond Department 





New York 























ESSENTIAL 


Sound security and dem- 
onstrated earning power 
are two essentials of an 
ideal investment. 


While there are today 
numerous offerings em- 
bracing both of these 
qualifications, yet never 
before has there been 
greater necessity for the 
impartial and_ reliable 
advice of an experienced 
investment house. 


We gladly furnish the 
latest reliable data on 


market conditions and 
specific investment op- 
portunities. 


Accounts carried 
on 
conservative margin. 








C.E. WELLES & C0. 


Members of New York Stock 
Exchange 
71 Broadway New York 
Phones, Bowling Green 6920-4 


























NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES IN BONDS 


(Continued from page 754) 








to build and operate railway lines in the 
Philippine Islands under a concession 
granted by the Philippine Government in 
accordance with an act of Congress of the 
United States, and with the approval of 
the Secretary of War. The first 4s, which 
are outstanding in amount of about $8,- 
549,000, are secured by a first mortgage 
on the lines of the railroad, equipment, 
franchises and other property. The bonds 
are guaranteed as to interest by the 
Philippine Government and are accepted 
by the Secretary of the Treasury as se- 
curity for Government deposits in National 
banks. It must be admitted that in past 
years the road’s earnings have been rather 
poor and the Government has been paying 
a portion of the interest on these bonds. 
However, in view of this Government 
guarantee and the tremendous natural 
resources of the islands it is reasonable to 
presume that the future operations of the 
road will show improvement as the coun- 
try develops. 
These bonds are se- 
cured by a first 


Rio Grande mortgage on the en- 
Junction Ist 5s tire property of the 
1939. Rio Grande Junction 


Railway, which is the 
only standard gauge railroad between the 
East and West through the «State of 
Colorado. The road extends from Grand 
Junction to Rifle Creek, Colorado, a dis- 
tance of 65 miles throuch the Canyon of 
the Grande River. This mileage of the 
Rio Grande Junction is an indispensable 
link in the Denver & Rio Grande-Western 
Pacific Transcontinental System. All 
freight and passenger trains of the Den- 
ver & Rio Grande, Western Pacific, Mis- 
souri Pacific and Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, between the East and San Fran- 
cisco, through the State of Colorado, 
must pass over this line. 

The road is leased to the Denver & Rio 
Grande for 30% of its gross earnings, the 
minimum rental being equal to the inter- 
est on the outstanding bonds. The bonds 
are authorized and outstanding only in 
amount of $2,000,000 and at present 6% 
of gross earnings is sufficient to take care 
of this interest, the remaining 24% re- 
ceived under the lease passing on in the 
form of dividends to the Denver & Rio 
Grande Company which owns 98% of 
the capital stock. 

Outstanding in 
i amount of only about 
Clearfield Bitu- $500,000 or bonds 
minous Coal Ist) +e secured by a 
4s 1940. first mortgage on 14,- 

000 acres of coal land 
owned in fee in Pennsylvania and also on 
mining rights on 18,000 acres. The prop- 
erty includes ten mines and over one hun- 
dred coke ovens. The bonds are guar- 
anteed as to interest by the Beech Creek 
Railroad Co., which guarantee was as- 
sumed by the N. Y. C. & Hudson River 
R. R. Co., now the New York Central. 
Following the First 4s there is an issue of 
$2 500,000 414s, which is guaranteed 
principal and interest by the N. Y. Cen- 
tral. 


The General Baking 
Company was incor- 
porated in 1911 as a 
consolidation of 
twenty bread baking 
concerns. It owns 
plants located in New York, Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Washington, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
numerous other large cities. In all, the 
plants comprise eighty-three buildings and 
produce on the average about 500,000 
loaves of bread per day. According to 
the Jan. 1, 1921 balance sheet real estate 
was valued at $5,399,000 and other tangible 
assets, less all liabilities, at about $2,000,- 
000, making a total of over $7,399,000 in 
assets behind $2,702,000 outstanding First 
mortgage 6s. Net income for 1920 avail- 
able for interest, after’ depreciation, 
amounted to over $1,250,000 against in- 
terest requirements of $166,390. 

This company owns 
ee about 570 miles of 
mains and_ supplies 
Water Co. Ist water to 47 communi- 
4s 1952. ties in Hudson and 
3ergen counties, New 
Jersey, covering a population of about 
300,000. The bonds are secured by first 
mortgage on all properties now owned 
or hereafter acquired. Bonds are out- 
standing in amount of $4,750,000 and are 
followed by $2,125,000 preferred stock and 
$5,125,000 common - stock. Company’s 
earnings are satisfactory and show a wide 
margin over interest requirements 


General Baking 
Co. Ist 6s 1936. 


This company is a 
part of the Brooklyn 


Kings County Rapid Transit system 
Elevated Railroad which is now in re- 
Ist 4s 1949. ceivership. The bonds, 

however, are a first 
mortgage on one of the most important 


lines of the new subway system in which 
the B. R. T. is a partner with the City of 
New York. These bonds, outstanding in 
amount of $7,000,000 underlie $16,000,000 
Brooklyn Union Elevated Ist 5s and by a 
court ruling both issues are a prior claim 
to $18,000,000 receivers certificates. The 
security of both principal and interest of 
these bonds is unquestionable. 
Outstanding in 
amount of $7,500,000; 
secured by first mort- 


Sierra & San 


Francisco Power 


gage on_ properties 
Co. Ist 5s 1949. valued in excess of 
$17,000,000. Proper- 


ties of the Sierra & San Francisco Power 
Company have within the past two years 
been leased to the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Company for a period of fifteen years. 
The Pacific Gas and Electric Company is 
recognized as one of the largest of the 
well established and successful public 
service corporations in the United States. 
In leasing the properties the P. G. & E. 
has assumed all fixed charges of the 
Sierra & San Francisco. The Sierra & 
San Francisco has a forty-four year con- 
tract, dating from 1910, to furnish all 
power used by the United Railways of 
San Francisco. The net earnings from 
this contract are deposited as part se- 
curity for the First 5s and according to 
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estimates based on past requirements ‘the 

income from this source alone will be 

more than sufficient to pay interest on 
these bonds. 

Outstanding in 

amount of only $1,- 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. 000,000 and _ secured 


Ist 5s 1935 by a first mortgage on 
all the company’s 
plants which have a 
value many times these bonds. Follow- 


ing the bonds there is outstanding about 
$2,500,000 6% preferred stock and over 
$10,000,000 common. Common stock has 
a present market value of about 150 per 
share indicating a huge equity for the 
First 5s. Earnings, after depreciation, 
over past five years have averaged about 
$8,000,000 per annum against bond interest 
of $50,000. Company is engaged in manu- 
facture of air compressors, hydraulic 
drills, ete. 
Outstanding in 
amount of about $1,- 


Ontario Trans- 500,000. Secured by 


mission Co. Ltd. a first mortgage on 
Ist 5s 1945. real estate and other 

properties valued at 
about $3,300,000. These bonds are also 


guaranteed, principal and interest, by the 
Ontario Power Company of Niagara Falls. 
Bonds 


are undoubtedly high grade. 
These bonds are a 
first mortgage on cer- 


St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Ist 414s 
1930. 


tain stock yard prop- 
erties valued at 
$4,173,000 against out 
standing bonds of 
undoubtedly well 
Company 


over 


$1,250,000 
prot cted by 
controlled by 


Bonds 
large equities. 
the Swifts. 
Outstanding in 

amount of © slightly 


are 


St. Louis, Rocky 


‘. over $4,200,000. Se- 
> & Pacific cured by first mort- 
o. Ist 5s 1955. gage on 322 square 


miles ot coal lands in 
New Mexico on which company has in 
operation fourteen electrically equipped 
coal mines with a production capacity of 
3,000,000 tons per annum and also 584 
coke ovens with an annual capacity of 
250,000 tons also by certain pledged se- 
curities. Value of company’s assets be- 
hind these bonds amounts to somewhere 
in the neighborhood of $18,000,000. Earn- 
ings show wide margin of safety above 
bond interest. 





U. S. INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 
(Continued from page 761) 








000 and $3,000,000 a year. Heretofore the 
jobbers have made about 25 cents a gallon 
profit as against 5 cents a gallon made by 
Industrial Alcohol. The company has de- 
cided to eliminate the jobber altogether 
and market its product direct to the ga- 
rages thus getting the jobbers’ profits. Con- 
siderable jnitial expense will be incurred 
to accomplish this but it will lay the found- 
ation for greatly increased profits later on. 


Conclusion 


There is $6,000,000 7% cumulative pre- 
ferred stock outstanding. At present price 
of about 95 it can be regarded as an at- 
tractive semi-speculative investment in 
view of the fact that the working capital 
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of the company alone is equal to over $150 
a share on the preferred stock. 

The common stock is, of course, de- 
cidedly speculative but in view of the 
sound financial condition of the com- 
pany and that it was able to show a 
profit in such an unfavorable year as 
1921 it appears to have rather attractive 
possibilities at present levels of 47. 





AMERICAN WATER WORKS & 
ELECTRIC CO. 


(Continued from page 778) 





gether with other income chiefly in the 
form of dividends received from West 
Penn, subsidiaries. The fiscal year ends 
June 30, but was recently changed to co- 


incide with the calendar year. A state- 
ment for six months ended December 31, 
1921, will be forthcoming soon. It is 


understood that earnings are now running 
about $5 a share on the participating pre 
ferred stock after all charges and allow 
ance for dividends on the 7% cumulative 
preferred issue. Income account of the 
parent company includes only amounts act 
ually received from Obvi- 
ously, through stock ownersliip, it still has 
an equity in undivided surplus of its com- 
panies in proportion to the amount of stock 


subsidiaries. 


own d. Table Fe llows 
9?1 1920 

Prop. net of water 

companies .......$ 375,583 $ 482,947 
Total gross.......... 1,605,362 1,572,583 
Net for dividends aft- 

er fixed charges.. 516,268 488,645 

Conclusion 


All classes of stock of the parent com 
pany have been listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange Aucust 21, 1921, 
and have been advancing steadily, recently 
going to new high prices for the year. The 
7% cumulative preferred stock pays divi 
dends regularly at the full rate and-selling 
around 79 yields about 9% on_ th 
investment. This issue, with a seven years’ 
dividend record behind it, is nevertheless 
not considered a well seasoned investment 
in the strictest the word. This 
accounts for the comparatively high yield 
but the stock is rapidly gaining in favor 
and can well be considered a good business 
man’s investment. 

Selling around 30 recently tne 6° 
participating preferred stock appears to 
offer good speculative possibilities. It 
has the added attraction that in the 
event increased earnings warrant divi- 
dends on the common in excess of 6% 
annually, the 6% preferred stock must 
participate in the higher rate in the 
same proportion as the junior shares. 
This issue sold down as low as 17% 
this year but has been advancing 
steadily and recently got above 31. If 
earnings are up to estimates and are 
running close to $5 a share, there is 
the possibility of inauguration of divi- 
dend payments perhaps this year or 
early in 1923. 

The common stock is of course purely 
speculative and has this year almost dou 
bled in selling price. Early this year stock 
sold down to 6% and has recently sold 
at 12. 


since 
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What Is Your 
Invested Capital 
Earning For You? 


During the period from Septem- 
ber 1, 1921 to March 1, 1922 (only 
six months) Associate Members 
of this Staff who carried 100 
shares each of the _ securities 
which we recommended, realized 
as profit a sum equivalent to sev- 
enteen times the yearly cost of 
this service! 

The profits were proportionate in 
the case of members who pur- 
chased less than 100 shares, but it 
is apparent that our advices 
yielded a high return even to 
those members dealing only in 10 
share lots! 

Are you getting these returns 
from your own invested capital? 
Look over your own transactions 
during this period, and compare 
them with those made by our As- 
sociate Members, a record of 
which we shall gladly send to you. 
You will immediately see the ad- 
vantage of investments based 
upon scientific selection and dis- 
tribution. 

Will you not, even with $10,000 
to invest, be better off at the end 
of the year by following our rec- 
ommendations, than by clinging 
to your own judgment? 

The wisest course if you desire to 
secure maximum return on in- 
vested capital, is to confer with 
us and lay your problems before 
a staff of trained financial experts, 
who analyze and accurately gauge 
the factors that make investing 
safe, sound and profitable. 

Why not let us show you how 
we can be of assistance not only 
in advising you as to the initial 
selection of investments, but also 
in the constant supervision of 
your security holdings? 

Why not add our judgment to 
yours? 


THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF 
ANALYTICAL STAFF 


see cee eee C oO U Te 


THE RICHARD D. WYCKOFF! 
ANALYTICAL STAFF 

42 Broadway, New Yoik. 

What can your staff do for me? 

I am interested in [) Investments for a 


long pull or [) trading or [)j both, 
(Mark the ones you are interested in.) 
My present security holdings and avail- 


able capital totals approximately 


This is to be held in strictest confidence 
by you. 


I understand there is no charge or obliga 


tion in sending for this information 
Name 

Address 

Phone 

City and State 

Apr. 1. 
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Who Ought to Know? 


Who ought to know whether 
or not an investment is safe 
and whether the time and 
market conditions are oppor- 
tune for its purchase—the 
man who has a “tip” on it— 
the man who has a “hunch” 
about it—the man who is in- 
terested in selling it—or the 
organization that has spent 
years in the successful an- 
alysis of the fundamental fac- 
tors governing all invest- 
ments? 

While hundreds of investors 
have profited greatly by fol- 
lowing the advice of the 
Brookmire Economic Service, 
the principal aim of this orga- 
nization of trained economists 
is not to offer “get-rich” 
suggestions, but to safeguard 
its clients against losses. 
Conservative investors appre- 
ciate the low price at which 
this service is offered. 


Write Department MW today for all 
details free current Bulletins 





a OLEINITE ACCUQATs TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE ine 
5 Wese 45th Street New Yi 


"The fase System of forecasting from Economk ee 














FOREIGN BONDS 


For Immediate Delivery: 








German Municipals 

German Industrials 

Vienna City 5s 

Austrian 6s 

Styrian Water & Electric 5s 
British-Austrian Bank Shares 


British-Hungarian Bank Shares & 
Debenture Bonds 


Roumanian Lei Bonds 


Roumanian Pound Sterling 
Treasury Notes 





Circular R. M. W. free 
on request 


Farson,Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 
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mulations, was speculatively attractive 
enough around the 70 level, without giv- 
ing consideration to the common. The 
total amount of preferred outstanding is 
$12,548,000, and back dividends repre- 
sett approximately $15,000,000, or over 
$6,000,000 more than present market value 
of the preferred stock. 

The topic of the readjustment of 
American Hide & Leather will doubt- 
less again become an active one. One 
of the plans suggested two years ago 
was the issuance of second preferred 
stock to the amount of the back pre- 
ferred dividends, but there is no present 
evidence to show that this plan is still 
being considered. Sooner or later some 
readjustment is inevitable. This, of 
course, is a speculative backlog for the 
stock, but at the same time it must 
be remembered that the pre-war earn- 
ing power was not promising and the 
ability to pay dividends upon the pre- 
ferred shares came only when the war 
boom lifted revenues to unusual heights. 


BROWN SHOE COMPANY 
Earning Power Restored 


Although the shares of the company are 
not particularly active, Brown Shoe Com- 
pany is one of the largest manufacturers 
of shoes in the United States, operating 
ten plants in and around St. Louis. Orig- 
inally established in 1879, the company, as 
it stands, was organized in 1913. Net 
sales trebled in the period from 1913 to 
1920, and in those eight years earnings 
upon share capitalization were satisfac- 
tory, particularly so in the four years be- 
ginning 1916 and ending with 1919, when 
a total of $75 a share was earned on the 
common stock. 

Since 1913 Brown Shoe has increased 
total share capitalization from $9,900,000 
to $13,662,500. The increase in the com- 
mon stock was due to a 33%4% stock divi- 
dend paid in July, 1920, just prior to 
the beginning of the depression in the 
shoe industry. 


Large War Earnings 

Due to the large earnings of the war 
period the company had been enabled to 
advance the dividend rate upon the com- 
mon shares to $7. Apparently the man- 
agement was quick to see what the shoe 
industry was to face in the readjustment 
period, for in November, 1920, quarterly 
cash dividends were suspended and have 
not yet been resumed. Preferred divi- 
dends have regularly been paid. 

After earnings over $18 a share on the 
common stock in the fiscal year ended 
October 31, 1919, the company reported 
a deficit of $459,000 the succeeding year, 
and in the fiscal year ended October 31, 
1921, the deficit after preferred dividends 
amounted to $1,125,000. Profits and loss 
surplus at the end of the 1919 fiscal year 
stood at $3,300,000 but had shrunk to 
$460,000 at the end of the last fiscal year. 

In considering the report for the last 
fiscal year it is only fair to emphasize that 
in the second six months net profits were 
$462,229, with a net loss of $1,200,000 in 
the first six months. These figures indi- 
cate the corner was turned during the 


Summer, and this improvement is con- 
tinuing, for in the three months ended Jan- 
uary 21, 1922, shipments were $6,835,000 
and the number of pairs of shoes shipped 
was double the number shipped in the first 
quarter of the preceding fiscal year. 


Conclusion 


It is not possible to get as intimate a 
view of Brown Shoe as is possible with 
companies whose securities are Ccon- 
tinually in the public eye, but the evi- 
dence shows that earning power is on 
the way to restoration and that the pre- 
ferred dividend is much safer than it 
was six months ago. 

At 90 the preferred appears to be a 
very fair kind of a purchase. The 
common selling, in the low 40s, is 
plainly in a speculative position. It-has 
recovered about 10 points from its ex- 
treme low and probably will be subject 
to further moderate improvement. 


NATIONAL LEATHER 
Reorganization Should Pay 


The National Leather Company was 
formed in 1919 to acquire the tanning and 
leather interests of Swift & -Company. 
Unfortunately the corporation . started 
business just prior to the collapse in the 
hide industry. The first earning state- 
ment, one for the six months ended De- 
cember, 1919, showed earnings of $1.18 
a share on the 3,000,000 shares outstand- 
ing of $10 par value. A dividend of 40c. 
a share was paid in February, 1920, and 
one of 40c. in August, 1920, but none 
since. 

After this relatively promising start 
misfortunes came thick and fast. In the 
year ended December 31, 1920, there was 
a deficit of $2,765,000. This was only the 
beginning, for the loss in the nine months 
to October 1, 1921, was almost $18,500,000, 
and a reorganization of the company be- 
came absolutely necessary. The reorgani- 
zation was effected without recourse to 
receivership, but the 3,000,000 shares of 
$10 par stock were reduced to 750,000 
shares of $10 par, which stockholders ex- 
changed on the basis of one share of new 
for each four shares old. Furthermore, in 
order to raise working capital, the issue 
of 150,000 shares of $100 par value 8% 
preferred stock was authorized. This 
stock, up to the amount of $13,000,000, 
was underwritten at $100 per share, there- 
by assuring the company of $13,000,000 
new money. 

The senior securities of the National 
Leather Company are the $10,000,000 8% 
notes, 1925, and these seem to be in a 
safe position. From now on factors af- 
fecting the business ought to be construc- 
tive instead of the reverse. The notes at 
current prices yield a little better than 
8%. 

The fact that the new issue of pre- 
ferred stock was underwritten would 
indicate that interests identified with 
the company had considerable faith in 
the future. It will require $1,200,000 
annually to pay the full year’s dividend 
upon the entire amount of $15,000,000 
preferred stock authorized, and it seems 
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as if such earnings could be expected 
under normal business conditions. 


ARMOUR LEATHER 


Company Turns Corner 


Armour Leather Company, as its name 
suggests, is an offshoot of Armour & 
Company, having been incorporated in 
1920 to acquire all the leather assets of 
the big packing firm. Armour Leather 
has outstanding $10,000,000 7% cumula- 
tive preferred and 1,000,000 shares of 
common stock of $15 par value. 

In the four years just preceding the 
organization of this company the annual 
profits, after taxes, ran from $3,500,000 
to $6,000,000 and indicated an earning 
power of close to 20% on the present out- 
standing common stock. The four years 
covered, however, were exceptionally good 
ones for the hide and leather industry. 

Like other companies, Armour & Com- 
pany was hit between the eyes by the 
business depression and reported a deficit 
of over $4,000,000 in 1920 and a deficit of 
$7,500,000 in the year ended October 29, 
1921. Preferred dividends were suspended 
in July, 1921, and the last dividend on the 
common was paid in September, 1920. 

During the summer of 1921, Armour & 
Company was a big purchaser of hides at 
the lowest prices prevailing in fifteen 
years. The loss suffered in the fiscal 
period ended October 29, 1921, was re- 
corded in the period to July 30th, for in 
the last quarter of the fiscal year an oper- 
ating profit of $859,000 was shown, and 
the first quarter of this year will also 
show an operating profit. 

Both the preferred and common 
shares of Armour Leather find their 
best market in Chicago. The senior 
issue is around 83, and with a further 
recovery in earnings dividends should 
be resumed. The common stock selling 
around 12 is at entirely speculative 
levels, with the future dependent upon 
the speed with which the industry re- 
covers. 





CONFESSIONS OF A BUCKET 
SHOP EMPLOYEE 
(Continued from page 7835.) 











In addition to the Telephone De- 
partment I have spoken of, there 
was a large force of outside sales- 
men, much older than myself, who 
had long experience in the _ rottenest 
of all swindles, namely, the promo- 
tion of fake oil and mining stocks. 
These men were selected with the greatest 
care. Only those appearing to possess the 
qualities of a gentleman were accepted. 
They were plentifully supplied with money 
and required to dress immaculately. In- 
deed, their appearance and general per- 
sonality would command the instant re- 
spect of almost anybody. I have known 
of cases where it has cost the house $500 
for one of these men to make a trip to 
some distant city, purely on a chance of 
getting an account of $1,000 or $2,000. 
In conjunction with these men, an ex- 
pensive advertising campaign was carried 
on in out of town cities, and all inquiries, 
no matter how remote, were followed up 
by these financial vultures. 

In cases where customers sat in the 
Board Room and demanded to see their 
sales on the tape, the orders were executed 
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Grand Trunk Pacific Railway 


of Canada 
Ist Mortgage 4% Bonds, Due April 1, 1955 


Rated AA (Moody) 
Yield 6.20% 


interest by GRAND TRUNK 
RAILWAY OF CANADA 
System), now owned by the GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DOMINION OF CANADA. These bonds are a direct first 
mortgage. Listed on the London Stock Exchange. -Princi- 
pal and interest payable in United States Gold Coin in New York 
City at the fixed rate of $4.86 per pound sterling. 


A 1st Mortgage 4% Bond on the main line from Lake Superior 
to Winnipeg, Canada (Lake Superior Division) 


Our customers have made $80.00 profit on these bonds within 
the last 30 days. There is still a profit of 35% to be had. 


Price and complete description will be sent on application. 


Guaranteed principal and 


(Canadian National Railway 


Place your order now for April delivery 
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Appraising A Security 


It is not difficult for an investor 
to make Fis own appraisal of se- 
curity values. The reports of cor- 
porations which publish complete 
financial statements usually give 
a basis for determining the earn- 
ing power and equity behind a 
bond, or preferred stock or com- 
mon stock, and enable the reader 
to act on his own judgment. 

Our statistical department is 
maintained for the purpose of sup- 
plying information of this char- 
acter, without charge, to all who 
ask for it. The department re- 
stricts itself to facts and the in- 
terpretation of facts. 

This department is at your 
service whenever you wish for in- 
formation concerning standard se- 
curities. Address Statistical De- 
partment, 


Richardson, Hill & Co. 


Established 1870 
50 Congress‘St., Boston, Mass. 


PORTLAND BANGOR NEW HAVEN 


Members Boston, New York and Chicago 
Stock Exchanges 
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How to 


Make Money 
and Keep It 


Men work hard and long to make 
money, only to throw it away over night 
through poor investments. 





















HOW TO MAKE YOUR 
MONEY MAKE 
MORE MONEY 



































They fail through lack of FINANCIAL 
SKILL. 


How You May Make 
Money and Care for 
It Successfully 
FREE 






is explained in 20- page 
booklet. 

Page 5 contains a diagram which will 
show you exactly what to do to gain 
FINANCIAI INDEP® NDENCE, The 
diagram on Page 6 may vrove the turn- 
ing point in your whule .ife. 


Simply of MW-41 
American Institute of Finance 


15 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 
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Invest $1,100 


and Receive 
$2,820 in 17 Years 


(Based on 10% per Annum) 
and if you re-invest your 
received at the same rate 
will double in eight years. This is much 
surer, safer way to make money than 
in speculative stocks. You will receive 
a bond and profit sharing certificate 
which together have paid 11% on par 
for the past six years. 
—lIssued by largest corporation in the world 
making industrial loans only. 
—Well protected by stringent State Banking 
er Loan Laws. 






income as 
your money 
























assets and earnings grow- 
with the solid expan- 
company’s loan service 
popularity 


—Business, 
ing steadily, 
sion of the 
in many cities as its 
and funds increase. 


$550 YIELDS $550 ANNUALLY 
$1100 YIELDS $110 ANNUALLY 
$550 YIELDS $55 ANNUALLY 
$110 YIELDS $11 ANNUALLY 


Over a@ Quarter Century of experience in 
tinance and business management is be- 

hind our recommendation of this invest- 

ment, Use coupon below for details. 


Clarence Hodson & fh. 


3 ome INC. 
ee CPECIAL. 12k IN SOUND SE CURITIES 
VIELDING ABOVE THE AVERAG 


26 Cortland St. New York. 
Send me Descriptive Circular T-9. 
































but immediately sold out. In 
the lost an % or % and in others 
gained that much more. 

Customers were always urged to over- 
trade, consequently, on any slight reaction, 
they were called for margin, always in ex- 
cess of the required amount. This was 
explained to the customer as an assurance 
of the firm’s soundness, wishing at all 
times to keep their accounts secure. As 
this method was quite in contrast to other 
yuucket shops, namely, carrying stocks on 
5 and 8 point margins, even less, it helped 
to allay suspicion. 

Toward the the year 
meeting of all the salesmen was called, and 
a plan outlined for the last three weeks, 
when most people would be tempted to 
withdraw profits if they were fortunate 
enough to have any, namely, a cash prize 
of $500 to the salesman having the least 
amount of money withdrawn from his ac- 
counts between December 1 and January 
15. The result was, that customers 
persuaded by every kind of a 
promise and guarantee that if they 
would take one more chance and follow 
men’s instructions they would be sure 
to make a cleanup just at the time when 


some cases 


house 


end of a special 


were 


sak 


every one needed a little extra cash. They 
were advised to buy the wildest kind of 
stocks: Some were wiped out in a few 
days Others carried the stocks fo 


months before they could even break even. 
In addition to this the firm gave lavish 
cash all employees, not based 
on length of service or loyalty but on the 
amount of brought in during the 
year or period t had been employed. 


presents to 


moncy 


he man 


hese things capped the climax as far 
as I was concerned, and I immediately 
resigned, knowing full well the ultimate re- 


sult if I remained, either a jail sentence or 
a stigma on my name which never could 
he erased. As things turned out I was just 
in time as some ugly rumors had reached 
me in the past few weeks, and T under 
stand it is but a short time before this 
concern will no longer be in existence. 

I could enumerate many other instances 
but believe that these that I have will 
suffice, and sincerely trust that all those 
who are approached in the manner I have 
stated or who are the least bit doubtful 
as to the character of the firm they are 
doing business with will investigate to the 
fullest extent before placing their funds in 
jeopardy. 





THE PRINCIPAL MID-CONTI- 
NENT OILS 


(Continued from page 781) 





and interest requirements on its bonds will 
take up a good part of future earnings, 
before there is anything available for the 
stock. Nevertheless, it would seem that 
the stock at recent low prices had probably 
discounted the most unfavorable news and 
that with a betterment of conditions in 
the oil trade it should recover to higher 
levels. Looking into the future, one 
of the strong points in Marland’s favor 
is that the company is situated in the 
midst of an oil district which as yet 
seems to have been only sparsely de- 
veloped and there is every reason to 
believe that the company will have an 
ample supply of oil available for many 
years to come. 
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UNCLE SAM GETS “HIS” FIRST 
(Continued from page 743) 





The net income of the corporations be- 


fore paying either domestic or income 
taxes is $9,348,000,000 in round figures 


The domestic tax is $932,000,000 and the 
federal taxes payable out of net income 
are $2,175,000,000, making a total o 
$3,107,000,000 out of a net, before domestic 
and federal, income taxes, of $3,107,000,000 
or about one-third. Which may have 
something to do with the high cost of 
living, especially as there are some other 
taxes, such as tariffs and miscellaneous 
internal revenue taxes, which are not 
under consideration in this connection, but 
are paid by somebody. 

Space does not suffice for an examina- 
tion of the review of personal income 
tax data provided in the analysis, but it 
is worth to remark that it reveals 
most convincingly how the large fortunes 
getting away from the federal tax 
presumably by recourse to tax 
For example: in 1914 
26 persons reported net incomes of between 
$1,000,000 and $1,500,000. In 1919 two of 
hem remained in that cl: four had gone 


while 


are 
collector, 


exempt securities 


ASS, 


to higher incomes and sixteen had re 
treated down the scale, one of then 
managing to get into a taxable income 
ot only $11,000. 





ILLINOIS CENTRAL RR. 


(Continued from page 759) 





New O 
the 


ads. They are, namely, 


iS-year 544% Secured Gold Bonds of 

1934, and the 
l5-year ¢ 

1936. 
While 


mortgages on 


Secured Gold Bonds ot 
these is 


any of 


not 
property 


secured by 
they 


ues are 
the 


are nevertheless entitled to the highest 
rating because of the security pledged 
under these issues and the large margin 
of safety over interest requirements. Both 
issues are closed, bonds authorized and 
outstanding amounting to $16,000,000 and 
$8,000,000, respectively, and are selling to 


yield 5.55% to maturity. 





INQUIRIES ON INDUSTRIAL 
SECURITIES 


(Continued from page 789) 











present time is a reflection of its very 
strong financial condition which justified 
dipping into surplus. 

As of 
totaled 


December 31, 1920, current assets 
$15,598,881 and current liabilities 
the company being entirely free 
Capitalization consists of 
$6,757,400 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
$242,600 6% cumulative preferred, par 
$100 and $16,073,775 common stock par 
value $25. No funded debt. The 7% 
preferred stock is selling around 100. 
In 1920 the company reported earnings 
equal, after deducting depreciation taxes, 
etc., $4.45 a share on the common stock. 
This company has shown a good record 
over a long period of years and in view 
of the strong financial condition and the 
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mewhat better outlook for the steel in- 
istry we should say that the common 
‘k at present levels of 36 has good long 
\| possibilities, 


TEXAS GULF SULPHUR 
Decidedly Speculative 


would like a little information in regard t 
as Gulf Sulphur. What is the capitalization” 
it dividend does it pay’ Do you regard the 
k as having merit as an investment, or is it 
speculative ’"—D. C., New York City, 


Texas Gulf Sulphur Company has out- 
inding capital stock amounting to $6,- 


0,000, par $10. Its balance sheet as of 
ine 30, 1921, showed working capital of 
> 012.835 For the six months ended 


ne 30, 1921, net earnings after operating 
penses amounted to $1,154,402, without 
duction for Federal taxes. The com- 
ny declared an initial quarterly dividend 
50 cents per share and an extra divi 
d of 50 cents a share, both payable 
c. 15th to stockholders of record Dec. 
1921. 
The company settled its litigation with 
e Union Sulphur Company in which $6,- 
8,000 was involved, out of court a few 
eecks ago, the basis of settlement is un- 
1own. The stock has had quite a con- 
derable advance, and is a decidedly 
eculative proposition at this level. 


WANTS 7% TO 8% YIELD 
Five Attractive Securities 


I wish to invest in stock or bonds paying from 
6 to 8%. Something reasonably saje, with a 
ance for a vaise in value. What would you 
-ommend ?—K. B. W., Pine River, Wis. 
The following stocks and bonds yield 
om 7% to 8% and while they are not of 
ourse gilt-edge securities, we believe 
them to be in a very strong condition and 
0k for them to advance in value. Would 
iggest purchasing a little of each as by 
istributing your holdings in that way, 
uu lessen the risk— 


Price 

Paceer@ Motor &s.......scscccse 100 

Chile Copper 6s due 1932....... 85 
American Smelting & Refining 
Se ane 


Philadelphia Co. common $3.... 36 
California Petroleum 7% pfd.... 8&8 
B. F. Goodrich 7% pfd......... 84 


OVER TRADING 
A Disastrous Policy 


Have been a realer of vour Magazine for some 
time, and have found it to be very helpful in 
trading in stoc is provided one follows it out. 
lust now I am in a mess because I did not follow 
it out. Have been trading on margin for over 
@ year with a capital of $5.000. As a result of 
some bad judgment I lost $2,000 up to last Mey 
when I became more cautious and made up most 
f my loss. Lately I became very reckless and 
started to trade fcr the day in some of the most 
active speculative stocks. Am short of Baldwin 
at 98 and other stocks that now show a big loss. 
I have no patience for the long pull. Now if I 
get out of this mess I expect to have about $500 
left, so would appreciate it if you would sug- 
gest some stocks with good speculative possibili- 
ties so I can make up part of my loss. Have 
watched your suggestions like Martin Parry, Stew- 
art Warner, etc., but as yet have not taken ad- 
vantage of them, I only wish I had.—R. S., Bal- 
timore, Md. 


We have read your letter with interest 
and we note your losses were caused by 
the same policy that causes so many to 
lose in Wall Street, that is to say, over- 
trading and an attempt to judge the 
temporary fluctuations of securities rather 
than playing for the long swings based on 
real values. Our experience has been that 
people who have been able to make money 
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in purchasing speculative securities are 
those who cultivate patience and who are 
willing to wait a certain length of time 
for their profits and who do not over- 
trade. 

We regret that you did not take ad- 
vantage of our suggestion in regard to 
Martin Parry and Stewart Warner. 
Martin Parry has now reacted to about 27 
and we believe that it is a good purchase 
around that figure, Tennessee Copper sell- 
ing around 11 also looks attractive. The 
latter company is in very strong financial 
condition with a working capital of $3,- 
000,000 and has favorable sulphuric acid 
contracts. We do not believe that the 
present price has fully discounted the im- 
proved outlook and look for it to appre- 
ciate in value 








Securities and Com- 
modities Analyzed 
in This Issue 


Bonds 


Neglected Opportunities in Bonds 753 


Current Bond Offerings 739 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Ist Ss 1935 891 
Ontario Transmission Co., Ltd., 

Ist Ss 1945 Rel 


St. Joseph Stock Yards Ist 4s 1930. 801 
St. Louis, Rocky Mtn. & Pacific Co. 


Bet Ge BBTB.  cccccccccccses 801 
All on page.... 809 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown Ist 

6 1930 754 
Alabama, Tenn. & ‘Northern Prior 

Lien 6s 1918 ; 754 
General Vermont Ref. Mtg. Se 1930 754 
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An 
Easy Savine Plan 


In other countries saving is the rule; 
here it is the exception. Most Ameri- 
cans are reckless spenders. 85% are 
dependent at 60 years. Poverty fol- 
lows in the wake of extravagance. 
Thoughtless living brings grief. 

This need not be so. And it shouldn't 
be. You can correct it for yourself, 
There is now an easy saving planthat 
makes you save. But it does much 
more. It shows you how to be a good 
investor—how to make every dollar 
earn the utmost interest with safety. 


Some save but don’t invest. Their 


money earns them little or nothing, 
and being idle, is easily spent. Others 


would invest but they haven't learned 
to save. This new_plan solves both 
these problems. By it you save be- 
cause the incentive is always vividly 
before you — the incentive of profit. 

Surely you will want to know the de 

tails of this novel plan. It will open up 
a new profit for you — a new thrift, 

greater advantages, and climinates 
worry about the future. “The True 
Story af Plain Tom Hodge” is a fas 

cinating book ‘hat tells you all about 
it. Be sure to write today for a copy. 
Tear out this ad, write your name 
and address in margin, mail to us. 


GEORGE M. FORMAN 
- & COMPANY ~* 
Farm Mortgage Investments 
Dept.-1715 ~105_W.:-Monroe St. 
Chicago 
Thirty-six Years Without Loss to a Customer 








A 3 Months’ Trial of 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control 


ee Lo 


WE want you to know this important 
first-hand—and become one 


journal 





of the thousands of executives taking 
advantage of it intimate pract il hely 
on administrative problems. So we offer 
you a three months’ trial subscription 
at this special price Send in the at 


tached form. toda 
You Get Three Issues Packed 
With Articles Like these 
Treasury Regulations Relating to Inventories 
By Frank Leowson 
Analysis and Control of Business 
i ( war s i Carpenter 
The Executive Board 
By Arthur E. Swanson 
Every Executive Needs This 
Journal 
It provides you in each issue 
policies nd eflect e met! 
It covers all 





phases of business nance 
accounting, rketing, productior t 
ganization irom the otutimiateatl ‘ 
viewpoint Don't you vitally need its a 

in your daily work? 


— > Send This Form for 3 Months’ Tridk}—— 
ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business Analysis and Control 


20 Vesey Street New York 
Gentlemen: Please send me, according to 
your offer, your March, April, and May is 
sues. I enclose $1.00 in full payment at 
the special price. 


NOME .nccccccccccccccsescscseeseeseseses 
AGOTORS 2c cccccccccecseresecreeeseesssees 
(511) 
@ Busine ee Connection .......-secccesecsces * 
805 




















YOU WERE POSTED 
WHEN TO BUY BUT 
WERE YOU TOLD 
WHEN TO SELL? 


If your stock trading is based 
on “hunches” or “inside in- 
formation” you are working 
in the dark. You may have 
received “news” that a “big 
insider” was doing some 
heavy buying,—so you placed 
your order to buy the same 
stock, But with his own 
thousands of shares involved, 
is the “insider” likely to tell 
you when to get out, so as to 
save you a loss on your com- 
paratively insignificant trans- 
action, particularly when such 
telling may spread the danger 
signal and increase his own 
loss? 


Members of the Trend Letter 
Trading Service are advised 
not only when to buy, but also 
when to sell—when to take 
profits and how to protect 
their profits with stop orders. 
These advices are not based 
upon news of the insider’s 
operations, or upon hunches, 
but upon a careful interpre- 
tation of the market’s techni- 
cal position, by experts, who 
closely watch the daily trans- 
actions as recorded on the 
ticker tape. 


Stocks selected are those 
which we believe should show 
you results in the shortest 
time. Telegraphic advices put 
you into the market and get 
you out again. We limit your 
losses and build profits. We 
are not infallible, but we show 
a balance on the credit side. 


Send the coupon for full de- 
tails. 


eneeneene COUP ONewewaunne: 
FREE INQUIRY BLANK 


Trend Letter Trading Service, 
42 Broadway, New York. 
Gentlemen: Please explain in detail how 


the Trend Letter Trading Service would 
operate for me. 























TRADE TENDENCIES 


(Continued from page 779.) 





year has been completed and that the in- 
dustry is now on a sound basis. 
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Copper in Stronger Position 


Copper is showing greater activity with 
both foreign and domestic demand increas- 
ing. Sales of the red metal during the 
first half of March reached an estimated 
total of 100,000,000 pounds, of which ap- 
proximately 45,000,000 pounds were sold 
through the Copper Export Association 
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for export. Volume of sales in this period 
were equal to the entire business trans- 
acted during the month of February, while 
exports of 22,500 tons in the first two 
weeks of March compare with 24,679 tons 
for the whole of January and 27,394 tons 
for the month of December. Although it 
is unlikely that sales will continue at the 
same rate for the entire month of March, 
stocks of both domestic and export copper 
should show a reduction. 

An encouraging feature of the foreign 
demand is its diversity. Buying is trace- 
able to Great Britain, France, Italy and 
the Far East. A significant point in the 
buying by British interests is the fact that 
it is attributed to the practical exhaustion 
of that country’s available supply of scrap 
copper inherited from the war. 

Prices have recovered slightly from the 
low levels of February and appear to be 
stabilized around the present figure, 13 
cents, which is 3% of a cent below the De- 
cember high and % of a cent above the 
February low. In view of the improve- 
ment in both foreign and domestic busi- 
ness it seems likely that prices of the 
metal will display resistance to any marked 
decline from this level. Producers have 
had no difficulty in obtaining 13 cents for 
export copper and the foreign business has 
absorbed enough of the metal to make 
them unwilling to shade prices in order 
to attract domestic buyers. In fact, any 
substantial increase in home consumption 
taken in conjunction with a continuation 
of export demand is likely to result in 
some marking up of the price level. 

The outstanding feature of the zinc mar- 
ket is the continuous improvement in the 


statistical position of the metal. The sup- 
ply of zinc on hand at the end of February 
was 64,124 tons compared with 66,608 tons 
on hand at the beginning of the year and 
with 67,409 tons on December 1, 1921 
Excess of shipments over production has 
shown a progressive rate of increase dur- 
ing the last three months, the excess for 
December being 441 tons, for January 930 
tons and for February 1,554 tons. This 
situation, combined with a somewhat more 
active demand, is reflected in a firmer 
price tone. Lead is quiet and firm with 
demand broadening as a result of in- 
creased building and construction work, 
seasonal activity in the automobile indus- 
try and more active buying of mixed metals 
for use of the railroads. Some improve- 
ment in lead prices appears toebe in order. 
The tin market is unsettled by fluctuations 
in sterling exchange, but demand is in 
fair volume. 
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Position Improves 


Though the market is from time to time 
unsettled, particularly after buying has 
been over-zealous, the trend in consumption 
continues upward. Both Europe and 
America are buying more heavily now, 
particularly Europe where sugar stocks 
have became depleted. It is now clear that 
Europe must become from this time on a 
preponderant element in the sugar situ- 
ation. 

The broad tendency of prices of both 
raw and refined sugar in recent weeks 
has been upward owing to the growing 
scarcity of prompt supplies. However, 
the rapid pace of the rise has somewhat 
discouraged buying by the refining interests 
and at present writing the market gives 
a heavy appearance. 

At present levels, raw sugar has ad- 
vanced about % cent a pound above the 
lowest quotations recorded several months 
ago. The improving prospects of the 
sugar companies have necessarily been re- 
flected by an advance in their securities. 

Under present conditions, the outlook is 
for a continued advance in sugar quota- 
tions as buying increases gradually. The 
outlook for the sugar industry is not so 
much dependent on an advance in prices as 
continued liquidation of stocks, of which 
there is still an abnormal supply on hand. 
In this connection, it would hardly prove 
of value to the sugar interests to maintain 
a high price for their product if this 
were to interfere with the flow of sugar 
from producer to consumer, The best 
interests of the sugar companies will be 
served by following a moderate attitude 
with regard to prices demanded. A sud- 
den sharp advance in the price would more 
likely discourage than encourage buying. 

All told, however, the sugar industry 
rests on a stronger foundation than last 
year. Very considerable progress has been 
made with regard to the liquidation of 
stocks and, provided, there is no excessive 
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speculation in the commodity, the industry 
should rest on a sound basis before the 
year is over. 





MOTORS 





Increase in Production 


Current conditions among the more im- 
portant automobile makers are good, in 
fact, very much better than expected. 
Practically al] the leading companies have 
speeded production up to a point to take 
care of the growing demand. 

The drastic cuts in prices which have 
placed the cheaper cars within reach of 
the buying public have been productive of 
excellent results in that they have greatly 
increased the purchasing impetus. Com- 
panies manufacturing cars selling under 
$1,000 are in the best position of all. 

During the first quarter of this year, 
it is estimated that production will rise 
to a point exceeding that of any quarter 
last year with the exception of the April- 
June period, which is normally the best 
producing season. Second quarter results 
should of course be even better. 

Main interest now centers on the price 
situation. It is practically assured that 
instances of price cuts will now be far and 
few between, especially since the demand 
for cars has definitely set in an upward 
direction. Recently there have been sev- 
eral instances of an advance in price and 
this is thought to forecast a general ad- 
vace in prices later on. This could only 
come about however, on a demand that 
would be large enough to sustain such an 
advance. Speaking generally, it is not 
likely that this year will be marred by de- 
cisive changes in the price situation al- 
though it is reasonable to assume that 
there will be more advances than cuts. 

The motor truck industry is now show- 
ing more signs of life. This industry has 
lain dormant for nearly two years and the 
present increase in business is only a 
natural development arising from the de- 
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pletion of trucks. Owing to the improve- 
ment in business conditions more firms 
are buying trucks and it is practi¢ally 
certain that the industry will give a better 
account of itself this year than last. 
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Long-Range Prospects Favorable 


The trend of the raw silk prices is ap- 
parently still downward although they are 
fast approaching a level on which at least 
a temporary stabilization can take place. 
Manufacturers complain that silks cannot 
be made up in merchandise at a profit 
with raw silk above $6.00 a pound and 
are restricting their purchases to the ab- 
solute minimum, evidently in the belief that 
this price will sooner or later be reached 

Financial conditions in Japan are not 
all that could be desired and this fact had 
much to do with the recent break. Since 
May of the past year, Japan has had to 
contend with a well defined secondary 
period of inflation which reached its peak 
in January. The decline which has taken 
place in all commodities since then is re- 
ported to have placed one or two of the 
larger banks in a rather critical position 

While XXA cracks are now quoted at 
$6.70 compared with a high figure of $8.50, 
a drop of very nearly $2.00 a pound, never- 
theless the unfavorable situation in Japan 
together with the curtailed buying in evi- 
dence here may carry prices lower. 

The movement of silks at retail has been 
very satisfactory of late due to the special 
sales inaugurated by department stores 
throughout the country. Ribbons have 
shown some life recently and the hosiery 
trade in addition confidently expects a 
continuance of the prosperity of the past 
year. Viewing the matter broadly the de- 
cline can only be considered a favorable 
development to users of raw silk in this 
country, and the immediate disturbing ef- 
fects once past, there exists good grounds 
for optimism for the future 
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STOCK, BOND and 
SECURITIES 
RECORD 


For keeping a detailed record of all 
Stocks and Bonds bought and sold. Also 


for Notes and Mortgages Separate 
sheets for each security. Space for addi- 
tional data of any kind on back of 
sheet. Good stock of paper 

A special feature of this book is the 
MONTHLY INDEX which is intended 
for the keeping of dividend or interest 
dates 


Sheet Size 634 x 3% 


Black cow-hide leather cover with pocket 
in back. The only complete loose leaf 
book for the purpose. Additional fillers 
can be ordered at any time. Red leather 


tabs; gold lettering. 
Price $4.00 


When ordering 
specify No. 300 

This book can be ordered on approval on 
business letterhead. Send prepaid orders to 


SPECIAL PURPOSE BOOK CO. 


217 Fulton St. New York 


Labor Saving Books for Every Purpose 




















Stock Options 


Offer great money-making 
possibilities. No margin is 
required, as the risk is 
limited to their first cost. 


Investigate the advan- 
tages of this valuable 
method of stock trading. 
Circular W, describing 
their employment in place 
of stop orders; to supple- 
ment margin; their insur- 
ance value, and other im- 
portant features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 


SH. WILCOXS 
PUTS ana CALLS 
Qn A by we = of the 
New York Stock Exchange 
233 BROADWAY NEW YORK 





Phone Barclay 5216 






















































Once in 
Three 


Years 


more likely five—a peculiar turn in 
market conditions offers a most 
remarkable opportunity for profit. 


Such developmenthasalready begun! 


absons 


REPORTS 


Speculative Bulletin just off the 
press, gives you the plain unbiased 
facts on the situation and outlines 
the peculiar opportunity afforded by 
this sudden change. 


REPORT ON REQUEST 
This Bulletin and Booklet—“‘Getting the Most 


From Your Money’’—is available for distribu- 
tion to interested investors, gratis. 

Tear out the Memo — now—and hand it to 
your secretary when you dictate th: 
morning's mail. 


Merely ask for Bulletin No.D-57 


Babson’s Statistical Organizatior: 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 


The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 
Reem icmies sen Oia ee eR aM NrS 3558 
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For Your Secretary 
Write Roger W. Babson, 


Statistical Organization, 

Mass., as follows: Please 

send me Bulletin D-57 

and booklet, ‘Getting the 

Most from Your Money” 
— gratis, 
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Consulting Petroleum Engineer 


Special Service to Banks, Individual and Cor- 
porate Investors, Lawyers, Receivers and Certified 
Accountants. 

Examination and Valuation of Of] and Gas 

jes, Refineries and Pipe ae in United 
States, Mexico, South America and Europe. 


E. R. LEDERER 


Chem, and Mech. Eng. Dr. Ph. | 
50 Chereh Street Tel. Cortland 1041 | 
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——A REMARKABLE BOOK 


is the MODERN BUSINESS CY- 
CLOPEDIA. Contains over 15,000 


definitions of accounting, banking, 
commercial, economic, export, finan- 
cial terms, including 3,000 general 
and stock ticker abbreviations. Com- 
plete business education in one vol- 


ume. Serves faithfully. Saves fees. 
You need it. Sent prepaid $4. 
Money- back guarantee. Order yours 
NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
6k, 1369 Broadway, New York City. 
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Those Extra Eighths and Quarters 


Editor, Tut MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 

Bir: You have been writing much 
about the bucket shops lately and your 
January 21 issue contains a very in- 
teresting letter on page 438. 

What is the remedy? What is the 
distinction between a bucket shop and 
a member of the Consolidated Ex- 
change—a New York Curb house or a 
member of other exchange houses. | 
have done business with various ones 
in different cities even N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change houses and they “worked” the 
“overloading” methods though in some 
instances I blamed that on the personal 
customer’s man. 
told that the 


ambitions of the 

Here in Chicago I am 
N. Y. Stock Exchange houses will 
charge for commissions for 20-share 
lots on a 10-share purchase. 

The Consolidated house I am 
ent doing business with usually 
to place an order for buying 
10-share lot at a quarter point above 
their board marking. I presume this 
is to give the buyer on the exchange 
a little leeway, the customers trusting 
to the firm’s honesty. 

Regarding board room markings in 
a Consolidated house: Do they repre 
sent the price of sales on each 10-share 
lot or the bid and sales price on the 
big Board? 

I was in one of the offices of a na 
tionally known Curb house one day 
when the tape recorded two sales of an 
issue at a difference in price of three 
eighths. The board marker filled in 
between these sales with a number of 
eighths and quarters making the stock 
appear tremendously active. Next day 
the paper recorded 300 shares. 

Personally before putting in an order 
I step into the customer’s room of an 
exchange (N. Y.) house and read the 
last recorded sale marked in yellow 
chalk. Why don’t all brokers use this 
method of distinguishing actual sales 
from bid and 

I have also thought that a larg 
bulletin board containing vitally im 
portant up-to-the-minute news on ac 
tive issues might be a real service to 
the busy man who steps into a cus 
tomer’s room to glance at the Board 
This, however, may be impractical. 

I believe you would confer a favor 
on many beside myself by giving your 
recommendations as to where and how 
a small lot investor and _ speculator 
should do business taking into consid- 
eration the closer relationship a small 
house offers.—J. A. S. 


at pres- 
wants 
on a 


asked? 


The writer of the above letter makes 
the rather naive insinuation that it is 
not well to trust to the honesty of any 
firm dealing in securities. In this con- 
nection, it might be well to say that 
dishonest firms cannot be detected be- 
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cause of affiliation or lack of affiliation 
with any given group of security deal- 
ers. A member of any one of the num- 
ber of regular exchanges or any out- 
side exchange is not proven guilty of 
dishonest practices because of his affili- 
ation. It is all an individual matter. 
Some firms are honest and others are 
not. 

With regard to extra charges of 
eighths and quarters, it is unfortunately 
true that many outside houses make a 
practice of such excessive charges. 
When this is discovered it is the busi- 
ness of the customer to cease all busi- 


ness connections with the particular 
firm found guilty. 
It would manifestly be impossible 


for this publication to make specific 
recommendations of security houses to 
its customers but in this connection we 
might say that we carefully investigate 
before we accept any advertising ma- 
terial. The best advice we can give 
is to trade only with houses of sound 
reputation and to avoid those who are 


guilty of practices such as deseribed in 
our expose of the bucket shops.—Ebrror. 
More About Railroad Passes 


Editor, Tue 
Sir: The 


MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET: 
letter signed J. McK. in 
your issue of Feb. 4th, protesting 
against the railroad pass is so unfair 
and obviously based on an incorrect 
understanding of the railroad situation, 
that I feel I must reply to same. 


I have been in the railroad service 
for over 15 years, not including 15 
months in France with the U. S. Rail- 
way Engineers, most of the time as a 
commissioned officer. 

Mr. McK. appears to object to passes 
on the ground that railroad men are 


This is not the case 
official statistics. 
railroad men are 
individuals are. 
Commerce Commission 
1921, show the aver- 
classes, to be $27.44 
employees, 
s, only 


generally overpaid. 
as can be proven by 
As a general 
not overpaid but 
The Interstate 
figures July, 
age wages for all 
a week. The train 
the highest paid union employee 


class 


some 


for 


service 


make big money when they work long 
hours with the exception of compara- 
tively few preferred runs requiring at 


to reach. The 
basic rate of pay is low compared with 
other industries and the great majority 
of employees have no chance to work 
overtime and thereby earn high wages. 
What is wanted is no reduction of the 
basic rate, which would penalize the 
many for the excessive wages of the 
few, but the unfair working rules should 
be eliminated and this the Labor Board 
will undoubtedly do sooner or later. 
I hold a responsible supervisory posi- 
tion but my salary is much lower than 
many of my friends in other lines of 
endeavor who hold similar positions. 
(Continued on page 7a) 
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COMPETITION JEOPARDIZES RAILROAD EARNINGS 


(Continued from page 742.) 















The Basis for Railroad Credit 


“To establish railroad credit, requires 
good fair honest treatment on the part 
of our lawmakers regarding rates, rules 
and regulations, so that there will be 
satisfactory revenues, in order that sub- 
stantial maintenance may be possible, 
whereby our equipment, roadways and 
structures will be put in condition to meet 
every requirement, with a decent return 
left to apply on the investments. We 
can't say that just now there is a feeling 
of confidence in that direction; but we 
hope those days are not far off. 

“So far as our friends on this side of 
the water are concerned we can safely say 
that they, too, will join in the purchase 
of our railroad securities, the very day 
that railroad credit is permanently estab- 
lished. It can’t be possible that these 
great public necessities—the railroads— 
will be overlooked, to their detriment, by 
a lack of foresight on the part of the 
powers who make and administer the 
laws. 


Motor Truck Competition 


“Now, you ask me what my views are, 
regarding motor truck competition,” said 
Mr. Kruttschnitt. “When 1 see these 
ponderous motor trucks—loaded high with 
all kinds of freight—-rolling at top speed, 
through the streets and along the public 
highways which have been, of late years, 
remodelled and are now maintained by the 
taxpayers, at an enormous expense, I can’t 
help but feel what a grossly unfair com- 
petition the railroads have to meet. The 
motor truck owners, at no expense what- 
ever for maintaining the roads over which 
they operate, do a regular common car- 
rier’s business; under no orders and are 
free from any exacting regulations. 

“If the railroads were relieved of taxes 
on roadway and roadway maintenance, as 
the truck owners are, they could reduce 
freight rates 38%, under present rates, 
and profit well, at the same time. Think 
of that. I have expressed myself, on this 
subject at various times, and have brought 
down, on my head, heaps of abuse and 
adverse criticism, because I have been re- 
garded as especially prejudiced; but I am 
glad to say that public opinion is chang- 
ing now in different sections of the coun- 
try. The taxpayers are awakening to the 
methods of the motor truck owners. You 
see when one’s pockets are touched by the 
tax collector, he is likely to ask the reason 
why. 

“In some of the Western States action 
is being taken to compel motor truck 
owners to contribute toward the building 
and maintenance of highways, based upon 
the sort of use they make of them. When 
one considers all the damage these over- 
loaded vehicles bring about, it would not 
seem out of place to have the owners 
shoulder the entire cost of maintenance. 

“If we go further into the subject of 
ways or routes maintained by taxpayers 
and used with little or no expense by 
transportation agencies in competition 
with the railroads built with great 
expenditures of private capital, let me 
mention the highways, the Panama 
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and other canals and inland waterways 
developed at large cost. These avenues of 
transportation were provided with money 
furnished by all the people, including 


those who own the railroads. Those who 
use them for common carrier purposes are 
furnished with permanent ways without 
charge or special taxation and with othe 
discriminations in their favor which so 
affect the railroads that communities hav- 
ing no other means of transportation will 
in the end have to pay higher rates for 
facilities they need than they would if the 
rivers, canals and highways were not un- 
fairly favored by State and Federal gov- 
ernments If, as is frequently urged, 
function of 
gained 


all transportation is the 
Government, what is to be 
by unduly oppressing one kind and 
favoring others, the natural answer to 
which is to lower the general cost of 
transportation, particularly on railroads? 
Unfortunately the general public does not 
realize the inevitable consequence of this 
policy. Private control cannot endure 
indefinitely such onslaughts, and ulti- 
mately the public will appreciate that 
while they very earnestly disapprove 
Government ownership of their rail- 
roads and highly approve of private 
ownership, they are pursuing a policy 
that can end in but one way—in the 
very Government ownership which they 
so emphatically have condemned. 

“From what I have thus far said you 
can see that railroad credits are more or 
less congealed just now. You can draw 
your own conclusions, as to ‘what is the 
matter with the railroads,’ and you can 
readily perceive that there is no over- 
whelming inducement,for the railroads to 
construct new mileage or add to their 
extensions. 

“By study of statistics we learn that, 
beginning in the early eighteen-thirties, 
the peak of railroad building, in this coun- 
try, was reached in 1887. It then grad- 
ually declined down to 1898, followed by 
an upward turn which culminated in 1903. 
From that year down to the present, com- 
paratively little mileage has been added. 
As a matter of fact there are fewer miles 
of railroad in the United States today, 
than there were in 1920, 764 miles having 
been abandoned and scrapped, by author- 
ity of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. In my opinion, the needed remedies 
to apply to the convalescing = rail- 
roads in order to hasten their recovery 
are: 

“1. Put the wage and income regula- 
tions under the same agency. 


“2. Adopt a fixed policy of rate-making 
and adhere to it. 

“3. Protect the Transportation Act 
against destruction by amendments. 

“4. Protect the railroads, in some way, 
against the inroads of Government-owned 
boats and barges on the Mississippi and 
Warrior Rivers, doing business at 20% 
under the railroad rates, and include in 
such protection, the inroads of motor 
trucks doing business on free highways, 
paralleling the railroads and which are 
built and maintained with State and Fed- 
eral money. I will quote from a letter I 


PUTS & CALLS 


If stock market traders un- 
derstood the advantage derived 
the use of PUTS & 


from 
CALLS, they would familiar 


ize themselves with their op- 


eration. 


PUTS & CALLS place a 
buyer of them in position to 
take advantage of unforeseen 


happenings. 


The risk is limited to the cost 


of the Put or Call. 


Explanatory booklet 14 sent upon 


request, Correspondence invited. 


GEO. W. BUTLER 


Specialist in 
Puts and Calls 


Guaranteed by Members of 
New York Stock Exchange 


20 BROAD ST. 
Phones: Rector 9076-9079 


NEW YORK 















Steel Common 
Studebaker 

U. S. Rubber 
Baldwin 
General Asphalt 


American International 


I have prepared a chart covering th 
fluctuations on the above stocks for 1924 


It shows the splendid opportunities af 
forded by Puts and Calls to take ad 


vantage of the fluctuations on a sma 
cash outlay. When trading with Puts an 
Calls your toss is at all times limited t 
the small amount paid for them, whil 


profits are unlimited, or all that a rise 
or a decline in a stock permits Puts 


offered on June 3rd, 1921, on Mexica 


Petroleum at 140 showed $3400.00 net profit 
em each 100 share Put by June 20th, 1921. 
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My out of town customers who are nm 
in touch with the market are able t 
take advantage of the fluctuations wit 
Puts and Calls just as though they wer 
in my office So can you. My privat 


telegraph code enables you to do this. 
Write for Booklet M-W, it explains how 
they operate Price list and a copy of 


the above chart will be included, 


WM. H. HERBST 
Dealer in Puts and Calls 
Endorsed by Members of the N. Y. 
Stock Exchange 
2 Broad Street, New York City 
Tel. 1067 Rector 
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Fractional Lots 


Your Inquiries Invited 
Send for copy of our 


“Trading Suggestions” 
Please Mention M.W.-375 


WILSON & CHARDON 

Members Consolidated Stock Exch. of N.Y. 

62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 














Walter Camp’s 


New Way 


to Keep Fit 


Walter Camp, Yale's celebrated football coach, 
has been teaching men and women everywhere 
how to keep fit—‘on edge”—full of bounding 
health and youthful vitality—and how to enjoy 


doing it. Walter Camp says that a civilized, 
indoor man is a “captive animal,” just as much 
as a tiger in a cage. But the tiger instinctively 
knows how to take the kind of exercise he needs 
to keep fit—he stretches, turns and twists his 
“trunk muscles’—the very same muscles that 
tend to become weak and flabby in indoor men 
and women. With Mr. Camp’s permission the 
“Daily Dozen” exercises have now been set to 
spirited music on phonograph records. They 
supply exactly the right movements to put these 
vitally important “trunk muscles” into the pink 
of condition, and keep them there. These twelve 
remarkable exercises, done to music, with a 
voice on the record calling out the commands, 
are all you need to keep your whole body in 
splendid condition—and they take only 10 min- 
utes a day. You will also receive a set of 
handsome charts, with actual photographs show- 
ing exactly the move to make at each command. 
It is simple as A-B-C. 
RECORD FREE 


See for yourself what Walter Camp’s “Daily 
Dozen” combined with the Health Builder Sys- 
tem will do for you—without a dollar of ex- 
pense. We will send you, entirely free, a 
sample phonograph record carrying two of the 
special movements, with a voice giving the di- 
rections and commands, and specially selected 
music to exercise to. Also a free chart showing 
ositions, with complete directions, Get this 
ree record, put it on a phonograph, and try it. 
There is no obligation—the record is yours to 
keep. Just enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in 
stamps) with the coupon to cover postage, pack- 
ing, etc. Send coupon—today—now—to Health 
Builders, Dept. 735, Oyster Bay, New York. 


FREE SAMPLE RECORD AND CHART 


_— eee ee 


Dept. 735, Oyster Bay, N.Y. 

Please send me your 
free sample “Health 
Builder” record giv- 
ing two of Walter 
Camp’s famous 
“Daily Dozen” exer- 
cises, also a free chart pentaiaing actual photo- 
graphs and simple directions for doing the exer- 
cises. I enclose a quarter (or 25 cents in stamps) 
for postage, packing, etc. This does not obligate 
me in any way whatever and the sample record 
and chart are mine to keep. 


Name ....... 
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wrote to Mr. Samuel O. Dunn of the 
Railway Age: 

“In their own interest the people 
should not permit the light traffic enjoyed 
by the railroads under stagnant business 
conditions to be further reduced by 
agencies created and nourished by taxes 
gathered from all the people as is being 
done by Government-owned ships using 
the Panama Canal on ridiculously inade- 
quate tolls; by Government-owned and 
operated towboats and barges on the Mis- 
sissippi and Warrior Rivers quoting 
rates 20% below railroad rates; by motor 
trucks of free highways paralleling the 
railroads, provided by State and Federal 
moneys. A bill has been introduced in 
Congress authorizing the Government to 
lend money at 5% to assist corporations 
in organizing highway motor transporta- 
tion to compete with existing transporta- 
tion lines.” 

The present day railroad executive, as 
we see, is forced to “hide his light under 
a bushel.” Under the supervision of 
Boards and Commissions, now in vogue, 
the railroads might be said to run auto- 
matically, from the manager’s standpoint. 
He is directed what to do and how to 
do it. He can offer little of his own voli- 
tion. He is hemmed in, as it. were, on 
all sides. He is overwhelmed with too 
much domination—too much _ tutelage. 
There is little wonder, then, that the skill- 
ful executive cries for a broader scope of 
action, on his part. His cry should be 
heeded. Will the “powers that be” re- 
spond to the call, in a way to better the 
conditions and thereby aid the people, the 
country, and the railroads, too? 
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WHAT SHALL I READ? 


Notes About Some of the Recent 
Publications 


The Stock Market 


S. B. Huebner, Ph. D., professor of 
Insurance and Commerce at the Wharton 
School of Finance, author of universally 
recognized text books on insurance, is the 
writer of a new book, “The Stock Mar- 
ket,” which promises to take a command- 
ing place in its field. 

The book describes the purpose of the 
constituted security markets, the factors 
that cause price changes and the proce- 
dure followed in various methods of in- 
vesting surplus funds. 

Dr. Huebner has written his book in 
language that is simple and understand- 
able—in fact, clarity is one of his work’s 
outstanding characteristics. The volume 
has a practical appeal to investors of all 
classes, and is particularly well-suited to 
the purposes of newcomers to the world 
of finance. He successfully carries out 
the purpose of the book, “to bring to- 
gather in compact and classified form 
those facts, principles and practices of the 
business which enable the student and 
layman to have a clear understanding of 
the nature of our organized security mar- 
kets and the legitimate ways in which they 
may and should be employed.” 


MEETINGS AND ELECTIONS 








INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED COPPER Co. 
NOTICE OF ANNUAL MEETING. 

Notice is hereby given, that the Annual Meet- 
ing of the Stockholders of the Inspiration Con- 
solidated Copper Company will be held at the 
otfice of the Company, 242 Water Street, Augusta, 
Maine, on Monday, the twenty-fourth day of 
April, 1922, at two o'clock P. M. for the election 
of Directors and for the transaction of such other 
business as may come before the meeting, includ- 
ing the consideration, approval and ratification of 
all acts and proceedings of the Board of Directors 
during the past year and of all matters that may 
be referred to in the Annual Report to the Stock- 
holders. 

The transfer books will not be closed; but only 
those stockholders of record at the close of busi- 
ness (viz., three o'clock P. M.) on Friday, April 
7th, 1922, will be entitled to vote at said meet- 
ing. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

J. W. ALLEN, Secretary. 





DIVIDENDS 


Driver-Harris Company 


HARRISON, N. J. 
Notice of Quarterly Dividend 
Preferred Stock Dividend No. 38 


The Board of Directors, at a meeting 
held on March 7, 1922, declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three- 
quarters per cent (134%) on the out- 
standing preferred stock, for the quarter 
ending March 31, 1922, payable on April 
1, 1922, to stockholders of record at the 
close of business on March 21, 1922. 
Transfer books will close from Maréh 22, 








1922, to April 1, 1922. Checks will be 
mailed. 
P. E. REEVES, 
Treasurer. 











CParamount CPiclures 


To the Stockholders of 
FAMOUS PLAYERS-LASKY CORPORATION 
New York, March 13, 1922. 
PLEASE TAKE NOTICE that the regular 
quarterly dividend at the rate of $2.00 per 
share, on the preferred capital stock of this 
Company issued and outstanding, has this day 
been declared, payable May Ist, 1922, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
April 15th, 1922. 
ELEK JOHN LUDVIGH, Secretary. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
& MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 

A Quarterly Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) 
on the PREFERRED stock of this Company will 
be paid April 15, 1922 

A Dividend of 2% ($1.00 per share) on the 
COMMON Stock of this Company for the quarter 
ending March 381, 1922, will be paid April 29, 
1922. 

Both Dividends are payable to Stockholders of 
record as of March 31, 1922. 
H. F. BAETZ, Treasurer. 

New York, March 20, 1922. 








PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC OO. 
COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND No. 25. 

The regular quarterly dividend of $1.25 per 
share upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Company will be paid on April 15, 1922, to share- 
holders of record at close of business March 31, 
1922. The transfer books will net be closed and 
checks will be mailed from the office of-the com- 
pany in time to reach stockholders on the date 
they are payable. 

A. F. HOCKPNBEAMER, 
Vice-President and Treasurer. 


San Francisco, California. 








10 COMPOUNDED 
O Semi-Annually 


on investments in monthly payments or 
lump sums; Safety; Real Estate Secur- 
ity; Tax Exempt; State Supervision. 
Send for Details, 


Okmulgee Building & Loan Ass’n 
Okmulgee Oklahoma 
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know union men in other trades do- 
ng routine work and steadily employed 

ho. make considerable more wages 

an my salary. I know I am under- 

iid but the fascination of railroading 
olds me as it does thousands of others 
imilarly situated. 

Passes are not given out as freely 

Mr. McK. appears to believe. It is 

ue passes are given from home point 

» place of employment but it requires 

om 5 to 10 years’ service to secure 
ne pass a year on another road and 
nly a small percentage of the men 

ail themselves of the privilege. Pass 
iders must give preference to pas- 
ngers, no extra service is provided 
them, and therefore the cost of 
rrying employees is practically noth- 

ng. The pass is a reward for loyal 
nd efficient service and railroad men 
gard it as part of their salary. Even 
it did cost a considerable sum of 
oney, as you have stated, there is a 
turn to the roads which saves their 
sts in other ways. 
The real trouble with the roads today 
caused by the fact that before the 
ar they were not allowed to charge 
ust and reasonable rates and were 
verefore compelled to pay their em- 
ployees unjustly low wages. 

Most railroad men start in the freight 
service, at its best a hazardous occupa- 
tion and far from easy work especially 

the winter. At all times they are 
subject to call for duty and held under 
strict discipline. Their work requires 
careful judgment at all times. They 
must not make mistakes because their 
error may mean loss of life. One mis- 
take and their career is probably 
ruined. “Safety First” is a common 
expression but it requires constant vigi- 
ance with its resultant strain to carry 
it out. 

No fair-minded man conversant with 
the facts can ask that railroad men be 
classed with ordinary labor or even 
skilled labor whose mistakes affect 
themselves only. No railroad can give 
good service unless the men feel. they 
are fairly treated and give their best 
efforts. For good service the public 
should and I believe would be willing 
to pay reasonable rates, if they knew 
the facts, so that fair and reasonable 
wages could be paid the employees. 
Surely there is nothing unfair or un- 
reasonable in asking this. 

A word of appreciation is due you, 
Mr. Editor, for your remarks as to the 
loyalty and efficiency of railroad men. 
We know we did our bit both here 
and abroad and your remarks corres- 
pond with those of former Director 
General McAdoo in the press today. 
Railroading is a very complex business 
and only those who have been through 
the mill really understand its difficul- 
ties. More honest investigation and 
constructive criticism instead of unfair 
remarks contrary to the facts will help 
the situation for all concerned. I wish 
Mr. McK. could meet a few real rail- 
road men and he would find they are 
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Did You Have This Service? 


Hundreds did: 


In the December 16, 1920, issue of The Investment and Business Service 
of The Magazine of Wall Street—more than 15 months ago—appeared 
this comment: 


Island Oil & Transport:—Advise selling. Has 
lost one well. Life of other well uncertain. 


Two of our subscribers away off in British Columbia—friends—were 
among the medium-sized stockholders in Island Oil. They compared 
notes—assembled the official and other data they could obtain—and on 
December 29, 1920, one of them forwarded it to The Investment and 
Business Service with a request for further advice. On January 10, 
1921, we replied, saying: 


“Island Oil should be disposed of. The infor- 
mation given in our Investment Letter was 
received from our representative in Mexico, 
who is in a position to ascertain the actual con- 
ditions. Despite the reports from the com- 
pany’s officers the stock should be disposed of.” 


Island Oil & Transport was then selling at $434 a share. On March 20 
a receiver was appointed and the stock sold down to $1'%. 


There is no way to determine how much this 
advice, if followed, saved the subscribers to the 
Service. There was no excuse for any sub- 
scriber to the Investment and Business Service 
who continued to hold Island Oil stock. 


And, Bear in Mind, This is Only One Instance of 
the Value of The Investment and Business 
Service of The Magazine of Wall Street 


This service keeps you informed at all times as to the best 
trading and investment opportunities in securities, advises 
you of unexpected changes that may imperil your hold- 
ings. It is the product of the combined judgment of a 
group of experts, each a student of a group of securities 
and a few related industries. 


SPECIAL THREE MONTHS’ TEST $30 


The cost of the Investment and Business Service is but $100 per year. 
We shall allow you, however, to test it for three months at $30. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


With your subscription, send us a list of your 
securities, on which we will render our opinion, 
without extra charge. 


seaeeneeeeeee COUPON “ee eeeeee8 
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The Investment and Bus'ness Service of 
THE MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 
42 Broadway, New York City. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find my check for 
§ $100 
t $30 
to be sent to me once a week for 
[2 en pee a beginning with the next 
issue 


} for the Investment and Business Service, 


Address ... 
Apr. 1 



































KEEP POSTED 


of the highest standing 
Address, Advertising Department 


A COMPARISON OF MISSOURI, 
KANSAS & TEXAS AND ST. LOUIS 
& SAN FRANCISCO 
The new securities of M. K. 
& T. present a number of at- 
tractive opportunities for both in- 
vestor and speculator. This cir- 
cular points them out in its com- 
parison with a road that is highly 
similar in location and financial 
structure. (186) 


A FIFTEEN YEAR ANALYSIS OF 
TWENTY PROMINENT RAILS 

A circular of extreme interest 

giving the salient facts about 

twenty prominent Railroads. It 

is divided in two groups—Specu- 

lative Investment Group and 
Speculative Group. (188) 


THIRTY-SIX > QUESTIONS FOR 
INVESTORS TO ASK OF THEM- 
SELVES 
A series of tests to be applied 
to securities held or in contem- 
plation. Issued by a well known 
Investment House. (187) 


CREATING GOOD INVESTMENTS 
Of great interest to the in- 
vestor is to know just how the 
security which he has placed 
his funds in, originated; how his 
funds are protected, and his in- 
come assured. This booklet will 
aid the investor to understand 
the business principles of a well 
known first mortgage bond firm. 
(189) 
TWO MEN AND THEIR MONEY 
An investment story from real 
life. Every thoughtful investor 
should send for a copy. (190) 











STOCK DEPT. 
PAIGE—REO 
FORD OF CANADA 
PACKARD PREF. & COM. 
CONTINENTAL Pref. & Com. 


Interesting information and markets. 


JOEL STOCKARD & CO. 
Main Floor Penobscot Bidg., Detroit 








PUTS and CALLS 
What They Are—How They Work 


Their use in trading in Wall Street clearly 
qaeines in our FREE BOOKLET Number 


TUCHMANN Co, 
68 William Street New York 


Phone John 3169-3170-3171 








COLONIAL CHARTER CO. 


Wilmington, Delaware 


CORPORATIONS ORGANIZED AND 
REPRESENTED 


Forms and Instructicns upon request. 
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American Banker : 
NEW YORK=———— § 

OLDEST AND MOST WIDELY CRCULATED > 
Banking Journal in America * 
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P asenntebnnr 


not such a bad lot after all, although 
they are determined not to go back 
to the unfair wage scale existing before 
the war. This does not by any means 
say there should not be adjustments. 

I hope you will understand this letter 
is written solely with the intention of 
giving the viewpoint of the ordinary 
railroad men. I own stock in two of 
the largest railroads in this country. 
One is making so much money the ex- 
cess will have to go to the Govern- 
ment. The other road pays no divi- 
dends. Certainly the issuance of passes 
did not cause either result—G. W. W. 


The above is presented as a very tair 
and broad statement of conditions 
which we believe to exist. Many simi- 
lar letters have been received and it 
seems to be the general feeling that 
the loyal desire of railroad men, en- 
gaged in a very hazardous occupation, 
to give their best services, though their 
rewards are not excessive, speaking 
humanly, are entirely worthy of praise. 
Probably no class of labor in this 
country is so intelligent and so truly 
worthy of the splendid term “Ameri- 
can.”—Editor. 


| Important Dividend Announcements | 


Stock of Pay- 
Record able 
3-31 4- - 








Air Reduction Coscec 
All Amer 
Amer Br S & 
Amer Br. & F, 
Amer La Eng, com. 
Amer La i Eng, pfd. $1.7 
Amer Type f. ‘ 
Amer W Gl Mach, 
Bell Tel of Canada. 
Bliss Co, E W, com. 
tliss Co, E W, 1 p. $ 
> Bliss Co, 2 
Can Pac R R, com.. 
Case, J] I Threst, p.. 
Cent Aguirre Sugar. 
7% Cert Prod, 1 & 2, p.. 
% Cent States El, pfd. 
Det Edison.......0+. 
Dome Mines, com... 
Fam Players, com. 
Fam Players, pfd.. 
Galena Signal Oil, Dp. 
Hendee Mfg, 
» Hollinger . 
Hupp Motor, 
Ind Pneu Tool 
Ind 
Int Cement, com... 
Int Cement, pfd... 
Int Harvester, com.. 
Island Ck Coal, com. 
Island Ck Coal, com. 
Island Ck Coal, ne 
Joliet & Chgo RR. 
‘elsey Wheel, com. 
Kerr Lake Mines.... 
Laurentide Power... 
7 Loose-Wiles Bis, 1 p. 
Loose-Wiles Bis, 2 p. 
McAnd & Forbes, c.. 
McAnd & Forbes, ” 
McCrory Stores, 
Man FL Light, Ls 
Mpls St P & SS, c. 
Mpls St P & SS oat 2% S : 
Mpls St. P & SS....$2.00 Sz 
(Leased Lines) 
Pac Tel & Tel pfd. .$1.50 O 
Pan-Am P & T c “A$1.50 
Pan-Am P & T c *B”$1.50 
People’s Gas $1.25 
Pitts Plate Glass com. 2% 
Pitts Plate Glass com. 5% E 
Prairie Oil & Ct....53.00 
Royal Bak Powd, com 2% 
Royal Bak Powd pfd. 
» Steel & Tube Co. pfd. 
Tonopah Ext Min.... 
Tonopah Mining 
United Fruit 
United Ct Imp 1 
U S Ind ‘Alcohol pfd. 1 
Utah Copper C 0 
Victor Talk Ma com.$10. 
Victor Talk Ma pfd.$1. 
West El & Mfg com. zi. 
White Motor Co... .$1. 
2. 
1 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


The Magazine of Wall Street is a 
gateway to a tremehdous market. 
Every issue is read by 
35,780 Investors—34,454 Directors 
18,000 Executives—2,000 Brokers— 
9,000 Bank officials 

Our rates for classified advertising 
are listed herewith: 
Situations wanted 
Help or agents wanted. 
Business services or op- 

portunities 
Buy or sell wants.... 

All advertisers seeking capital must 
furnish business and bank refer- 
ences. 
Six words to the agate line. No 
advertisement accepted for less than 
3 lines. Forms close Monday pre- 
ceding date of issue. Published 
every other Saturday. Check or 
money order must accompany copy. 

















WANTED— 
A PUBLISHER 


An unusual publishing oppor- 
tunity. A well-established, 
17 year old general interest 
magazine, 85,000 net ped cir- 
culation and 40 pages of 
national advertising. Under 
aggressive management the 
circulation and advertising 
could easily be doubled. Can 
be secured on attractive terms 
as the owner and founder has 
other and larger interests 
which demand all of his time 
and energy. 
Box 23, 
MAGAZINE OF WALL STREET 

New York 


42 Broadway 














WANTED 


TO REPRESENT IN STATE OF GEORGIA 


making loans on rural and city 
furnished. Address, 
Atlanta, Ga 


trust company, 
property. References 
J. L. N., 66 Gordon Street, 





’LL WORK FOR LIFE— 


for $4 paid in advance. I am the 
Modern Business Cyclopedia. I 
faithfully advise everybody in busi- 
ness—whether accountant, banker, 
exporter, efficiency expert, lawyer or 
broker—regarding any term or phrase 
used. I hold over 15,000 terms and 
definitions used by above, including 
3,000 general and stock exchange ab- 
breviations, and when consulted, I 
never mislead. Many users claim I 
save them thousands in fees and 
much time. $4 brings me post-haste. 
Since I am guaranteed to please, you 
ought to ORDER ME NOW! 


MODERN BUSINESS PUB. CO. 
6K, 1367 Broadway, New York City. 
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